
FROM RUSSIA 
WITH CHARM 



Harley-Davidson 


Turi^it oit* Off the road. 


The Harley-Davidson SX-350. 

Leads an exciting double life. 

Takes you. street-legal, to 
where the off-road action is. 

Then busts loose with 
350cc’s metered through five 
selected ratios to move you 
‘cross the flat, up a hill, or 
through the rough. 

With Ceriani front forks, 
5-way adjustable rear shocks. 

The frame: double down 
tube in keeping with its 
personality. 

And sure electric start. 

Quick off the line. On the 
road. Or off. 

, _ Harley-Davidson, 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin S3201 
Member Motorcycle Industry Council 


‘Harley-DavidsotiSX-SSO. 

Hie 



“Downtime can kill us*That’s why we 
depend on SCM copiersI’S-rr'-N- fc,REAEvprc.. 


"It [likes 6 n)i))i«>n copies a year to keep REA 
rollinyV explains Purchasinii Dircclt)r 
Sherman Pincus. "and we just can't afford copy 
machines that aren't dependable'.’ 

"Or ruiiged'.' adds Walter Johnson, a purchasing 
agent whivs been with REA for stmie years. 
"Many of the SCM machines at our terminals arc 
in Uxiths right on the loading platform.When 
\ou open the tkx>r. the wind bk>ws in dust and 
everything else with it. But our SCM's just 
keep copying’.’ 

■ Right’.’ continues Sherm. "Our SCM’s function 
in all cliiiKites. We’ve got offices where the 
mercuiy drops to .V) below and others where 
it hits l ltr 

"I might iidd’.’ says Walter, "that we also use 
SCM's in t)ur accounting offices under mt>re 
normal ct>nditions and we've luul equally giKxl 
success with them there’.' 

But a machine is a machine. What about those 
times w hen an SCM copier does need .service? 

■■V\’c get immediate attention’.' Walter replies. 


"In most Ciiscs. an SCM sersicc location is in 
the same city. If not, it isn’t far away." 

What about the quality of SCM copies? 

Sherm answers. "It ci>ukln't lx* belter. Aiul 
since maru of our copies are deli\ ery d^K’umenls, 
legibility is absolutely necessary." 

What do you pay for this kind of i|uali[y? 

"We compared SC.M’s costs with iXhcr copiers 
when we first signed i>ur contract and each 
time we’ve renewed it’.’ says Walter, "aiul we find 
we’re getting the lowest ovenill cost per copy." 

As RE.A liixpress has found, there are any 
number of reasons to renew with SCM. Atul 
REA’s not alone. More than per cent of our 
national clients sign with us again. 

As Sherm Pincus says. "Our job is moving 
shipments fast. And if we thought some other 
copier company could help us mi>re, we’d use 
some other copier company." 


sbb 


COPIER PRODUCTS 


The complete copier company 



ATkppan air con^tioning 
dealer takes an unusual interest in your 
fam%tree. 


If your house is sliaded I'v a hij; 
tree, it'll figure into the estimate a 
’I'appan liealer works up for you. 

I)e[)(‘ndin>x on w lu*re the 
is located in your yard as wi'll as 
where it shacies yoiir house anil 
\\ hen. it could mean you 11 neisl less 
HTl' s of cooling. .-\nd tluit'll cost 
\ ou less. 

'laUinji your family lre<- into 
consideration is ju«.t (lart of ilie 
Tapfian dealer's esiimaiiv Don't he 
sui prised if our dealer jioes throutih 
your attic, into your cellar. ihrouKh 
the liuetwork oi sour furnace, 


around all of your w imhovs. and 
into asking personal (juesiions. 
lake how often you hake cookies or 
entertain? ,-\nd how man_\- children 
> ou have, to open and close doors? 

livery 'I’appan estimati- is 
different for different houses and 
variahh's. hut. in one respect. 
the> re the same accurate! .And 
that's because a'l'afipan <leal(*r has 
a factor> -ap(5ro\ ed checklist' 
to work with. 

If the installation is ^oinji to 
he ri^lu. the estimate has to he 
ri^du. .A wTon^ installation can run 
up your ek'ctric hill, and make 
you uneomfortahlo in more ways 


than one. 

The other ways of estimating 
go on. Over the phone. Under the 
tile table. {)\i'restimated. 

L’nderest imated. Some peojtle cx en 
get estimates from friends who 
aren’t even in the air conditioning 
business. 

W ho can you trust? 

After reading this, you 
sltouldn’t have to gius- 

Mppan 

Air Conditioning Division 

20() Woodfortl .A\ e.. Klyria. (). -MO.'f,’) 


I- T..|iji.in Ivul'if' r<l I'hrt- k1i»i, 






Delta is an air line run by 
professionals. Like Larry Warnke, 

Passenger Service Agent. 

He keeps things moving 
efficiently at the airport. He answers 
your questions quickly, gives the right 
directions, helps with tickets, bags, and all the 
etceteras. He’s ready with a hand when you 
need a hand. 

Larry’s the man in the red coat. And he’s usually 
going like a blue streak. 

Delta is ready when you are. 


The DC- 1 0. laloM adcJihon to 
Delta s Wide-Ride'*ileol Two- 
by two so.iis in both loufsi 
and First Class lor your 
eitira comfort. 


This driver pays more for auto insurance than this driver. 



What’s the difference? 
Allstate’s Good Driver Rate. 


Take two drivers insured with Allstate. Say they 
drive exactly the same kind of car. Tlie only 
difference: their driving records. 

The man on the right is a good driver. And at 
Allstate, good drivers get our special low Good 
Driver rate. Flight out of ten Allstate policyholders 
(jualify. 

Sure, we may not be the only company to offer a 
Good Driver rate and other discounts. 

Kut we also offer today’s most advanced claim 
service. Coast-to-coast. To get you back on the 
road sooner when there’s trouble. (Not to mention 
more Drive-In Claim Centers than anybody. 

.\nd over 10.000 full-time claim specialists to help.) 

So give us a call, come see us at Sears, or drop 
by an Allstate office. 

When you compare, we think 
you’ll find a difference at # lllOlClItj 

Allstate. \<)uVc in good hands. 


special rates ancl rtiacounla available in mnsl slates. 
(Standard ratea and ratinit plana in Texas.) 
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Cortr photograph by Jtrry Cooke 


24 Hello to a Russian Pixie 

Star attraction on the louring Soviet women's gymnast 
team is liny Olga Korbut, of Olympic tears and triumph 

28 Now Playing Right. Manny Sanguillen 

Pittsburgh still has the bats, even with Roberto Clemente 
gone. The problem is finding someone to catch the ball 


30 Down to the Sweet Sixteen 

And on the way to the even sweeter four go the survivors 
of the college basketball season 


40 Highlining with the Soakers of Socorro 

Schools of thought varied among the 26 anglers aboard 
the "Q 105,” hut schools of fish brought them together 


52 My Ticket to the Tour 

You need a players' card if you want to compete against a 
Nickluus or a Trevino. Jim Simons tells how he earned his 


75 Another Annuity for Two Old Aussies 

Ken Rosewall and Roy Emerson hobbled up to Hartford, 
Conn, and won the IVorld Cup for Australia 


98 Adventure of the Aspiring Athlete 

Conan Doyle H'a5 a first-rate sportsman, more interested 
in playing cricket than in writing about Sherlock Holmes 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc.. 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. 111. 
60611; principal ofhce Rockefeller 
Center. New York, N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley. Resident; 
Richard B. McKeough. Treasurer; 
Charles B, Bear. Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago. 111. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Oflice Department. Otta- 
wa, Caruda and Ibr payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico and Che Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year; miliury per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world $8.50 
a year; all others SI 6.00 a year. 


Credits on page 119 


Next week 

TO THE BATTLEMENTS go 
college basketbull's best in the 
struggle for the last four places 
in the NCAA tournament. Bar- 
ry McDermott reports on the 
games that lead to St. Louis. 


IN THE DEPTHS is where Can- 
ada's hockey heritage was until 
its team, in the final moment 
of an epic series, found re- 
demption in Moscow. Goalie 
Ken Dryden opens his diary. 


RIDING HIGH and often head- 
ed for a fall, the world's hnesl 
steeplechasers assault the tow- 
ering hedges of England's Ain- 
tree every spring. A chronicle 
of the riders' ups and downs. 


O 1973 TIME INC. ALL RIOKTS RESERVED. RtPROOUCTtON IN WHOLE ' 




WITHOUT RBRMISSIOS IS rROHIBlTED. 



A Coleman Tent 


strong. Durable. In fact, the best built canvas cabin you’ll find anywhere. And there's a 
reason: Coleman doesn't believe in cutting corners. 

Like Lock-0‘Mdtic' poles that adjust to take up tent slack, then really hold against wind. Like a 
heavy-duty duck canvas roof. And Dri-Tex' sidewalls that wrap you in dry. Like a double- 
coated vinyl floor that runs 10 inches up the lent sides. And double-stitched seams. The 
strongest seams on any tent, anywhere. 

And like wide-track zippered double doors that let the family in. Big picture windows that let the 
breezes in, and fine-mesh nylon screening that makes sure nothing else gets in. 

With Coleman you can choose from 21 models, to sleep from 2 to 8. With up to 160 square feet 
of living room, 8]^ feet of head room. And zip-tight screened doors and windows, of course. 

Like we said, Coleman doesn t believe in cutting corners. Our tents prove it. 


Ask someone who has one. 


Greatest name in the great outdoors for lanterns, stoves, coolers, jugs, heaters, tents and sleeping bags. 




Air Force Opportunilics l-Sl-33 

Box A 

Ramlolph AFB. Texas 78] 48 

Name 

High .Srhonl 
A<]<lrosi; 

City 

State .Zip 

Soc. Sec. Agf 


One thing is certain, 
however: in today’s economic 
climate, the man who has a 
solid technical skill to build 
on has a better chance to go 


There’s another thing 
that’s certain: no one puts 
more emphasis on modern 
technical skills, or devotes 
more time to teaching them, 
than the Air Force. Technol- 
ogy is the name of the game. 

Take weather forecast- 
ing. The .\ir Force is the l>cst 
in the world in that field. 

Choose that for your spe- 
cialty, and you might be lay- 
ing the foundation for a 
career in broadcasting. Or 
with an airline. Or find out 
that you’ve learned so much 
about physics, electricity, 
mathematics, electronics and 
iii.strumentation that moving 
into other scientific and tech- 
nical fields is as easy as pie. 

If isobars don't grab you, we’ve 
got 46 major career ficld.s for you to 
choose from. Co into engineering, ac- 
counting or refrigeration. Train to be 
a well-paid electrician, carpenter, 
machinist or metalworker, ^\’hic•hever 
job you pick, the Air Force guaran- 
tees that, providing it’s available, 
you’ll get it. And we’ll make you a 


real pro at it. 

If you already know what you’d 
like to do, just call SOO-4-47-4700, loll 
free, and give us the word. (In Illinois, 
call SOO-322-4400,) If you don’t know, 
and if our mention of weather forc- 
ca.sling has j’ou wondering if there are 
some other unusual jobs you might be 
interested in, just send in the coupon 
at no obligation. You’ll be amazed. 


YOU CANT FORECAST HOW FAR 
AN AIR FORCE SKILL WIUTAKE YOU. 


FIND YOURSELF IN THE AIR FORCE. 


There are times when you just can’t smoke. And enjoy it in their classrooms. 

that’s when you should do what six million other Three j^vat brands of “smokeless tobacco” are 
Americans do. taking hold all over the country. 

Take a pinch of “smokeless tobacco'.’ Place it There’s Copenhagen, which has the rich 

on cheek ami mim and l(»t it rest there. flavor of pure tobacco. 

Skoal, laced with wintergreen. 

And Happy Days Mint. 


l>etween cheek and gum and let it rest there 
You’ll get full tobacco plea.sure. 

It's easy to see why cowboys are into 
“smokeless tobacco!' And scientists and lal) 
technicians are using it. tix). And thoasands 
of othei's who work with their hands. In 
places where smoking is out. 

Kven lawyers and judges are taking it 
into their courtrooms. Students and teachers 



They all give you tobacco satisfaction 
without having to light up. 


Smokeless Tobacco. 
A pinch is all it takes. 



Fnra that explains Ikiw lonet ihe full enjoyment of t<il>arro”.-a.<( wHI f«‘\v friv pinches that you ran 

try for yourself -write lo “Smokeless 'Rjliaceo" United Slates Tobacco Company. IV’pt. S.33. (:r«*«'nwich. (unneclicul OGSJlt). 


There are times 
when a 3uy just can’t smoke. 


“Hbucanwin 
what I can wilt 

$25^oor 


PROFESSIONAL GOLFER. JUDY RANKIN. 


Grand Prize: $25,000 

Even if you don't know a thing about 
golf— you can win the same top prize 
money as the winner of the Colgate- 
Dinah Shore "Winners Circle" Ladies 
Professional Golf Association Tourna- 
ment. It will be played at the famous 
Mission Hills Country Club, Palm 
Springs, California, April 10-15. It will 
be on ABC-TV Saturday and Sunday. 
April 14 and 15. (See local TV listings 
for time and station.) 



20 First Prizes: Fabulous 

one-week vacation for two at your 
choice of an American Airlines golf 
and fun holiday in: Puerto Rico. Cali- 
fornia or Mexico. (Includes American 
Airlines Luxury Fleet transportation, 
hotel accomm^ations and meals.) 

2,500 “Thank You” Prizes: 

"Winners Circle" Tote Bag, perfect 
for golf and fun. 

It's easy! Just fill in entry blank below. 


Win what the winner wins in the world’s richest womens 
golf toumament-the Colgate-Dinah Shore “Winners Circle’.’ 
And you don’t have to know a thing about golf. 




Bonus Prize 

ThrM'week South Pacific vacation (or two via Amer- 
ican Airlines Luzury Jet. You'll start in sunny Cali- 
fornia . . . then fly to beautiful Hawaii . . . and you'll 
and up down under in Australia. You'll enjoy great 
tun and great got! all tha way. 

See entry blank (or details. No purchase required 


91973 Colooia-Pelmellv* Co. 



Mall to: Colgate "Winners Circte" Sweepstakes 
P.O. Box 803. Rosemount, Minn. 55068 
Important— You can win tha "Wlnnan Circle'' Bonus Pnza l> 
you Ml in the missing lattars In tha follewinc statamant, and 
your antry la lha first ona plekad amons tha prize winners; 
Tha Colsata-Olnah Shore "W.nnars C.rcia" 

LPGA Toumamant will be on ABC-TV 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and IS. 


Please enter me In the Colgate "Winners Circle" Swaap- 
slakas. I anclosa proof-of-purchasa (sea Rule *2) from any 
of these products: Colgate Oanlal Cream. Wilkinson Bonded 
Razor & Blades. FAB, Palmolive Liquid, Ajax All Purpose 
Cleaner. Cold Power. Bright Side Shampoo. Hour After Hour. 
Cured Plastic Bandages (proof of purchase; t>ox top and bot- 
tom), or tha name of ona of these products printed In block 
letters on a blank 3* a S* thaat of paper 
NAME 





Every 
glitter bit helps. 
And all that glitters 
here is hot n bold. In 
radiant Rand crinkle patent. 
Put your foot down lor Rand. 
And sparkle plenty yourself. 

put your foot down 

tor O A'VTrv 


sparklii^ 
patent ^ 
slip-ons 


your brand of man 


Imkhnation-.m. S»ok(j»..Si l»l 





mrMm\ 



THE COMRI\NY THAT TAPERED 
THE BEARING CAN TAPER 
YOUR BEARING COSTS. 

In 1898, a man named Henry Timken was awarded a patent for one of 
America's first tapered roller bearings. 

It was an immediate success for one reason. It practically eliminated 
friction. With the result (popular even back then) that it saved our customers money. 

Today, we are still making bearings to save our customers money. But the 
money we save you doesn't necessarily show up on a price list. It shows up on 
your balance sheet. Because instead of making cheaper bearings, we try to 
make better bearings that cost less. The difference is more than a bunch of words. 

It means thinking in terms of complete bearing systems. 

Not just the design of the bearing, the metallurgy that goes into it, and how 
efficiently we can produce and deliver it. But also the design of your bearing 
application, your methods of assembly, the lubricant you choose, 
environmenfal conditions everything. 

How does it pay off? We've projected savings of $547,000 for one of our 
customers, just because of a more efficient design and assembly technique we 
developed with him. Chances are we can help you get a healthy return on your 
bearing investment, too. All we ask is a chance. Call us. 




BlackVelvet 
feels good on you. 

Enjoy the ea^ mildness, 
the delicate smoothness of 
Black\felvet’. 

An imported Canadian 
that honekty tastes better. 
Black\hlvet. 


The smooth 
' Canadian. 


BLACK VELVET* BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 80/86 PROOF. IMPORTED BY«1972 HEUBLEIN, INC , HARTFORD. CONN 




Heat transfer chamber-made 
more spacious, so air flows 
quietly from louver intake to exit fan. 


Two-speed “Skyway” fan — 
runs quietly in heat-wave 
weather . . . shifts to extra-quiet 
at temperatures below 88'F. 


\^feput 
something into 
central hcxne 


emp compressor - hermetically 
sealed. Hubber mounted for 
quiet operation. Includes 
crankcase heater to keep oil 
flowing free at start-ups. 


ft's Chrysler engineering that makes 
the difference in Airtemp central 
air conditioning. 

And it's yours in any system you 
choose, whether you're building, 
buying or remodeling. 

Call your local Chrysler Airtemp 
dealer for a tree home cooling 
survey. He has systems to fit your 
budget. And to meet your needs. 

He's listed in the Yellow Pages 


“Skyway” safety grille — a sturdy 
steel grille spaced narrow 
enough to be safe, yet open 
enough to transmit plenty of air 


Condenser coils —two big, 
straight-finned coils help 
discharge heat faster. 


Insulated compressor and controls 
compartment— helps the 
run cool . . . muffles sound. 


air conditioning 
nobody else can. 

Chryder engineering. 


under "Air Conditioning Equipment 
and Systems." 

'Airtemp 




Choose Chrysler Airtemp with confidence. 



Kenny O’Donnell .ind D^ve Powers (ihe "Irish ”, as they were dubbed by White 

House correspondents! were JFK's closest companions and confidants for over fifteen 
years They were al his side when he rang doorbells in Boston during his first campaign 
for the House in 1946 and at his side again in the tail of Air Force One as it 
returned him to Washington lor the last time As Bob Considine puts it. 

“ ‘l ohnn v. We Hardl y Knew Ye 'is Ihe work of Iwo men who were 
closer to the 3Sth President of the United Stales than anybody 
else except his wife and his brother Bobby... It captures the 
gossamer charm that was Kennedy's— his moods, manner- 
isms, and the relationship with his wife, children, father, 
mother, brothers and sisters. It is far more intimate 
than anything else that has been written about the 
star-crossed President. And much blunter. . . It is a bonk 
that teems with intimate dialogue, some bitter, 
some loving, all a part of the history of our limes . . . 

We hardly knew him." 




JOHNNY, 

WE HARDLY 
KNEW YE” 

Memories of JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

KENNETH P. O’DONNELL and DAVID POWERS 
with JOE McCarthy 


$8.95 at all boiAslorcs 


Little, Brawm and Company n».»«Rs 


Already in tto 4th Big Printing! 
A literary Guild Alternate. 
A Book Find Club Alternate. 
A Forturte Book Club Alternate. 
A Playboy Book Club Alternate. 
Saturday Review Book Club Main Selection. 


"This is one we owed the President!’ 

— Kenneth P. O'Donnell and David F. Powers 



Furd E.TD Brougham 2-l)oor I lardtop. 
Among options shown are a power-oper- 
ated Sunroof, white sidewall sicel-beltcd 
radial ply tires, and front cornering lamps. 


Ford (ialaxie 500 4-l)oor Hardtop. Among 
options shown are vinyl insert bodyside 
molding, vinyl roof, and Power Mini- 
vent Windows. 


If you think all new cars are the same, 
take a look at the new Fords. 

The closer you look, the better we look. 



I'ho unbiased panels of auto experts 
took a close look at all the 1973 
cars. They tested them thoroughly. 

Based on these tests. Ford won 
“Car of the Year” in Road Test's 
competition. 

,\nd Ford I.TD won "‘Full-si/e 
Sedan of the ^’ear” in Motor 
Trend’s competition. 

A close look shows why experts rated the 
restyled I.TD's and Galaxie 500‘s so 
highly. Motor Trend said. "The tiineher 
was Ford's stock in trade: A super quiet 
interior with isolation from road noise.” 

Ford luxuries that are standard im- 
pressed the experts. A 351 V-8. Automalie 
transmission. Bodyside moldings. Power 
steering. Power brakes. I’ower venti- 
lation. and more. 


I.Tt) luxurious Brougham interior shown with 
optional split bench scats, passenger rocliner. 


Ford's Front Room has ample space 
even for six-footers. Full-length door 
armrests. Plush carpeting. All standard. 



Super-size Klectric trunk 

glove box. lid release. 


More that’s new about the '73 Fords 
. . . a bin-type glove box larger than any 
of Ford's standard-size competitors. An 
inside trunk lid release is available. So is 
an automatic seal back release on 
2-Doors, more. 



Remote control Improved electric 
right-hand mirror. rear window 

Power Mini-vents. defroster. 


Ik'tter visibility ideas include an op- 
tional electric window defroster and a 
driver adjustable remote control right- 
hand mirror. And Power Mini-vents that 
provide more ventilation with less wind 
noise are available on 4- Doors. 



New Side door Stcel-beltcd 

Anti-theft Steel radial 

Alarm System. Ciuard Kails. ply tires. 

For driving peace of mind . optional 
steel-belted radials tested to give the 
average driver upto4().<M)l) miles of tread 
life under normal driving conditions. 

Safety features include side door Sleel 
Guard Rails, a new energy absorbing 
bumper system and an optional Anti- 
thefl Alarm System with spare tire lock 
and lockable inside hood release. 

New styling, features, options and 
comfort. That's why we invite you to 
take a closer look. And that may be- why 
Road Test calls the '73 Ford “the linesi 
family car to be found at its price in 
showrooms today." 


Quiet is the sound 
of a well-made car. 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 






\9UUIRONIC 

A^ochlncfy* 


Butane fuels in seconds^nghts for months. 
Fingertip adjustable flame. 

(A) Gold Plate $40.00. (0) Chrome plate $19.95. 

(B) Sterling Silver $50.00. (E) Chrome plate $19.95. 

(C) Chrome plate $19.95. (F) Chrome plate $19.95. 



What time today will tire 
trouble be convenient? 



Let Firestone put steel between 
you and tire trouble. 


Steel Radial 500 — we think you II say 
They re the best tires I ve ever owned 
Two belts of brass plated high tensile 
steel cord under the tread. Better handling 
and steering than any conventional tire 
weve ever made. A computer designed 
quiet running tread. A 40.000 mile guar- 
antee— that s three or four years of aver- 
agedriving. 

And our stores and many Firestone 
Dealers will give you six ways to charge it 


The 40000 mile Steel Radial 500...another people tire from 




OUR 40.000 MILE GUARANTEE 
Tfw Steel Radial SOO t>y Fin.;!onc guaranteed lo 
give you 40 000 miles ol treadwear m normal passen- 
ger use on the same car it it doesn t take your 
guarantee to any Fircstor>e Store or parncipaling 
Dealer He ii replace Iho lire with a rtew one and give 
you credit lor the mileage r>ol receiverl based on the 
(hen current adiusimeni price lapproximaie national 
average selling pricei plus Federal Excise Tax A small 
service Charge may be addt>d 


Don’t get into 4- 
without knowing what 


Everybody's been telling you ho\w 
great 4-channel sound is. But 

nobody's really told you 
what it is. Sure you know 
that you need 4 speakers. 
But what you may not 
know is that all 4-channel systems 
don't sound alike. So choosing 
a 4-channel system isn't as simple as 
choosing a stereo system. That’s why 
Panasonic wants you to know exactly 
what you can get in 4-channel 
sound. Before you get into it. 

What is 4-channel sound? 

Four-channel sound starts where 
stereo, or 2-channei sound, leaves 
off. With stereo, the music you hear 
has been divided into 2 parts. In 
4-channel sound, the music is 
divided into 4 parts. But to make 
matters confusing, there are two 
kinds of 4-channel systems. 

Discrete. And matrix. 

Discrete or matrix? 

A discrete system is the only one 
that gives you pure 4-channel sound. 
Because it's the only system that 
separates the sound into 4 distinct 
parts. There are 4 separate signals. 
That go through 4 separate ampli- 
fiers. And come out of 4 separate 
speakers. This greatly reduces what 
engineers call electronic crosstalk 
or overlapping of channels. So the 
musician has control over the sound 
he wants you to hear. He can give 
you guitar on speaker A. Brass on 
speaker 6. Drums on speaker C. 
Vocals on speaker D. Because of this 
high degree of sound separation, 
the listenerwill hear different 
instruments and voices as they were 
originally positioned. Engineers 
call this accurate sound localization. 


And you get it only with a discrete 
system. 

A matrix system also starts with 
4 signals. But they're combined into 
two signals. Then synthesized again 
Into 4 on the way to your 
speakers. That means a 
musician can't complete- 
ly control the music you 
hear. Because the music 
he separated into 4 dis- 
tinct parts in the studio 
won’t come out that way 
when you finally hear it. Speaker A 
will have crosstalk from speakers B 
and C. That’s why many musicians 
prefer the discrete system. 


Why Panasonic prefers 
discrete. 

Sound separation. Accurate sound 
localization. And, on a discrete 
system, nothing is obsolete. From 

yesterday's monaural to 
today's 4-channel. 
Panasonic systems play 
discrete 4-channel 
8-track tapes. Andsterfl 
tapes. Compatible 
Discrete 4-channel 
(CD-4) records. Like 
RCA Quadradiscs. And matrix 
4-channel records. And our exclusive 
Quadruplex “ circuitry improves 
the sound of stereo tapes. 



44 



channel sound 
you’re getting into. 


records, and radio. And plays 
matrix 4-channel FM broad- 
casts. And if discrete 
4-channel FM radio 
becomes a reality, 

Panasonic systems can 
be adapted for that, too. 

Series 44.'“ 

Panasonic 
4-channel systems. 

Panasonic Series 44 “ music 
systems give you any kind of 
4-channel sound. 

And each system has something 
special. The RE-8840 can piay 
discrete 4-channel cartridges in your 
house, car, or boat. Because the 


8-track player slides out and fits into 
an optional car/boat bracket. And 
when you're home, the 
4'Channel balance scope 
lets you adjust the sound 
for anywhere in the room. 

The bonus with the 
RS-864S is that you can 
record 2-channel 8-track 
tapes. As well as listen to 
4-channel tapes. There are 2 VU 
meters. Ahd Pana-Ject. To automati- 
cally eject the cartridge when 
it's finished. 

The RE-8420 not only looks great, 
with its beautiful champagne gold 
face. It sounds great. Especially 


when you hear the price. 

These three systems have special 
jacks for our optional CD-4 record 
changer. Model SL-800. It has a 
built-in discrete demodulator. And 
plays monaural, stereo, matrix and 
discrete 4-channel records. 

But if you'd rather have a changer 
built into your system, there’s Model 
SE-4340. With our optional CD-4 
demodulator (SE-405) and its semi- 
conductor cartridge, the SE-4340 
is a complete discrete 4-channel 
music center. 

Each of these Series 44 “ systems 
has a built-in 8-track player. And 
they all have FM, AM and FM 
stereo radios. A stereo indicator that 
lights up when you're tuned in to a 
stereo station. A stereo selector 
switch. FET to help bring in distant 
FM stations. And AFC to help keep 
them from drifting away. You also 
get Panasonic’s solid-state engineer- 
ing and lush walnut wood cabinetry. 

And all of our 4-channel systems 
let you adjust the sound to your 
own taste. With bass and treble 
controls. And volume controls for 
the four air-suspension speakers. 
Now that you're through 
reading. Listen. 

There’s only one way for you to 
understand why 4-channel sound 
is so exciting. Listen to it. At a 
Panasonic dealer. The only problem 
you may have after that is choosing 
which Panasonic system you want. 

Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 

200 Park Ave., N.Y. 10017. For your nearest 
Panasonic dealer, call toll free 600 243-6000. 

In Conn., 1-800 682-6500. Ask about any model. 
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Tough turns. Fast track. But lap times good 
and you're ready to unwind...with the full-bodied 
flavor only one cigarette delivers... 

This...isthe 

moment 

RICH, RICHLY 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


SCORECARD 

Edited b> ROBERT W. <'RE VMFR 


DAMN YANKEES 

Most public comment on the Peterson* 
Kekich affair, aside from the plethora 
of jokes, went along the lines of. ‘"It's 
their own business, it's a private mat- 
ter. If they weren't ballplayers, there 
wouldn't be such a fuss." 

But they arc ballplayers, and there's 
the rub. It seems terribly obvious to say 
it. but an intense interest in athletic he- 
roes exists precisely because they are he- 
roes. They do things the fan only dreams 
of doing: catch a touchdown pass, hit a 
home run. drive in for a layup. Sure, 
the fan is interested in intimate details 
about athletes’ lives, but at the same 
time he is uneasy about this humanizing 
process. Why do so many fans, union 
members among them, resent athletes 
going on strike and squabbling about 
raises and fringe benefits? Heroes arc 
men apart, a juvenile fiction, an ideal rep- 
resentation of ourselves. When they be- 
tray humati foibles, when they arc shown 
to have problems and worries and per- 
sonal disasters similar to our own, they 
are diminished — and so is the fan. 

It is neither arch nor sentimental to 
say that thousands, possibly millions, 
of youngsters were stunned and dis- 
tressed to hear abtiut Peterson and Kek- 
ich. Docs that really matter? Yes, it docs; 
it matters a great deal. An interest in 
sport almost always begins in childhood, 
and retention of that Intercast is. at least 
in part, an attempt to recapture the 
joys of our youth. Sport is a diversion, 
fun, something to augment our lives or 
relieve the pressures. When an athlete's 
dirty linen is washed in public, it hurts 
the child in all of us. 

Docs the athlete then have u respon- 
sibility off the field as well as on? Prob- 
ably. In the old musical comedy Da/m 
the earthy, lecherous ballpla>- 
ers tell of their rejection of temptation 
in a song that has more than a mod- 
icum of truth in it: 

HV'iv f’ol lo kevp our numl\ on ihc 
ga/iie. 

tycvegoi lo think ahotil the ganii’! 


The ganw' The mime! 

ff'p'vp go! to think ahoiit the game, 

The game, the game! 

Booze and hroads may he great. 

Though they're great I hex'd have to 
wail. 

White H P think about the game! 

BLAME McKenzie 

Jacques Plante, veteran National Hockey 
League goalkeeper, took Foster Hewitt 
and his son out to dinner. Therefore, 
says Ken McKenzie of Hockey News, 
seated around the table were the father, 
the son and the goalie host. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 

Any pretense that college sport is "for 
the kids" was abandoned at Rider Col- 
lege in Trenton. N.J. when Basketball 
Coach John Carpenter dropped five play- 
ers from his squad for the last two games 
of the season for the simple reason that 
they were seniors. "He told us we'd prac- 
tice Sunday at three o'clock," said Bruce 
Rcmbcrt. one of the seniors. "But we 
found a note on the door. The 10 un- 
derclassmen on the team would practice, 
but the five seniors would not and would 
not practice Monday, cither. Instead 
there would be a meeting. 

"At the meeting he told us he want- 
ed to look at the players he would have 
next year. He said if wc wanted to make 
the trip to the next game [against Cath- 
olic University in Washington], wecould 
go on the train, and he’d pay for ev- 
erything. But we would be nothing more 
than spectators." 

Captain Bill Clark, another senior, 
said. "He made it clear that we would 
sit in the stands, not on the bench. It 
was like we wouldn’t even be associated 
with the team.’’ 

Carpenter replied. "Saying I would 
pay their wav to W'ashington was cor- 
rect but saying 1 would make them sit 
in the stands was erroneous. They could 
sit on the bench. They just weren’t going 
to play." 

He said he expected criticism, but add- 


ed. "When you coach, you’ve got to 
take a little heat. When you’re not able 
to run your own team, it would be time 
to get out,’’ 

COFFEE, TEA OR ZAP! 

Atlanta has a woman hockey player. Not 
the NHL Flames, but the Eastern Air- 
lines Embers in the Atlanta Amateur 
Hockey League. Patty l.ynch is a 24- 
year-old stewardess who grew up play- 
ing hockey in Port Huron. Mich. The 
daughter of a high school coach, she is 
the only woman on the airline's 16-iver- 
son team and one of only live Embers 
who had ever played the game before 
the team was founded two months ago. 

The style of play is rough but loose — 
the Embers lost one game 27-6— and. 
says a male opponent (all of Lynch’s op- 
ponents are male). "She knocked me 
on my rear end three times the other 
night." Nonetheless, l.ynch says that 
when a puck hit her in the nose one 



night and blood ran down to the ice. 
"It was nice to be a woman. Both bench- 
es came to the rescue and everyone was 
so relieved that I was O.K. If it had 
been a guy. no one would have paid 
much attention. 

"I try to act like a lady on the ice " 
she adds "although ii'sdifiicult at times. 
It's kind of tough to hit the big guys, 
but the little ones I go after." 

If that doesn’t work. Lynch, a 5' 6". 
l23-pouiu1 center, has other plays. "Like 
on a face-off to open the game. I look 
up and open my eyes wide and blink. 
Sometimes it works. One guy told me 

fOnli/iuftl 
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if I wanted to be fair. I'd paint a mus- 
tache on my face." 

In fact. Lynch — who dresses alone be- 
fore the men enter the linker room— 
dwsn't wear much makeup at all while 
playing; only false eyelashes. "I realize 
you can't try to look like a debutante 
on the ice.” she says. 

CONE GRASS 

Forest Hills, bastion of traditional grass- 
court tennis in the U.S.. has decided to 
dig up its time-honored turf and install 
an artificial surface. Charles Rider, pres- 
ident of the West Side Tennis Club, 
w hich is Fore«t Hills' formal name, says. 
"I regret it in some ways. Estheiically, 
grass is pleasing, and it is a faster sur- 
face. which I think is more fun. But we 
had 128 players in the men's division 
last year and 90 or so women, and they 
play singles, doubles and mixed doubles. 
It's like a gang war out there and grass 
is very perishable. Too. most tourna- 
ments today arc not played on grass. 

"The change is something the play- 
ers want." Rider says, "and I think wc 
have to conform to what they want. But 
there W'as no ultimatum, as some sto- 
ries implied. The players hoped we would 
change, bui they weren't going to come 
after us with a racket if we didn't.” 

The switch to the new surface will 
benefit Chris Evert and Ken Rosewa'I 
and others who play a defensive, back- 
court game. Some deplore this, but 
Bill Talbert, who directs the Forest 
Hills tournament, disagrees, "The new 
suiface." he says, "will help the play- 
er with beautiful ground strokes. We're 
going to have a much better game to 
watch.” 

SOME GUY 

When the Oakland Raiders selected 
Southern Mississippi's Ray CJuy in the 
first round of the NFL draft, they not 
only picked up an outstanding triple- 
threat kicking specialist but a player so 
skilled in other aspec's of the game that 
he could eventually take over the duties 
of two or three men currently on the 
squad. At first Oakland will use him 
only to kick otT and punt (George Blan- 
da still has the field-goal franchise) in 
the hope that he will displace Jerry Oe- 
Pe>yster, who averaged only 37 yards a 
punt in 1972 and finished last in the 
league. As a senior in college. Ciuy led 
the nation with a 46.2-yard average, in- 
cluding one 93-yardcr. and his 44.7-yard 


career average was second highest in 
NCAA history. 

He also kicked a 61-yard field goal, 
which means in time he may nudge the 
ageless Blanda into retirement. Currently 
only two men in the NFL— Cleveland's 
Don Cockroft and San Diego's Den- 
nis Partee - regularly handle both punt- 
ing and field-goal attempts. Having a 
player like Guy around who can do both 
means Oakland can afford to carry an- 
other quarterback or an extra defensive 
back, although Guy has talents in those 
areas, too. At Southern Mississippi he 
intercepted 18 passes in his career and 
last spring was even considered the 
team's No. 2 quarterback. He is 6' 3" 
and 192 pounds and a baseball pitcher 
good enough to have been drafted by 
the Cincinnati Reds. Some athlete. In 
any case, he is certainly a surer tackling 
safetyman and a better emergency pass- 
er than. say. Miami's Garo Yepremian. 

UPBEAT NOTE 

According to Toihy's Hcahh the 10 
.American cities with the cleanest air — 
perhaps one should say those with the 
least dirty air— are. in order. Seattle. San 
Francisco, Dallas. San Antonio, Kansas 
City, Mo., Memphis, Houston, Toledo. 
Columbus, Ohio and Boston. 

PLEASE GO 

The pole vault is either the most ex- 
citing boring event in sport or the most 
bt'ring exciting event. Pole vaulters. of- 
ten the best athletes at a track meet, arc 
also prima donnas, showboats, hams. 
The long minutes while they stand at 
the top of the runway psyching them- 
selves for a superhuman try or possibly- 
thinking about what they had for break- 
fast stretches the event to intermmable 
lengths. .At the 1964 Tokyo Olympics, 
lor memorable instance, the pole vault 
lasted from 10 o'clock one morning un- 
til 10:30 that night. 

Now Payton Jordan, the Stanford 
track coach and former coach of the 
U.S. Olympic team, has come up with 
a pole vault traffic light. The device sits 
on a golf cart near the runway. An am- 
ber light alerts the next vaultcr that it is 
his turn. When the light turns green, he 
has three minutes to vault. If he fails to 
make his attempt before the light turns 
red. that's it. He has had his turn and 
the next man moves in. 

It seems to work. Jordan says. "Usu- 
ally the pole xault is still going after ev- 


erything else is over, but in our first 
meet, with Fresno Stale, the vault was 
finished 30 minutes before the last 
event." 

BONO ON BONE 

New York Giiint Fullback Charlie Ev- 
ans has broken his left leg seven times, 
first as a youngster, later in college, still 
later in professional bafl. The earlier frac- 
tures were all of the fibula, the smaller 
of the two bones in the lower leg. but 
the last was of the tibia, or shinbone, a 
much more serious matter. Evans is a 
superior blcKking back, but as such he 
runs into situations conducive to crack- 
ing bones. 1 he Giants' team physicians. 
Dr. Rudolph Bono and Dr. Anthony 
Pisani. decided enough was enough. If 
Evans would not stop breaking his leg 
they would make it unbreakable. Or at 
least a little less fragile. 

"They felt my left leg was not getting 
enough calcium because of impeded 
blood flow.” Evans said. Dr, Bono op- 
erated on the player and removed a por- 
tion of the sympathetic nerve that con- 
trols arterial blood flow to the leg. 

"The operation is old as the hills." 
the doctor says, "li's usually performed 
on elderly people with circulatory prob- 
lems. The improved circulation will in- 
crease the body temperature of Charlie's 
leg about 5®.” 

"Thai's the truth.” Evans says. "You 
can feel the difference with your hand." 

"It should bring his calcium metab- 
olism up to a proper level." Dr. Bono 
explains. "He still has a broken tihia to 
heal and atrophied muscles to rebuild, 
hut he should be ready when camp opens 
in July." 

And. warm leg willing, go through 
an unfractured season next fall, 

THEY SAID tT 

• Ctolden Richards. Dallas Cowboys' 
second draft choice, asked where he 
got the name Golden: "My mother and 
father gave it to me." 

• Reggie Smith, Boston Red Sox out- 
fielder. asked about the New York Yan- 
kee wife-swapping deal between Pitchers 
Fritz Peterson and Mike Kekich: "If 
this had happened 11 years ago. Mama 
never would have let me play ball." 

• Ji>e Gilmartin. Phoenix sportswriter. 

on Connie Hawkins, temperamental 
Suns star: "The Hawk is a vu>rk of art. 
Some nights he's pivctry in motion: 
other nights, still life." end 


“Yeah, but 

station wagons are so dull.” 



Buckle up for safety. 


That's what people used to say. 

But now there’s the Hornet Sport- 
about, the anything but dull Sportwagon 
from American Motors. 

It's just the right size outside and 
inside there's plenty of cargo space. 

And it has four doors and a standard 
six cylinder engine that leaves other little 
wagons behind. 


Sportabout is easy to handle, easy 
on gas, easy on your pocketbook and very 
easy to fall in love with. 

And only American Motors makes 
this promise: The Buyer Protection Plan 
backs every '73 car we build, and we ll 
see that our dealers back that promise. 


AMERICAN MOTORS ROVER PROTECTION PLAnTI 

1. A Simple. Strong f;uarantec.ju5( 101 wordsl 
When you buy a new 1973 car from an American Motors 
dealer, American Motors Corporation guarantees to you that 
except for tires, n will pay for the repair or replacement of 
any part it supplies that is defective in material or workman- 
ship This guarantee Is good for 12 months from the dace the 
car is first used nr 12.000 miles, whichever comes first -All 
we require Is that the car be properlv maintained and cared 
for under normal use and service in the fifiv United Stales or 
Canada, and that pjaranteed repairs or replacement be made 
by an American Motors dealer 

3. A free loaner car from almost every one of our 
dealers if guaranteed repairs take overnight, 

3 . Special Trip Interruption Protection. 

4 . And a coll free hot line to AMC Headquarters 


AMC FI Hornet 

We back them better because we build them better. 



Olga Korbut, tha girl of tears and 
triumph at the Olympics, is off on a 
tour of the U.S., star attraction of 
the Soviet women's gymnastic team 

by MARTHA DUFFY 


W c want Olgal" The chani came 
down from the vast spaces of the 
Astrodome, from a mostly teen-age 
crowd in Houston shouting for an elfin 
Russian girl. She grinned back and her 
smile suffused the Dome. That made 
them want her even more. 

What the world needs every so often 
is something new, something spontane- 
ous, uncontrived, even transcendent. 
Last year it actually arrived in the form 
of Olga Korbut (we cover), the tiny Rus- 
sian gymnast whoappeared at the Olym- 
pic Games in Munich and, via televi- 
sion, captured the hearts of the world. 

Russian girl gymnasts are expected to 
deliver prodigal amounts of symmetry, 
grace and daring and reap in return their 
customary harvest of gold and silver 
medals. In that establishment 17-year- 
old 4' 10* Olga was totally fresh, with- 
out even the most modest advance her- 
aldry. She shed energy on anyone who 
saw her. Her wide-mouthed smile was 
out of control most of the time, and it 
drew the kind of reaction that only a 6- 
months-old baby can usually manage. 
When Olga laughed everyone laughed 
with her; when she wept, it turned out, 
she had plenty of company, too. 

She darted on the slim balance beam, 
swung high on the uneven bars, and 
what a flexible flyer she was. Her big- 
gest triumph was a brand-new move, 
never displayed before by anyone, any- 
where. Its technical title is simply “back- 
flip,” but even the most casual observer 
knew down his spine that he had just 
seen something unique. 

tontinuta 

Olga parforms spectacularly on the uneven 
bars (top left) and on the beam, where the 
height of her leap Is a mark of excellence. 
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Rusudan SikharuUdze fUpa from the fleer. 


RUSSIAN PIXIE conHnufd 

She seemed to have wings, but at one 
point in one event, executing a simple 
glide kip she had done countless times 
before, she tripped badly. She was clear- 
ly out of the running and she went back 
to the bench and wept. The camera, al- 
ready transfixed by her, caught every 
tear. From an unearthly sprite, a du- 
rable human heroine emerged. 

Now the Russian women’s gymnastic 
team is on a two-week tour of seven 
U.S. cities— Houston, Buffalo, Los An- 
geles, Miami, Philadelphia, Washington 
and New York — and there is no ques- 
tion but that it was little Olga who 
brought them here. There are six girls 
altogether, and at least two of them, Lud- 
milla Turishcheva and Tamara Lazako- 
vich, are generally considered more ac- 
complished all-around gymnasts than 
Korbut. But without Korbut there would 
be no tour. It says so right in the con- 
tract — a document involving the AAU, 
the U.S. Gymnastic Federation, its Rus- 
sian counterpart and the cosmetic firm 
Faberg^, which manages the tour and 


will underwrite any losses in the inter- 
est of spH5rt and publicity, (“Anything 
that will make people sweat more,” said 
one tired promoter.) 

In New York, where they touched 
down, Olga talked zestfully to the press. 
She is proud of her English, but her lead- 
ers usually insist that she converse 
through an interpreter. No, she has no 
boyfriends. Yes. she has studied English 
for three years. No, this is not the first 
time she has received roses (“They were 
in the dustbin in Munich”). Her parents’ 
instructions? “Be careful, be first, be joy- 
ful.” During the next leg of the trip, to 
Houston, she sashays twice down the 
aisle of the plane in her shocking-pink 
sweater enjoying the stares. From her 
bulging flight bag hangs an object with a 
mass of violet hair. It is apparently a 
hedgehog, and Olga carries it, she says, 
because it smells of candy. At Houston 
airport, all the girls are presented with 
Stetsons. Delighted, they put them on at 
once, but only Olga gets the angle right — 
straight down almost to the eyes. 

Faberge people had put together a pro- 
gram of cultural diversions and amuse- 
ments for the girls. On presenting it to 
the Soviet team, they received some 
shocks. Through his pretty interpreter. 
Leader Vladimir Smolevsky said nyet to 
everything. No lunches, no dinners, no 
tours. Instead, could they please have a 
sauna and a place to work out now? 
The AAU man rustled up a local gym, 
but no one could find a free sauna. 

Negotiations continued, with the Rus- 
sians patiently but adamantly winning 
every point. The next stop would be Buf- 
falo. Surely the girls should see Niag- 
ara Falls. “We will see Niagara Falls if 
there is no sauna,” said Smolevsky. 

In short. Faberge had just encountered 
the small, closed world of Russian gym- 
nastics, where discipline reigns uncon- 
tested. Despite the fact that the girls 
were ashen with fatigue, Smolevsky ex- 
plained: “Training is the best way to re- 
cover. The most helpful thing is active 
rest.” 

His charges would not quarrel with 
that. They need the gym the way fish 
need water and, once there, they can 
no more be reached than trout in a deep 
pool. Going about regimens that seem 
to spring from private need or inspi- 
ration, they ignore photographers, at- 
tendants, other athletes and even some 
male groupies who try to attach them- 
selves to their entourage. 
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In the beginning of a workout there 
is some horseplay — always with 85- 
pound Olga in the middle. Two team- 
mates swing her like a jump rope. She 
does a stag leap into another’s arms,, 
mocking the bravura end of classical bal- 
let pa.^ de deit.x. Then all the girls lose 
themselves in dodge ball. 

Gradually they separate. Turishcheva, 
the best athlete and acknowledged group 
leader, may spend an hour in trancelike 
motion on the high, four-inch balance 
beam. Lazakovich, the most musical, 
traces and retraces her floor exercises. 
The younger girls are slightly more vol- 
atile: Rusudan Sikharulidzc, a fiery 
Georgian; Luba Bogdanova, a daring 
girl with a loping stride who has not 
yet quite found her own style; Antonina 
Koshel, miserable because she has hurt 
her elbow slightly. 

Soon they are unaware even of each 
other. But who are the three men hang- 
ing around on the sidelines staring at 
the ceiling, counting the empty house? 
They might be security guards, but they 
are in fact three of Russia’s most fa- 
mous gymnastic coaches. The three top 
girls travel with their own coaches, who 
each also superintends one younger girl 
during the trip. 

At first the noncommunication be- 
tween coach and pupil seems comical. 
In the U.S.. coaches arc constantly un- 
derfoot, encouraging or criticizing their 


Ludmilla Turishcheva, the group's leader. 




charges, “spotting” them — standing 
ready to catch them — on risky high 
maneuvers. The Russians look at things 
differently. Says Vikenty Dimitryev.who 
coaches Lazakovich, “The relationship 
is so close that a gesture is usually 
enough to correct a flaw. This approach 
makes the gymnast independent, as she 
must be in competition.” He adds that 
in general it is harder to coach women 
than men. “They get frustrated more 
quickly,” he sighs. “They like to be 
loved, to be admired.” 

Korbut's mentor, Renald Knysh, is 
the most unfathomable of an inscrutable 
lot. But between him and Olga there is 
animal communication. Sometimes they 
stare at each other from a distance like 
two cats; then Knysh may turn his back. 
But their gymnastics are mental as well. 
They arc the two greatest innovators in 
the sport. “Olga's spectacular moves 
have evolved slowly,” says Knysh. “The 
relation of the coach and the athlete is 
very prickly. There is a lot of tension.” 
Knysh knows exactly what he is aiming 
at. “I am not interested in gold medals. 
Judges are usually slow in accepting in- 
novation, What I am concerned with is 
how spectators react to Olga and I try 
to get her to think the same way.” He 
does not add that the judges will fol- 
low, but in fact they usually do. In Mu- 
nich, Korbut’s marks soared after the 
audience booed her first day's scores. 


/noi'«5 carefully along the balance beam. 




Olga's personal coach. Renald Knysh, watches her workouts from a distance, as is his style. 


There has been no time yet to de- 
velop a new move, but the famous back- 
flip is even more electrifying and tech- 
nically perfect than at the Olympics. 
Since then she has received thousands 
of letters, some of them addressed to 
“Olga, Moscow,” but she insists that 
she does not feel like a celebrity. 

Still, the Olympics brought some 
changes. For one thing, she was given 
her own apartment in her hometown of 
Grodno near the Polish border. What 
part of town is it in? “In the same house, 
the same floor, the same corner as mine," 
says Knysh. Olga acquired some mod- 
ern furniture along with hand-me-downs 
from her mother. She would like to dec- 
orate the walls with posters of herself, 
she says, “but there aren’t any.” 

There will be if the voice of young 
Houston is heard. When the workouts 
move to the Astrodome, she is dogged 
by autograph-seekers, many with braces 
on their teeth. The gymnastic club of An- 
drews, Texas (for ages 8 to 15) jour- 
neyed nine hours and 600 miles to catch 
a glimpse of her. Hordes of delegates to 
a convention of high school entrepre- 
neurs attempt to storm the seventh floor 
of the Astroworld Hotel, where the girls 
stay. No one succeeds, and the girls are 
not allowed to go anywhere without the 
entire party. 

They do not seem frustrated, even 
Olga, for all her theatrical ways. They 
have quickly learned to love American 
television and start watching cartoons 
at 6:30 a.m. They diet strictly. Break- 
fast is the only real meal of the day and 
its high point in the U.S. is ketchup. 
One morning they washed down their 
eggs with three whole bottles. 

It may have been the ketchup or per- 


haps the lingering effects of flight, but 
the tour's first performance in Houston 
had some ragged moments. Olga's flips 
were brilliant, but elsewhere her timing 
seemed hurried. Turishcheva fell off 
the balance beam and curtailed the 
rest of her program. Even so, her floor 
exercises — a free program done to mu- 
sic — provided the evening's most lyrical 
sequence. The crowd gave her two ova- 
tions, then went back to chanting for 
Olga. 

When it was all over, Smolevsky pro- 
nounced himself satisfied. “They will 
loosen up now; the Astrodome is not 
the ideal place for gymnastics. It is a 
sport of precision as well as strength.” 
He is doubtless right that his proud ath- 
letes will loosen up, hunker down, or 
do whatever else is necessary to bring 
about perfection. Niagara may have to 
wait. END 
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NOW PLAYING RIGHT: 
MANNY SANGUILLEN 

With Roberto Clemente gone, Pittsburgh's fielding problems are manifold. 
6o-go 6afs must compensate for so-so g/oves by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


I really feel bad. because we miss him 
' so bad,” says Manny Sanguillen. ihe 
erstwhile Pirate catcher who has been 
assigned both Roberto Clemente's lock* 
er and the task of trying to replace him 
in right field this spring. “The last few 
years, to me he fee! like my family. We 
used to have fun together, you know. 
Like when he try to make a home run 
inside the park, and Willie Mays throw 
him out. I put a towel down in the dress- 
ing room and slide into it and say. ‘Oh, 
oh. I an old man now.' 

“1 don't like to talk too much about 
him. Everything come to my mind about 
him.” 

Dave Giusii, the Pirate player rep- 
resentative. cites another reason not to 
dwell on the memory of his late, inim- 
itable teammate, who died Dec. 31 in a 
plane crash off the coast of Puerto Rico 
while trying to fly relief supplies to earth- 
quake victims in Nicaragua. 

“He's gone," saysGiusti, “and there's 
not a thing wc can do about it. And it 
may not be wise to talk too much about 
it. Wc might start thinking we’re going 
to lose, when instead we should be think- 
ing, ‘Hell, we got up to 12 games ahead 
last year when he was out for quite a 
while.’ ” 

There is a memorial plaque on the 
door of Clemente’s room in Pirate City, 
the team’s training complex in Braden- 
ton. Fla., and commemorative coins are 
sold at the games, Each Pirate wears a 
strip of black material tacked onto his 
left shoulder. 

“But baseball ain’t gonna slop for no- 
body.” says Pirate slugger Willie Siar- 
gell. “It’s just a big business and it's 
gotta keep goin’." 

On the bulletin board in the dressing 
room someone has pinned a newspaper 
clipping headlined bench says pirates 
won’t be same without CLEMENTE. 
In the story the Cincinnati catcher says 
the Pirates won’t come off the bench 
swinging anymore without Clemente to 
inspire them. 

“That’s his opinion,” says Stargell. 
“Opinions are like bchinds, everybody’s 
got one.” 

But the Pirates no longer have the 
man who averaged .317 over 18 years, 
got precisely 3,000 hits and played right 
field the way Segovia plays a ma/affuena, 
only with more bravura. How will they 
replace him? 

Well, the power to get those big Cle- 
mente-model Pirate bats around and into 


the pitch has not passed away with Ro- 
berto. Without him Pittsburgh still has 
nine men — Sanguillen, Stargell, Gene 
Clines, Milt May, Dave Cash, Vic Da- 
valillo. Rich Hcbner, A1 Oliver and Ren- 
nie Stennett — whose combined lifetime 
major league batting average is .289. And 
the list does not include Bob Robertson, 
who when not slumping is the team’s sec- 
ond-best home-run threat. 

Just last Saturday the Pirates beat 
Kansas City on four 380- to 440-foot 
home runs interspersed with shot after 
shot after shot. The Pirates did not just 
dump balls into the outfield or hit a lot 
of scraggly little grounders. They hit in 
bold strokes. Rip, rip, rip. 

What won't be the same about the Pi- 
rates is the defense. As good a hitter as 
Clemente was, he was a better fielder. 
'■Sometime this year,” says pitching ace 
Steve Blass, "somebody is going to go 
from first to third against us on a single 
to right. And I’m going to be shocked. 
It’s never happened before, in all the 
time I've been in the big leagues, be- 
cause Clemente has always been there. 
I’ll find myself backing up first base on 
the play, because Clemente knew the 



4 plaque marks C/amanla'a old room. 


lead runner wasn’t going to try any- 
thing against him, so he’d try to pick 
off the hitler taking too big a turn.” 

“Somebody would hit the ball against 
us,” recalls Sanguillen. “and we all say, 
‘It's gone.’ We don't even know Cle- 
mente is running. And then he go ‘poom’ 
against the fence and catch the ball. I 
don’t know how he do it.” 

Nobody else knows how, either, but 
it falls to Sanguillen, one of baseball’s 
best catchers but an untried outfielder, 
to take over in right if he can. and if he 
can be suitably replaced behind the plate. 
Sanguillen is one of the few catchers 
the game has known who has not only 
the hands, arm and bat but also the 
speed and heart to take on such a chal- 
lenge. And to date Sanguillen has played 
only 30 or 40 games in the outfield, most 
of them in winter league ball. 

In his second game in right field this 
spring Sanguillen fell down before com- 
ing to terms with a single and did some 
unnecessary scrambling while chasing 
down a double. Last year in St. Louis, 
in one of his two outfield appearances, 
he ran straight at a line drive to his 
right instead of cutting back to get it 
on the hop. then lost it in the lights. He 
fell and three runs scored. 

“But I would have caught it in the 
air if it hadn't been for the lights,” San- 
guillen says, and maybe — shades of Ron 
Swoboda in the 1969 World Series — he 
will bea man to make the unconventional 
great play. After all, he can hit a ball 
off his ear or off his toe on a line to any 
point in the park, and he has organized 
a flurry of long arms and legs into a con- 
sistently distinguished catching perfor- 
mance. 

Still, it will be some time before San- 
guillen settles in. “You don't know if 
you going to make the play.” he says. 
“You not sure you going to throw the 
ball the right place. It is like looking 
for a new family. Home plate was my 
family.” 
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Making a shaky start as Roberto's raptacament In right field, Sangui/len reaches for a fly. 


The removal of Sanguillen from ihc 
catchcr-infield family raises doubts about 
its stability. Young May seems capable 
but still has to prove himself as a reg- 
ular catcher. And an infield of Hebner. 
32-year-old Gene Alley, Cash and Star- 
gell is not the most agile in baseball. 
One thing that hurt the Pirates in last 
year's playoffs was that too many ground 
balls got through that infield. 

Stargell, an excellent lefifieldcr, is a so- 
so first baseman; Robertson is vice versa. 
But Stargell will be at first and Rob- 
ertson— or Clines. Davalillo, Stennett or 
rookie Rich Zisk— will be in left, be- 
cause Stargell cannot subject his bad 
knees to any more outfield pounding. 

So this may be the first Pirate team 
in at least 19 years without any dash 
afield. It is Stargell's belief, however, 
that “wcMl miss the man more than the 


ballplayer. There arc a lot of men going 
around saying they're great, but there 
aren't many good men left.” 

■‘Big game or not.” says May, “Cle- 
mente was always diving to make a play. 
You'd think, who am I to loaf if a fella 
like that is busting his butt?” 

“But it wasn't life and death every 
moment,” says Blass. "Three minutes 
before game time he'd be stretched out 
naked on the training table. We timed 
him once at 34 seconds getting into a 
full uniform. We laid it all out and it 
Just jumped on him. 

“We'll miss his agitating. Other guys, 
people just look up for a minute and 
say, 'Oh, that's just Johnson yelling at 
Blass again.' But when Clemente got to 
going back and forth with somebody, 
you knew it was something ^oorf, and a 
crowd would gather.” 


“Baltimore without Frank Robin- 
son.” a baseball man said when Rob- 
inson was traded to L.A.. '"is like, God 
forbid, a mother of six young children 
dying.” Clemente was not the same kind 
of strong, stalwart figure on the Pirates. 
He was a more complex human being. 
He was very proud, and could seem very 
innocent and also very defensive. He 
didn't like to play when he fell below 
par, because he didn't like to misrep- 
resent his abilities. And some of the com- 
plaints that kept him below par seemed 
exotic. The Pirate team he came up w ith 
resented his peculiarities, and he re- 
mained distant. After the 1960 World 
Series he dressed quickly, left the club- 
house celebration and went down to 
whoop it up with the fans. 

The grandness with which Clemente 
approached the ’71 Series might have 
put off many teammates. Stargell was 
not hitting, Clemente told Sanguillen, 
so “I'm going to have to sacrifice my- 
self to hit the long ball.” The possibil- 
ity for friction existed between Clemente 
and Stargell, who always played hurl. 
There was no such friction. 

Clemente’s fellow stars in the last few 
years seemed to realize that having him 
around was well worth their accepting 
his own rich sense of himself. And as in- 
tent as they were last week on looking 
ahead and advancing their own careers, 
they didn't have to be prodded much to 
talk about Clemente. “I wanted the 
chance to play,” said May, “but if this 
is what it took for me to get it. . . ." 

“He told me that the last three years 
he was the happiest man in the world,” 
said Sanguillen. “He say. 'When 1 am 
sick and go home now I listen to you 
guys play on radio and I'm so happy be- 
cause of all the talents. I know some- 
body going to do something.' 

"When he die it was so big in Puerto 
Rico people stop everything. Nobody 
have any more parties for New Year’s. 
F.verybody go to the beach to try to 
find him. Try to find the body or at 
least something. I was really hurt for 
his wife. 1 know how much one and the 
other used to love, and be together. She 
went down to the beach every day, too. 
to pray or see what she could do. I 
think she is still going down there. 

“Clemente is still on the ball club. 
His spirit belong here. You know how 
great he was in the outfield. And he 
gives his life for somebody he don't 
know.” END 
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DOWN TO THE SWEET SIXTEEN 


The season 's sur\^iyofs continue their battle into the NCAA regionals. By Saturday just four will be left, and only the 
surprise of the decade will keep one of them from being irrepressible UCLA by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


I f somebody will clear ihe place of all 
this debris; if the probation sufTorcts 
oscr here and the ineligibility cases over 
there and all the college basketball peo- 
ple everywhere who have been charged 
with forgery, bribery, robbery, extortion, 
kidnap, child abuse, old age and failure 
to replace the cap on the toothpaste will 
kindly move out. maybe we can get some 
kind of a tournament started. Now. 

The NCAA coasted into its 35lh an- 
nual basketball playoffs last week with 
visions of perfection dancing ahead. Un- 
fortunately. after many seasons of try- 
ing, Ihe venerable organization seemed 
no nearer its ideal than ever before, f or 
when the 197.^ NCAA playoffs arc re- 
membered in the years to come, it will 
not be for any sense of logic or sweet rea- 
son. Who wasn't there will seem as basic 
as who was. who retained sanity as im- 
portant as w ho won games. 

This was the year the NCAA sent 
South Carolina and its carpetbag full 
of New Yorkers all the way to Wichita 
where there isn't oven a delicatessen 
worth the cream cheese. It hid Okla- 
homa City's Abe Lemons way up in the 
mountains of Logan. Utah where no- 
body could hear his funny lines. (“We'll 
have to parachute in there." Abe was 
heard to say in the distance. “Plus bat- 
tle some grizzlies.” ) And linally this was 
the year North Carolina State— unbeat- 
en, untied and. some said, unscrupu- 
lous - was forced to sit at home on pro- 

Southwestern Louisiana's Dwight Lamar (to). 
Katin Oravey of Kenliieky (35) and Provi- 
danca's Srnie DiGragorio shot opponents 
ditzy, but Maryland's tall Tom McMillan was 
Involved in the dizziest shootout of all. 


bation while everybody else fought for 
the championship of the other 49 states. 
A moment of silence, y'all. while the 
Wolfpack bays at the Carolina moon. 

State's problems were of its own mak- 
ing. hut balTling any cogent analysis was 
the NCAA's lirst-round pairings last Sat- 
urday that had the two best teams in the 
Fast and Ihe two best in the Midwest fac- 
ing off against each other. This ploy im- 
mediately eliminated the splendid Olym- 
pian. Mike Banlom of St. Joseph's, as 
well as Houston's carnival style. SS'hat 
the pairings also did wascsiablish ihccrc- 
dentials of Prov idcnce ( w hich beat St. Jo- 
seph's 89-76) and Southwestern Louisi- 
ana (whose Dwight Lamar scored 35 
points while the Cajuns were running 
away from Houston 102-89) as forces to 
be reckoned with in the ensuing rounds. 

As always, the question is can Prov- 
idence or Southwestern Louisiana — or 
anybodyclsc reckon with UCLA? Can 
Long Beach?Can Marquelte?Can Mary- 
land? Can Austin Healy? Uh. Austin 
Peay? Come again? 

All season long, rival coaches have 
been puzzling over the true worth of 
the current Bruins. Overrated is one 
opinion. Can't shoot outside. Don't press 
that well. One-man team. Other observ- 
ers claim just the opposite. Pacific's Stan 
Morrison says there are two leagues in 
college and one contains only UCLA. 
New Mexico's Norm F.llenberger insists 
it is yet to be determined if UCLA is 
human. Southern Cal's Bob Boyd says 
Ihe Bruins may be belter than ever and 
that they are to be compared only to 
Ihe UCLA team of 1968. Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar's junior year. 

With all of this on the UCT.A side, 
can the NCAA tournament be as thor- 
oughly set up for the Bruins to win again 


as it appears to be? Consider that here 
is UCLA with its John Wooden and its 
Bill Walton and its Keith Wilkes and it 
is permitted l(> play the West Regional 
at home in Pauley Pavilion, where its rec- 
ord IS 1 17-2. Here are the Bruins with 
their 71 consecutive victories and their 
six straight national championships 
(eight in the Iasi nine years) and their 
rebounding strength and their barbed- 
wire defense and their loaded bench and 
maybe their best team of all lime, and 
they are granted another favor? 

l.aic developments seemed to make 
UCLA's task easier than ever. Before 
the qualifying even started, two more 
teams with high potential faltered 
North Carolina, beaten in the ACC tour- 
nament by lowly Wake Forest with the 
help of the familiar Last Ditch Soviet 
Bomb I’ass; and Minnesota, which had 
all the talent but not enough heart to 
withstand the Big Ten's final week. 

So we arc left with a veritable Po- 
st’idoii Atlvi'iiiiirt' of an NCAA tour- 
nament. where audiences at the four re- 
gional sites will have to make do with 
watching 1 6 survivors of conference races 
and preliminary rounds battle each oth- 
er this w eekend at Charlotte. N .C.. Nash- 
ville. Tenn.. Houston and t.os Angeles. 
The next week the four winners will meet 
in St. Louis in a revised semifinals for- 
mat that sends the West against the Mid- 
cast and the Fast against the Midwest 
with the championship game scheduled 
for Monday night. March 26, 

The annual frenzied pursuit of UCLA 
was pul in fine perspective in Logan 
last week when Lemons was asked how 
he might play Ihe defending champions. 
“.A horrifyin' subject." said Coach Abe. 
“That's like thankin' about buyin'acem- 

eonlinunl 
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ctcry plot." But Lemon> Nvas spared any 
chance when Arizona State dropped in 
layups all night to beat OCU in the open- 
ing round. 103 78. 

Coach Ned Wulk’s Sun Devils came 
out of nowhere this season, using "The 
f lying Chicano." Mike Contreras, along 
with eight other men to win their league 
on the final day. They may be the most 
physical team in WAC history and. 
against UCLA, they will have history 
on their side: Arizona State was the last 
team to defeat the Bruins in champi- 
onship play. That was in 1963. 

Contreras and Jim Owens compose a 
good backcourt. but the Sun Devils will 
need 6' 1 1". 260-pound Ron Kennedy 
playing well above his head and bulk to 
slay in the game with UCLA. "The Bru- 
ms can do a few more things than Okla- 
homa City,” Wulk winks, "and Walton 
is a comer." 

Bill W'alion will especially come to 
play if. as cspccicd. Long Beach gets 
past San Francisco to qualify for an- 
other renewal of that long-running se- 
nes. The Armenian Meets The Wizard. 
Coach Jerry Tarkanian's 49crs are not 
a cinch. If they arc sluggish and look- 
ing ahead, as they were against Weber 
State, they will be defeated by an ex- 
cellent Don team that has rugged shoot- 
ers in Kevin Rcstani and I’hil Smith as 
welt as size, poise and a notable lack o1 
fear. But Fd RailefT (sometimes referred 
to as I'd Rei-La(T by NBC announcers) 
should prevail and get his team to UCLA 
on individual talent alone. 

In the past two West Regionalst heside- 
linc by-ptay between UCLA and Long 
Beach has been as nasty as any bitter ri- 
vals could want. Itcrupiedm 1971 when 
a UCL.A administrator sal at courlside 
and badgered the referees while being 
hassled himself by a Long Beach radio 
announcer. Last year during their rough, 
spitlirc contest. Wooden had words with 
two Long Beach players and called the 
49crs' play "disgraceful and unethical," 
after which Ratieff claimed UCLA was 
"protected" by the officials. 

This week 7'arkanian is already upset 
about his ticket allotment in Pauley, 
where UCLA closed public sale and re- 
served most of the scats for its own fans. 
That is SOP for a host team, of course, 
but the Long Beach coach also says that, 
to be fair, the NCAA West Regional 
should beheld in Housionanyway. Right 
on. Armenian. 


As for RatlcfT. this is his Last Tango 
in Pauley and he aches to bring olT his 
winierlong prediction that the 49ers will 
beat L'CLA. Two years ago. employing 
its vaunted 2-3 /one. Long Beach had 
the game won until RallelT fouled out. 
Last year no defenses worked and the 
49ers were never in it. 

Tarkanian believes the Bruins' outside 
shooting is vulnerable and tliat a zone 
still is the way to stop them, but his 
own defense has been ineffective with 
little Rick Aberegg in the lineup, and 


that is Tank’s quandary: .Aberegg is too 
valuable offensively to be replaced. 

"UCLA is making a mistake showing 
its games on delayed TV." said Long 
Beach’s 6' 1 1" Center Nate Stephens re- 
cently. "I go home and figure out ways 
to Slop W allon. He can be slopped." Ste- 
phens made his observation just after 
he had held San Diego State's 6' 7” 
John Anderson, a starter who was av- 
eraging fewer than 10 points, to 18. So 
much for Long Beach logic. 

However, if the twin power btns. 


A LOOK BACK AT THE 
UCLA RECORD 

The Bruins have won (he NCAA eight times in nine years. Had 
freshmen been eligible in 1966 it could have been a sweep. 


1964 Unranked in prcscason pv>lls. this team led by 6' 2’ Walt Haz/ard still 
IS Coach John Wjioden’s favorite among all UCI A liilists, It was also 
his smallest championship team no starter was taller than 6' 5' but 
It compensated for its deticicncics with a mcrcdcs.s full-coiivt /one prevs 
that shattered opponents. The Bruins were 29-0 when, in the finals, they 
met Duke with its two 6 10' pivotnicn and two future NBA All-Stars. 
Jeff Mullins and Jack Mann. UCT A harassed the Blue Devils into 29 
errors and won with a record score, 98 8.^, A dynasty had begun. 

1965 The power of the press became Subject A in oil-season clinics as coach- 
es debated methods of coping with UCLA's swarming defense. The 
answer seemed immediately at hand when the team was upset 1 10 83 by 
Illinois in the season opener. That was only wishful thinking. W<H>dcn 
decided to let Clail CuHidrich. a shooter, run the otfense. The Bruins 
lost just once more before meeting No, 1 Michigan in the NCAA final. 
GfHidneh's thrusts fouled out the entire Wolverine front line. He scored 
42 points in a 91 80 victory and UCI A had its second title in a row. 

1966 At its freshman-varsity game. UCI A got some goinl news along with the 
bad. The Brubabes thrashed the varsity, presaging a year in which UCLA 
would not win a third straight NCAA championship. But the star of the 
game was 7’ I freshman Lew Aleindor. who scored .31 p4>inis. grabbed 
21 rebounds and would soivn begin his own ihrcc-ycarera. Mad freshmen 
been allowed to play then, it might have been four. As Don Haskins. coach 
of champion Texas Western, said, "This was probably aonce-iii-a-lifctimc 
thing." h was, at least, a oncc-in-a-dccadc thing. 

1967 Alcmdor set a difficult precedent for himself by ramming home 56 
points in his debut against USC. Scattered abmit the posigamc debris 
were some dozen single-game records. But he later followed that with 
61 points. ITespairing coaches were beginning to say that the last two 
initials in UCI A siwd for Lew Aleindor. The Bruins went over 99 
points 12 times and to stop this assault rivals turned to a non-olTcnsc. 
the stall. It did no gtHnl. UCLA won each of its last 10 games by at 
least 15 pivinis, including the NCAA title game against Dayton, 79-64. 


Leonard Gray and Roscoe PondcMcr — 
who is ihe besi siMh man in college— 
play »o iheir sirength ... If Ahcregg, a 
flaky sort, can maintain composure . , . 
if Stephens can stay awake and help 
keep Walton off the boards ... If ihe 
49ers can shoot well, keep close, hold 
their poise and let Ratlelf take over the 
game, it is possible they will win. 

Southwestern Louisiana, its suit vs. the 
NCAA now in the law courts, should 
gel out of the Midwest without too much 
trouble. Of course, trouble has been the 


school’s middle name since Januars 
when it was charged with 125 violations 
and atllicicd with a neat case of gal- 
loping paranoia. Just after that USL was 
humbled by 42 points at Jacksonville 
and the season looked gone. But two 
days later, trailing Cincinnati by 19 
pirinis at halftime and on the verge of 
quilting, something stirred inside the Ca- 
juns and right then they turned the sea- 
son around. L'Sl. won that game and 
the team has played with determination 
and a new sense of piirptise ever since. 


Coach BersI (the Pcryl) Shiple>. Bo 
Pete Lamar and all the rest have esen 
kept in good humor while being sub- 
jected to all kinds of innuendo, insults 
and Big Spender" times from op- 

position bands. "I was supposed to have 
received SlOO after a game we played 
and Roy Lbron S450." jokes Lamar, 
••Now. man. that sounds kind of back- 
wards. doesn't ii?" 

During recent months Lamar has be- 
come a proud father and a complete plav - 
er: the formerly morose Fbron— whose 
white headband makes him look like 
someone the M.ASH people lost hold 
of — has stopped loafing; and freshman 
Larrv Logie has quelled his tempestuous 
personality enough to hclpconsidcrablv. 
No fewer than eight Cajuns could have 
a future in the pros, and when this team 
is/oomingand unworried bv what it con- 
siders biased referees, it is nearly im- 
possible to contain. 

Kansas State, whose Jack Hartman 
bemoans the worthlessness of his Tar- 
tan Boor, the tack of media attention 
for his team and hot water in its show- 
ers, will get first crack at USL. His Wild- 
cats have strong Steve Mitchell and Larrv 
Williams up front, feisty Lon Kruger in 
backcouri and a line sense of discipline 
and coaching. They arc the soundest 
team in the regional, but thc> arc used 
to playing with that old .^0-second cUkL 
on the Big Eight wall. The quicksilver 
Cajuns should ea.sily beat the K-State 
^one down the floor, and when they do 
not Lamar will lire his grenades. The 
Wildcats should learn quickly enough 
that Bo Pete can get off a lot of gre- 
nades in .10 seconds. 

In the other half of the draw the Hap- 
piness Boys of Memphis State will meet 
South Carolina's Kiddie Korps. Though 
Frank McCJuirc talks a lot about fresh- 
men Alex English and Mike Dunicavv. 
the Gamecocks continue to play their 
awful "passive" ^one and they have to 
rely too much on smooth senior Kevin 
Joyce to carry them. 

The man with Ulster in his eyes will 
not be enough against the hungry Ti- 
gers from Memphis, whose Larry Kenon 
should have a field day inside against 
South Carolina's 7-footcr, Danny Tray- 
lor. If there must be a dark horse. Coach 
Gene Bartow’s Memphis team is a goinJ 
choice. Besides having rebounders Ken- 
on and Ronnie Robinson, who can go 
get the ball with anybody, and Larry 
rwtrfnun/ 


1068 College haNketball wav reduced to two last defenses against Big Leu . One 
was the NCAA rules cummittce, which took his dunk shot awa> ; the other 
was Elvin Hayes of Houston, who said. •' Aicindor's not at all what ihcv 
put him up to he." Prophetic words, it seemed, when the Cougars snapped 
UCLA's 47-gamc win streak 71 69 before 52.69 J in the Astrodome. But Al- 
cindor was plaving with double vision caused earlier h> a finger in his left 
eye. When the two met in the NCAA semifinals. UCLA routed Houston 
lOI -69. The North Carolina final was anticlitnaclic. 

1969 UCLA and Akindor played out their unprecedented string of three titles 
in a row with the detached air of those whose success has been preordained. 
Lynn Shackelford tossed in the free throws that nailed down an 85 82 
thriller over Drake in the semifinals, one of the Bruins' few interesting v k- 
topics, and said: "A lot of it has been boring. Everybody said wc would win 
three. That has taken a lot out of the accomplishment." Alcindor made 
15 of 20 shots against overmatched Purdue in the finals and stood on a 
chair to cut down the nets after the 92-72 trouncing. 

1970 WiHxfcn hated to lose the man he would soon call Lewis Krarcem, but 
he liHikcd forward to coaching to win rather than not to lose. South 
Camlina was the prcscason favorite to break UCLA's latest streak, but 
the pickers had overlooked Steve Patterson, a mechanical 6' 9' center 
who had been redshirted for the day when .Alcindor was no longer 
around, and two multitalented forwards, Sidney Wicks and Curtis Rowe. 
For a change, in the NCAA finals Jacksonville had the 7-fooiers but 
the Bruins dominated Artis Gilmore and UCLA won easily 80 69. 

1971 The team Wixidcn calls his "most confident" lost only once when 
Notre Dame's Austin Carr drove through it for 46 points- but came 
close half a dozen other times. With reports of racial friction on the 
squad and Henry Bibby's shiwting far off. winning became more dif- 
ficult than it had been in five years. Patterson's 29 points just did stave 
off Villanova 68-62 in the NCAA final. W'ben the clock had almost 
run out. Wicks told Wewden on the bench. "Coach, it’s been a great 
career." Bounding back to play, he added. 'Voii’rc really something." 

1972 Straight olT the Walton Gang Kxiked like another of those three-year 
UCLA alflictions. It began with seven lOO-point games and finished 
with 50 victories. Comparistms between Center Hill Walton and Al- 
cindor were inevitable. Aicindor's intimidated opponents shot .58.1. W'al- 
ton's .582, and each had 466 rebounds as a sophomore, l.ouisvillc's 
Denny Crum, a former UCLA asMstanl. was back in Los Angeles to 
see the Bruins beat his Cardinals and Florida State in the NCAA finals. 
He called this Ihe best UCL A team he had seen. The beat goes on. 


NCAA ronlinufd 


Finch, who smiles all the lime he is kill- 
ing an opponent sofily. the Tigers may 
bring along iheir Sfuifi fan. Isaac Hayes, 
to do his number. 

Still. Memphis State is not a tour- 
nanient-lcstcd club and its lack of quick- 
ness will be a major factor against a foe 
like Southwestern Louisiana. It is ob- 
vious now that the Cajuns have become 
almost passionately motivated by their 
indictments and they are primed to un- 
limber on anyone who gets in the way. 
This tournament may be USL's last be- 
fore banishment (“It's a shame they're 
in." says the NCAA's Tom Scott. “I 
hope they get beat quick"), and the 
Cajuns want it to be memorable. 

The surprise of ihe year in the Mid- 
east is the appearance of Austin Peay 
(didn't he play opposite Nita Naldi in 
TIh’ Lovjs of Sfilan'}). In reality. /\ustin 
l*cay is that wild team that came from 
last to (irsi in the Ohio N alley and did 
It under a Lake and through a Fly. Coach 
Lake Kelly and freshman James (Ft\) 
Williams qualilied last week when the 
Governors made enough ol the 53 shots 
they cast olF in the first half against Jack- 
sonville to hang on at the end so Fly 
could score the winning basket in a 
77 75 victory. 

"1 hadda pop (he top." said Fly. 

It has been a storybook season for 
high-scoring Williams, who because ot 
his nickname has had to withstand fly- 
swatters. flypaper and at least one bait- 
er dressed as a can of Raid. Bi'l it isn't 
over yet. Sheer, raw speed will stand 
the Governors in good stead Thursday 
in Nashville against a Kentucky team 
that has never been accused of setting 
sprint records. 

The W'ildcals. appearing in their 21st 
NCAA tournament (a record), have had 
quite a fairy talc of iheir own going this 
Match. At one point they were 3-3 and 
being booed at home. Worse, they were 
being ignored by everyone except Ad- 
olph Rupp, w hose slings and arrows kept 
zinging into the back of lirst-year Coach 
Joe Hall. 

Then Hall patiently brought hischarg- 
es on. watched them “grow up" more 
limes than Tuesday Weld and led them 
past Alabama at midseason, That con- 
lest reversed the flow- of things: the 'Cats 
won their last nine games and Kevin 
Grevey turned into one of the hottest 
sophomores in the land. 


"We wanted to show thata good white 
team can beat a good black team," soph- 
omore Mike Flynn said after the Al- 
abama victory. It is likely the Wildcats 
will get another chance at that since their 
old sparring partner, Marquette, is back 
again in the other half of the draw. 

The Warriors always have found a 
way to lose this regional in the past, 
hut the clues say now is their lime. They 
are probably the quickest team in Amer- 
ica. for one thing. They have a new dom- 
inant big man in Maurice Lucas, for 
another. Even the superb scrap and hus- 
tle that Bohhy Knight's Indiana will 
bring to theirgame should not he enough 
to offset Marquette's dazzling movement 
and board play. 

Bobby T. or "General Patton," as 
Marquette's Al McCiuire calls Knight, 
has done the coaching job of the year 
in molding a freshman hackcourl to go 
with a couple of sophomores and team 
leader John Ritter. The Hoosiers' te- 
nacity in outlasting Minnesota at tlie 
bell was impressive, and they arc very 
deep. For Indiana to keep winning, how- 
ever. senior Center Steve Downing has 
to have exceptional nights, and it is prob- 
ably too much to expect him to battle 
alone Marquette's Lucas. Larry McNeil 
and the King of Ciarbage. (ieorge (Sug- 
ar) Frazier, up above the rims. 

“General Patton will have his troops 
ready." says McGuire. “All I hope is 
they let us play, W'c like to be phys- 
ical." 

The winner of this game should get 
by Kentucky to Si. Louis. The W'ar- 
riors especially have a score to settle 
with the Wildcats from last year when 
Kentucky not only beat them but look 
some cheap shots, too. McCiuire. cer- 
tainly. is a master al score-settling, and 
his team linally should take the Midcast. 

Down at Charlotte, meanwhile, all ol 
l.efty Dricsell's fans in Carolina arc sure 
to lay out the welcome mat for the prod- 
igal son. Lefty coached al Dav idson for 
nine years. Now he coaches Maryland. 
You remember Maryland the Pepper- 
dine of the Fast. W'ell. after N.C. State 
was banished and North Carolina was 
upset last weekend, Dricscll suddenly 
found himself with the stupefying pros- 
pect of having only to beat CIcmson. 
Wake Forest and Syracuse to reach the 
East tinal. Quickly. Maryland was two- 
thirds (here, hacking in all the wav. and 


everybody still had Lefty to kick around 
some more. 

Maryland is one of the more inter- 
esting teams in the country, combining 
guys who play tennis, quote Ferlinghetti, 
impersonate clow ns, dig paintings by Ce- 
zanne and serve on presidential com- 
mittees. ThcTcrps have two Whites, two 
Browns, a Bo. a Bozo, a Mac. a Mo 
and much more Lcn Elmore by name. 
Despite the presence of the more pub- 
licized Tom McMillen, it is the 6' 9" El- 
more upon w hose broken fool the hopes 
of the Terps now rest. Maryland need- 
ed him against Wake Forest last week 
and he won the game with his hobbling 
rebounding. The next night DriescH's 
men played so well they almost beat 
N.C. State without him. 

Now peaking and playing its best un- 
der the direction of freshman John 
I.ucas. Maryland should get by small 
and pesky Syracuse, but the Hast finale 
might be a dilferent story. There, Dric- 
sell's guards. Lucas and defensive ace 
Bob Bodcll, will be hard-pressed to slop 
a Providence backcoiirt that is probably 
the best in the country. 

This assumes the Friars defeat ihcir 
nemesis of last year, Penn, which is no 
certainty, The Quakers under Coach 
Chuck Daly have led the nation in de- 
fense all season and they eliminated St. 
John's in the first round by holding Bill 
Schaeffer to just 16 points. Penn’s re- 
constructed hackcourl. with sophomore 
John Beccroft. handles pressure well, and 
everybody plays defense with savage 
flair. But the offense depends entirely 
on Phil Hankinson and Ron Haigler, 
and Daly admits to having "reluctant 
.shooters." 

This is a grudge battle for the Friars, 
who thought they could go far in the lour- 
nument last season before Penn took 
them apart. Now Providence has the big- 
ger and the littlcr -guns. Little is Ernie 
DiGregorio, who scored 31 against Si. 
Joe in the first round and who, with 6' 4“ 
Kevin Siacom alongside, causes night- 
mares for any defense, l-'orward Fran 
Costello is a clutch shooter. And Marv in 
Barnes, though a mere 6' K". may be sec- 
ond only to Bill Walton among com- 
manding pivolmcn. The Friars had one 
shot at UCLA already and got rolled. But 
they proved they could score on the Bru- 
ins even on Stacom's worst night of the 
year, and the handsome transfer from 
foniinuni 
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The name says it all: 

Iceberg 10 

Icy menthol flavor and only 10 n^.‘tar’ 

Less ‘tar’ than 99% of all menthol cigarettes sold. Yet Iceberg 10 
—with the advanced Delta Designtilter— delivers the full, fresh icy flavor you want. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


10 mg. 'nr'. 0.6 mg. mcotine; n. per cigarene by FTC method. 



How to get the 
for your money 


Buying stereo can be confusing. 

One friend says you ha\e to spend a mint. .-Vnothcr tells you 
about a "specia!'' bargain on a forcign-niadc set. And overly 
enthusiastic salesmen might just confuse you \s ith all kinds of 
technical specs. 

Well, fact is you dohase toknoss a little bit about stereo to make 
sure youTC getting the miisi music for your money . But you don’t 
have to be an engineer. Or even a biilT. Just an intelligent sh«>ppcr 
armed with a few basic facts. 



Start with the Receiver 


A goixl music system starts w ith a gmxl stereo receiver. (A stereo 
receiver is a combination of a stereo amplifier and AM/FM/FM 
stereo tuner. ) So that’s a logical place to begin your buying. 

But picking the right rccci\cris no picnic. Because receivers 
by themselves don’t do a thing you can see or hear. They just 
receive tiny sound impulses from a record, tape, or radio station, 
magnify them millions of times, w ith as little distortion as possible, 
and drive the speakers w ith the magnified impulse. 

All of which means that twoof the most impt)rtant things to 
look for in receivers are how much distortion takes place and how 
much power there is to drive the speakers. 

Distortion raiing.s (called T.H.D. ) are simple. The lower the 
number the better. For example. Sy Ivania receivers C‘R2742 
and CR274.1 both have a rating of 0.5% at full power output. 


which is considered giXHl. 

Power is a bit more complicated. There arc several kinds of 
ratings. But the one that counts is the "contiiunnis” or RMS 
rating. Here the higher the niimhcr. the more poweryou have to 
drive speakers. A receiver like the Sy Ivania C'R2742. with a 
conlinut)us power rating of 2.5 watts pcrchannel. can easily drive 
four big speakers. If you want uneven larger system, with speakers 
all over the house, the Sy Iv unia C R274.4 can handle them with 
a continuous power rating of 50 watts per channel. If you can’t 
get a continuous power rating, he suspicious! 

The next things to check arc the features. A gixnl stereo receiver 
should have s«ilid-staie circuitry. Field FiTcct Transistors (FI\Ts). 
and ceramic tillers. \S c won t go into their technical functions 
here, hut be sure t(» Ux'k for them while buy ing. Onality receivers 
will have them. 

Your receiver should also have a full-fiinct'ion jack panel (like 
the one on the haek t>f the Sy h ania C R274.4 show n below) 
that allows you ti>add extra speakers, tape decks, headphones, or 
other equipment- And make sure there’s built-in capability to 
adapt the new quadraphonic sound systems in ease you want to 
expand in that direction. 

tvery Sylvania receiver, forexample. has built-in Phase 04 
matrix four-channel circuitry t«>cnh;mcc ordinary two-channel 
stereo. This gives the ctTcet of four-channel sound. In addition, you 
can get true (discrete) four-channel sound simply by adding our 
special new l)M027H4W quadraphonic converter. (And of 
course in both cases you need two extra speakers.) 

Finally, cheek the price. As a guide, the Sylvania CR2742 
gives you 50 w alts ttnal continuous and all the rest for S 1 99.95.* 
TheC'R274.4 gives you all that and lOO watts total continuous 
for S279.95. Si> no matter w hat brand you ehtK)se. make sure 
you gel just us much for just as little. 




most music 



Onward 
to the Speakers 

The technical stuff's out of the way. 

Now comes the fun part. 

The only way to buy speakers is to listen to 
them. Compare the different sounds from the different 
sizes. Ask the salesman about "air” or "acoustic" suspension 
speakers. In general, they deliver the most satisfying speaker 
sound. 

Make the salesman work a little. Switch back and forth between 
the big, medium, and smalt speakers. Play it by ear. The ones that 
sound best to you are the ones to buy. 

Just keep your eyes out fora few things while your ears arc busy. 
Make sure the receiver driving the speakers you're hearing is the 
same as the one you're buying. Otherw ise you w on't be getting 
the same sound once you get the speakers home and hooked up to 
your receiver. 

« And remember, the word “speaker" refers to tw o 
things. It means the individual speakers... 

* wtKjfcrs. tweeter, etc. But it also refers to the 
® w hole speaker cabinet, w hieh generally 

contains more than one individual speaker. Be 
sure to cheek out h«>w many speakers there are in 
any speaker cabinet. Two. aw tx)fer for low notes 
i.inda tweeter for high ones, is a minimum. Bigger 
ikers. like the Sy lvania AS 1 25 A. will have at 
least three: a wiHvfer. a dome mid-range, and a 
dome tweeter. 

Prices range from SI 49.95 • for the big Sylvama 
AS 1 25A w ith three speakers to a cabinet, down to 
S59.95'‘ a pair for the Sylvania ASI 706W with two speakers each. 
But above all else, pick the speakers that sound best to you. 



Now It’s the Turntable’s Turn 

There are a few manufacturers w ho speeiuli/c in making 
turntable mechanisms. It's their thing, and their prtxiuet is 
dclinitcly superior. 

The only trick to buyinga turntable, then, is to make sure that 
you get one whose guts come from one of these specialists. 

Any audio manufacturer should be more than happy to tell you 


who made his turntable mechanism. For example. IJual (one of 
the big names) made the changer in Sy Iv ania’s T2705 Automatic 
Turntable. Garrard (that's another big one) made the changer in 
ourn)odel T270.^. 

Ask for magnetic cartridges on your turntable. They're more 
sophisticated and pick up sound impulses belter than eerumie 

cartridges. Bt>th Sy h ania turnlabies have them, 
_ Things like cue-pause control 

I w hich aJIim .s y ou u> gently raise 
and lower the lone arm to any 
band you ch«x)se ) and anti-skate 
control (which equalizes 
pressure biuh walls of a 
record grixvve to give less sound 
distortion ) are usually standard on 
quality turnlabies like a Sy Ivania. 

Price guidelines are Sl.^9.95 fortheT2705andS79.95 for 
theT270.T 

E-x-p-a-n-d-i-n-g 

Adding tape facilities is a simple w ay to expand your basic 
stereo system. 

You can add a Cassette Play Record Tape IX’ck 
like thc.SylvaniaCTIbO to play pre-recorded 
cassette tapes over your speaker system. Or 
y ou can record yourtvwn in two-channel 
stereo. 

Or. you can go the X-traek route, w ith 
a Playback IXck like the Sylvania 
ET2750W. That w ay y ou can use ear 
stereo tapes at home, and vice versa. 




Good Luck! 

By now you're a lot smarter about stereo. You know basically 
what to l(W)k f*)r. And you've got some guidelines on what to pay. 

So now’s the lime to go out shopping. Ltxvk around. Compare. 
Get the most music for your money. 

And even if you don’t pick a Sylvania, enjoy your stereo! 

* H.isn) nn m.tniif.icIiircrX tiigc^slrj lot price 


f??T3 SVLVANIA 

A port el Ocncrol Iel«pHen« & (Itclienici 


When all the roads start 
to feel like railroad tracks, you 
know it’s time for new shocks. 

But maybe you don’t 
know there’s more than one 
type. That’s where your Dclco 
man comes in. He has three 
different types to offer, and 
he’ll be happy to let you know 
which one is just right for you. 

For example, if you 
spend a lot of time on the 
highway or especially rough 


roads. Heavy Duty Delco 
Plcasurizcrs are designed to 
help make riding smooth and 
handling easy. For city driving, 
regular Dclco Pleasurizers can 
case you over the irregularities 
of city streets. Delco 
Pleasur-Lifts give the same ride 
control under normal driving 
conditions and are easily 
air-adjustable to help your car 
haul Iwats, trailers or carry 
heavy loads. 


When you know you 
need new shocks, you ought 
to know you have a choice. 

So let a Dclco man tell you 
about Plcasurizers, Heavy 
Duty Plcasurizcrs and 
Pleasur-Lift shock absorbers. 
After all, it’s his business to 
know what’s right for your car. 

THE MORE YOU KNOW, 

THE MORE YOirii WANT DELCO. 
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Holy C loss, whom C oach Have Ciaviit 
calls "our iciny on ihe cake.” should not 
have another game as had as that onc. 

"Barncs gels away with being a cen- 
ter in the Kast.” a Maryland scout said 
the other day. "but in our league he 
wouldn't be that elTcctive.” O.K.. stop 
Barnes. Now. stop Stacom. Now. sii>p 
I'rnie D. It is doubirul that Penn or 
Maryland will he able to pull out that 
many slops. 

Whatever team makes n through the 
hast should bcai in mind that it is there 
on a borrowed ticket, courtesy of the 
man in the red velvet suit. ( oach Nor- 
man Sloan. 

One last word must be said for Sloan's 
N.C. State crew, which unquestionably 
IS at least the second-best in the land. It 
IS dillicult to live in purgatory, much 
less play there. Vet that is where the 
Wolfpack has been all season knowing 
It could not compete for the national 
championship. In such a situation it 
would have been very easy not to care, 
to ease up, to lie down, to cop out. to 
fold, or to finesse the year. But with the 
brilliant sophomore Davj.1 Ihompson. 
the tall center lorn Burleson and the 
mini-guard Monte Towc. N.C .Siatewon 
27 games and lost none. 

The Wolfpack did it while playing in 
the most harshly competitive league in 
the country. They did it with everyone 
pointing for them. They defeated top 
10 teams a total of six times and they 
won the hearts of all fantasists every- 
where. if only by giving hope and stir- 
ring dreams. In the required mythical 
matchup between N.C'. State and UCLA. 
State surety would be prepared to ac- 
quit itself admirably. 

No doubt Towc could handle the 
champions' press; none of the iniddlc- 
siye Bruins could stop Thompson; and 
the other line State shooters of which 
there arc a bunch— likely would he very 
clTective also. But Burleson is not yet ma- 
ture enough to contain Walton on de- 
fense or get anything done against him 
olfeiisively either. Walton would run 
Burleson's legs olT. get him in foul trou- 
ble and the contest would change right 
there. Probably, then, the Wolfpack 
would not win such a game. But it would 
have been great fun to watch them try. 
Now. there remains only the prospect 
of watching all the others. .Against 
UCT..A and Mystique. I'ry. 6 nd 
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The pick of the 
Pockets. 


It's the Kodak p<xrket Instamatic 60 camera— a brilliant 
perfomier under a wide range of lighting conditions. 

It has a superb 4-element //2.7 Ektar lens. Sophisticated 
electronic exposure control. 0)iipled rangefinder. ^\nd more. 



You get sh^ color snapshots 
(3'/2 X 4'/2 inches) or P(x:ket slides 
about one-inch squar e. (To show 
110-type slides at their best, there 
are Kodak pocket Carousel pro- 
jectors that are only a little over 
8-inches squai'e.) 

Pick a Pcxtket 60 at your photo 
dealer’s. Less than $138. 


Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 camera. 






When 26 mad fishermen, some hot sticks and some bananas, voyaged to a piscatorial paradise south of Baja, 
their purpose was to find the big grabbers. What they found was each other by ROBERT F. JONES 


| ^lii rises like a slag heap from 

ihe tropical Pacilic, some !,(XK) miles 
iVoiTi San Oiego and nnlcs south- 
\scsi of llic rcnow.ncd Baja ('alift)rnia 
marlin grouiuls. Unlike sucli fashionable 
lishing holes as Bimini or Walker ( ay 
in ihe Baliamas. Punia C'arnero in Mc- 
iiador, Panama's Pihas Bay or c\cn 
Baja's t>\sn C'aK> San l.ucas. Sinrorro 
offers no amenities (o the saltwater 
sportsman. Its total population consists 
of perhaps half a hundred ofFicers and 
men of the Mexican navy, a few hun- 
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dred goals and sheep to keep them com- 
pany during the long Umely nights, a 
vast armada of frigate birds and boo- 
bies, an actise solcano and a sshole 
lot of fish. 

Here there are no ct>ol dark wltarf- 
sidc bars into which the weary angler 
can repair for liL|iiid resuscitation after 
a day t>f arm-streichmg isometrics un- 
der the searing sun. nor any dusky maid- 
ens to caress his peeling brow. No steel 
hand music or ntariachi mawkishiKss; 
no minstrelsy of any kind. Only the harsh 


atonal scream of singing drags Mick 
Jugger on a 4 0 reel- and the timpani 
of dying tuna or wahoo beating time 
with their tails eight, and sometimes SO, 
to the hai as they thrash their lives away 
on the hot bloody decks. .SiKorro. m 
short. IS a lisherman's parailise. provided 
you can take your paradise straight and 
strong and salty . 

Ihe island was lirsi visited by sport 
lishermen more than half a century ago. 
when such piscatorial pioneers as Zane 
Cirey and Ciilfiird Pinchot. Teddy Koo- 

l>HOrO*R*Pt<S ai Bill BirBE 




scvcll's house conservalionisl. began 
lapping the vast poieniial of Mexican 
waters, but for some strange reason it 
is still only rarely visited by noncom- 
mercial anglers. Or perhaps not so 
strange when one considers the fact that 
modern fishermen have been softened to 
a large extent by easy jet travel, lux- 
ur>- fishing resorts and fast, sleek sport- 
rtshmg boats laden with iced beer. Since 
most Mexican charter captains arc con- 
tent to fish the "'inside,*' where marlin, 
saillishand the lesser breeds still abound, 
and since it takes four pounding, bor- 
ing. costly, tishless days to run down to 
Socorro from San l>icgo. the nearest 
L'.S. port, it is not surprising that so 
few gringos have wet a line there, Five 
or six times a year at most, one of the 
big. long-range parly boats operating out 
of San Diego bypasses the still-produc- 
tive yellowtail. dolphin and grouper 
grounds of mid-Baja and pushes its prow 
into the indigo waters off SiKorro, The 
long haul and high price (S700 u person 
for two weeks) are worth it; at Sixrorro 
It IS possible in live days of angling to 
boat more than 10 tons of big grabbers, 
mainly wahoo. yellowfin tuna, rainbow 
runners and Pacific horse-eye jacks, as 
well as voracious whitetip and hammer- 
head sharks which do their best to keep 
the game lish out of the free7er by the 
simple expedient of chomping them like 
so many apples before they can be 
brought to gatT. These are tish like grand- 
pa used to take, many and mighty, but 
one had better be as tough as grandpa 
was to try them. 

Onanevcninglasi l>ecemberthc Quul- 
ififr 105. a 95-ton parly boat under the 


command of Captain Bruce Barnes, cast 
off from Fisherman's Landing in San 
Diego and. after taking 150 seething 
scoops of live anchovies into her bail 
tanks, shaped a course for Socorro. Mea- 
suring 105 feet in length and with a 2K- 
fool beam, the Qualifier 105 is the larg- 
est sport-fishing boat of its kind in South- 
ern California, if not in the world. Even 
so the craft draws no more wafer than 
a fair-si/ed football player (6' 4"); she 
is kind of a marine middle linebacker, 
shouldering aside the seas with little dim- 
inution of her cruising speed (15 knots) 
and little discomfort to her passengers 
(a maximum of 3.1 for long-range trips). 
Like everything else in the region. South- 
ern California fishing is a group encoun- 
ter. and the Qualifier is eminently suit- 
ed to accommodate the hordes. From 
her stern taffrail and her two topside out- 
riggers she can troll 12 lines simulta- 
neously. The broad, low faniail. unob- 
structed by masts or rigging, can han- 
dle more than two dozen madmen at 
the same time as they cast for albacorc. 
black sea bass, tuna or wahoo, The more 
timid souls who choose to avoid the whiz- 
zing iron and raucous cries of the fan- 
tail can cast more comfortably and in 
greater solitude from the high-sheered 
bow. "'Bowspiriis." they came to be 
culled on this cruise. 

Barnes, 46. is everything one expects 
in a party bout captain; tall, tanned, mus- 

Aboard the "Q-10i" on the long run down 
tho Pacific fron? San Diego the Aggressors 
wasted no lime in their preparations. Reels 
were oiled and wound with heavy mono, 
iron and feathers were dusted and shined. 


lachioed and witty, he combines author- 
ity and helpfulness in just the right mea- 
sure. the outgrowth of more than 20 
years of this peculiar brand of fishing. 
California anglers in the main have al- 
ways been hardy, hungry meat fisher- 
men. They are at home on converted 
air-sea rescue boats and sub chasers that 
ride the seas like burnt-out light bulbs, 
trailing a steady chum composed of in- 
voluntary offerings from their seasick 
passengers. In the old days the only ame- 
nities were clogged heads, cigarette ma- 
chines that never worked and the one 
saving grace called cioppino. a savory 
tish Slew made of tomato paste, garlic, 
onions, oregano, poiuioos. olive oil and 
big. firm chunks of red rockfish. For 
35c the man or woman who chose to 
avoid the moh scene at the rail could 
relax with a bowl of cioppino. a hunk 
of Italian bread and a glass of home- 
made red wine. 

Over the years the “calilc boats" of 
Southern California have produced their 
own ethics (minimal) and lexicon (vo- 
luminous). The pushier the fisherman 
at the rail, the more readily he earns 
the sobriquet of highlincr or hot stick. 
By contrast the timid or clumsy angler 
is know n as a farmer or a banana. Light 
tackle in this game is for sissies. The 
true highlincr uses a short, heavy-butt- 
ed slick (rod) and a deep-spooled crank 
(reel) mounted with siring (line) of no 


SOCORRO conlimifd 


less than 30-pound test and usually in 
the 60' to 80-pound category. Big lish 
are known as toads, hogs, dogs or grab- 
bers, terms of seeming contempt that 
nonetheless mask a real affection and 
respect. The same is true of the term ap- 
plied to the Japanese-Americans who 
constitute a disproportionate segment of 
the cattle boat contingent: Buddha 
heads. Most of them are the highest of 
highliners, competent and uncomplain- 
ing anglers who love to fish. The key to 
success in this kind of fishing is the abil- 
ity to “short stroke" a fish out of the 
herd (school) smoothly and swiftly, a 
technique known elsewhere as horsing, 
and then to bounce the critter, which 
may weigh anywhere up to 100 pounds, 
into the boat without the aid of a gaff 
or landing net. 

Clearly, California cattle boat fishing 
is for the strong of arm and the thick 
of hide, particularly when the iron 
(heavy, treble-hooked diamond jigs) is 
flying fast and furious. Barnes cannot 
count the number of hooks he has re- 
moved from the lingers, arms, backs, 
shoulders, necks, checks, scalps and eye- 
balls of various customers, highliners and 
farmers alike. “The only difference be- 
tween this boat and Noah's ark." says 
one of Barnes' crew, “is that uc load 
the animals every week." 

On this cruise the zoological makeup 
of the supercargo was of a slightly high- 



er order than usual: 26 experienced fish- 
ermen from all over the U.S.. most of 
them sales representatives of the Sev- 
enstrand Tackle Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, producers of Fenwick rods. These 
were men who had fished it all. or at 
least most of it. Steclhead and king salm- 
on on tlie Dean River of the Pacific 
Northwest: brown trout and black bass 
on the streams and ponds of Pennsyl- 
vania; bluefish and white marlin off 
Monlauk; bluefin tuna and stripers in 
The Maritimes; snook and sailfish out 
of Palm Beach; muskies and walleyes 
in the slow, flyblown flowages of north- 
ern Wisconsin: brim and specks and km- 
ker largemouths in the sloughs of the 
Deep South: even Nile perch and tiger 
fish in Kenya’s Lake Rudolf. For all 
that experience nearly a millennium of 
years fished in the aggregate -there was 
not a man in the whole lot who would 
not ultimately be surprised, humiliated, 
bruised and exalted by the sheer fecun- 
dity and ferocity of the grabbers at 
Socorro. 

A night and a day of steady cruising 
down the Baja peninsula gave the pas- 
sengers a chance to prepare tackle and 
to sniff one another out. Almost im- 
mediately the group began to polarize 
into two classes which might be called 
the Aggressors and the Gentlemen. Since 
all hands had been warned that “ev- 
erything at Socorro has teeth," wire for 


making leaders was at a premium. The 
Aggressors quickly monopolized the 
available supply, and the sound of their 
snippers soon threatened to drown out 
the roar of the Q-I05's engines. The 
same with monofilament line, particu- 
larly in the heavier weight categories. 
The Aggressors dominated the spooling 
machines, cranking on miles of 44- 
pound. 60-pound and 80-pound mono 
with the avidity of so many Ahabs. Each 
Aggressor, it seemed, had at least six 
reels to fill. "Which one of you bananas 
has the 80-pound?" one of them would 
bellow'. "I've still got three spools to 
fill and we'll he there in only two days!" 

Meanwhile, the Gentlemen stood by, 
pale and slightly aghast, exchanging qui- 
et tales of the high trout streams or else 
just staring dazedly at the Baja shore- 
line, which loomed to the eastward like 
a string of dead blue lizards. "Bit of a 
mob scene, isn’t it?" one might say ca- 
sually. “Don't know if I like it. but 
we'll certainly have time enougli to get 
our tackle ready befoic wc reach So- 
corro." Not very likely; the Aggressors 
had an infinite capacity for wire twist- 
ing and crank turning. Finally the Gen- 
tlemen had to swallow' their distaste and 
shoulder their way into the tangles of 
gear strewn about on the fantail. And 
Just in time they were, for on the morn- 
ing of the third day Captain Barnes put 
in at San Pablo Bay, two-thirds of the 



F/sh and more fish were caught, and arms ached 
from the constant pumping that brought in horse- 
eye jack, yellowfin tuna and enormous wahoo. 
Some less diligent pumpers lost their catches — 
or parts of them — to the marauding sharks. 


distance down (he peninsula, for a quick 
warmup shot at yellowhn tuna. 

The fish were there, all right, with 
the sun just bloodying the coastal moun- 
tains, the tuna began hitting a triple- 
header on the troll followed by four or 
five hookups on Jigs and baits. Soon 
the fantail was a tangle of crossed lines, 
smoking drags and raucous cur.ses. Ag- 
gressors galloped the decks .screaming, 
"Hot rail! Hot rail! Gangway!” The hol- 
iest railer was Jim Oiesecke, a Fenwick 
rep from Dallas who always fished with 
a long black smoldering cigar in his 
teeth on the theory, no doubt, that if 
his curses didn't clear the decks, then 
the hot coal of his stogie would. Bill 
Stinson, a relatively quiet Aggressor 
from Seattle with a barracuda grin and 
u strong casting arm, brought the first 
fish of the trip to gaff: a 15-pound yel- 
lowfin. But the Gentlemen were not to 
be denied, l.loyd F. Riss.agrouseshooi- 
er and trout fisherman from Du Bois. 
Pa., lost one tuna on 20-pound line 
after a quarter of an hour's fight, but 
then quicklyjigged up another. Fighting 
it quietly, with none of the theatrics of 
the crass Aggressors, he brought it gent- 
ly to the gaff and then winced 
pathetically as the steel sank home. 
"They do liglu harder than a Perina. 
brow'n trout!” Riss wrote in the log 
that night, concluding; "My trip com- 
plete the first day.” 


Not by a long shot. The San Pablo in- 
terim was puppy-sized compared to what 
would come, When the action slowed, 
Barnes took the Q-105 farther into the 
bay and bartered for iangouste with the 
natives. In exchange for a few bottles 
of whiskey, a carton of cigarettes, a box 
of ,22-caliber bullets, some candy bars 
and a baseball bat, he received enough 
rock lobster for the evening meal. When 
one of the Gentlemen, touched by the 
.seeming poverty of the lobster fishermen, 
threw a SIO bill into their boat, Barnes 
turned icy: “Don’t ever do that; you'll 
ruin it for the rest of us.” 

Another day and a night and a day 
of running, the engine throb meshing 
with the pulse; more furious tackle build- 
ing by the Aggressors, more delicate rem- 
iniscences from (he Gentlemen. By this 
time a protean character had emerged 
from the heretofore faceless crew: Sim- 
eon Mote, 61, the ship's cook, who 
looked as though he had just stepped 
out of a Charles Addams cartoon. Bald, 
toothless, paunchy and a master of nau- 
tical Billingsgate, Si was the ship's alarm 
clock. Every morning, well before first 
light, he stalked into the capacious gal- 
ley, delivei'ed a few vicious karate chops 
to his pots and pans and then bellowed 
down the companionway. “All right, you 
lop-eared, lallygagging sons of a syph- 
ilitic sea cook, come and get it before I 
throw it over the side. Last call for break- 


fast!'' By the time the first fishermen 
were staggering up the ladder, gummy- 
eyed and grumpy, their faces as long as 
a day without breakfast, the bacon and 
eggs would be frying and the coffee pip- 
ing hot. From time to lime Si would 
spice up a meal with a little live en- 
tertainment. Donning a black wig and 
stuffing a couple of oranges into his T 
shirt, he would suddenly appear among 
the diners to perform a grotesque par- 
ody of a cooch dance. 

Socorro, when it finally hove into view, 
bore about as much relationship to the 
tropical isles of fantasy as Si did to a 
real live belly dancer. A sullen surf 
pounded at the black clift's of its shore- 
line while scrofulous patches of cactus 
and mesqiiile spread like green acne over 
the crumbling, rust-colored lava of its 
upper reaches. Its 3,707-fool volcanic 
eminence. Mount Everman, wore a skull- 
cap of tattered gray rain clouds while 
ragged skeins of seabirds, black and bent- 
winged in the early light, rose and fell 
like windblown trash over the headland 
of Cape Henslow, A spare, stark set- 
ting. fully in harmony (if one can use 
so gentle a word) for the action that 
was to follow, Simeon the sea cook 
looked on as the island drew nearer and 
the first trolling lines were paid out over 
the taffrail. “That's the only thing in 
the world that's meaner and uglier than 
me,” he cackled. 

roiuimied 



With Captain Bruce Barnea steady at the helm 
and the fishing good, distinction between Ag- 
gressor and Gentleman swiftly blurred. Nick 
ElowitI (Hippie) and John Beck (Mr, Prater- 


SOCORRO rruiilmini 


Jusi so. Wichin a minuie there were 
multiple wahoo strikes. The wahoo is 
an outsi/cd mackerel weighing up in 140 
pounds, and in common with its small- 
er cousins It IS possessed of mind-bog- 
gling speed in its initial run. That run 
can go in any direction, and usually does. 
On an earlier cruise. Captain Barnes had 
warned, a wahoo of about 40 ptrunds 
had jumped aboard, clearing two rails 
and narrowly missing a few wide-eyed 
fishermen before it crashed like a Stuka 
on the engine room hatch. Since the wa- 
hoo's mouth is full of teeth that are long- 
er and much sharper than a dog's, it 
makes a mighty impressive spear. These 
wahoo came aboard only with the great- 
est of reluctance, but in the meantime 
they did their best to foul lines, straight- 
en hooks and send the Aggres.sors into 
paroxysms of outraged purpose. 

l or two hours- from shortly after six 
a.m. to nearly K:30 the wahoo strike 
continued, with as many as 15 fish 
hooked and fighting at once. Never was 
It necessary to troll for more than five 
minuicswithout a hookup, and then cast- 
ing immediately produced more fish. 
Live bail, hex heads, chrome jigs, red 
and yellow or green and yellow- hula 
skirls the wahoo hit everything. 

The psychology of the fishermen 
changed radically under this first assault, 
and more radically again when yellowtin 
tuna began hitting in conjunction with 


the slimmer, less durable wahoo. What 
began as bloodthirsty glee among the 
Aggressors and calm, oncc-is-enough cu- 
riosity among the Gentlemen slowly but 
irresistibly turned into a nightmare of 
compulsive exhaustion. There was no 
end to the fish. And no end to the fish- 
erman's need to hook one. Finally the 
fish won. The sun was growing hotter 
as the men grew weaker. No wind. A 
dead boat. A tangle of lines. Curses 
slowed and softened and wound down 
like a record player with terminal em- 
physema. One by one the anglers slunk 
away from the faniail. casing into the 
galley for a rest in the shade and per- 
haps u "Milwaukee orange juice." as 
the beer was euphemistically called. 

Men who remained on the faniail 
prayed that their next hookup would 
be a rainb<iw runner, one of those small 
carangidsakin to the ambcrjack hut rare- 
ly weighing more than 20 pt^unds. Fas- 
ily short-stroked and readily tagged for 
release or bugged for mounting, the rain- 
bow runner provided an honorable ex- 
cuse for taking it easy. But with the 
tuna it was different. There is no way 
to rest on a yellow fin. not now that the 
sharks had appeared. Those w ho let their 
tuna "soak" rather than horsing them in 
were rewarded with a sudden flurry of 
scarlet w atcr. a slackened line and a bug- 
eyed tuna head trailing a few icndiils of 
red n>eai when it was finally reeled in. 


"The more hookups we get. the more 
sharks we'll aiiraci." said Captain 
Barnes, leaning laconically on the deck- 
house railing. "It's your own damned 
fault if you're sharked. You can’t rest a 
minute at Stxrorro. Old Man Shark keeps 
you honest." 

One man who never rested was J. 
Charles Davis III. belter known to the 
assembled company as Charlie Tuna, or 
C. Ahi (the HawaiianeguivalcnDorCar- 
los Aiun (in Spanish). Davis. 44. is the 
son of a West Coast outdoors writer and 
a veteran of the California sport fishery 
since its beginnings. An avid reader of 
Zane Grey as a kid. he had dreamed 
about SiKorro for most of his life. In 
1970 Davis finally got there and enjoyed 
a fulfillment of his wishes rarely grant- 
ed to any angler, waking or sleeping. 
On that two-week excursion Mr. T, 
caught more than 60 fish. 35 of them ycl- 
lowfins (the largest weighing in at 154 
pounds) and most of the rest wahoo or 
yctlowiails. "I wasn't in shape for So- 
corro the first lime." Charlie said. "My 
left arm the pumping arm got sore 
as hell very quickly. This lime I spent a 
couple of months doing exercises be- 
fore we left. Zanc Grey used to work 
out on a rowing machine, but that was 
because he was a little guy and always 
used a fighting chair. 1 fish standing up. 
so most of the strain is on the arms. I 
did curls with barbells, about 100 or 




Tft» blood Mnd sharks wort a common sight, but 
thare ware also plaasani surprisas. Dave Myers 
landed a tSO-pound striped marlin— the only 
bullish of the trip— and one evening some tasty 
langousle supplied by natives made the menu. 


more a day. and so far ii's paid ofT." 

Shorily before noon Charlie Tuna tied 
into a big grabber on 44-pound mono. 
In a matlcr of seconds it stripped mosl 
of the line from his reel and Charlie 
called for a backup rod. ’’Tuna!'’ he 
gasped as he spliced on the line from 
the new rig. “Ciotta be a big one, the 
Way he's got his head down." With 500 
yards of line gone from his first reel. 
Charlie tossed the rig aside and con- 
tinued the fight on his backup gear. The 
fish walked Davis twice around the boat, 
peeling olT at least 200 yards more of 
line before Mr. Tuna stopped his name- 
sake. Then the weight lifting began to 
pay its dividend. With sharks plentiful 
in the vicinity — other men were being 
sharked constantly during Charlie's 
hour-lung fight- -he got the tuna head- 
ed in toward the boat and short stroked 
like a drag-racing engine. It came to 
the galT sullenly, green and gold and gi- 
gantic. The tuna weighed in. finally, at 
100 pounds even. Charlie went on to 
boat a 70-pt>Lind wahoo later in the day, 
the biggest he had ever taken, though 
on HO-pound line. 

That evening, with the glowering cliffs 
of Socorro shining red and black in the 
sunset. Captain Barnes dropped the hook 
close inshore to fish for live bait- mack- 
erel and cavillito. mainly. Most of the 
fishermen, arm-weary from the day's ac- 
tion, Slicked out immediately after din- 
ner. But now a strange sea change oc- 
curred. Many of the Gentlemen, who 
had been a bit pul olTby the bloody scup- 
pers of the day's work, found themselves 
in their clement once the sun had gone 
down. Out onto the fantail they drifted, 
fly rods or light spinning outfits in hand. 
They cast easily into the pool of light 
that surrounded the Qualifier I05's an- 
chorage, and they found plenty of ac- 
tion. Flying fish skipped across the water, 
sometimes crashing into the boat or even 
(lying through the portholes of the gal- 
ley in their attempts to escape unseen 
predators. All it took was a cast with a 
feather jig or a spoon into the area from 
which the flying fish took wing to hook 
up a big Pacific horse-eyed jack up to 
15 pounds, or a smaller but no less vo- 
racious Socorro jack of perhaps live 
pounds. Amberjacks. bluejacks, caran- 
gids that no one could identify — the 
light-tackle boys were in their element. 
Then, once again, the sharks arrived. 
Gentlemen who curlier in the day had 
disdained the biggest of tuna now found 
themselves hooking huge slabs of cut 


bait onto 16 0 hooks and drifting them 
into the milky floodlit water behind the 
boat in hopes of nailing a shark. Don 
Hanson, a burly, slow-talking plainsman 
from KansasCity, Mo., became the epit- 
ome of the shark killer. "I know what 
they mean now by loving to pull fish," 
he said one night when the rest of the 
company was in slumberland. Beads of 
sweat squirted from Hanson's forehead 
as he cranked on a big whitetip shark. 
‘'This guy don't even know he's hooked. 
He just moves along as gentle and steady 
as can be, and I don't doubt but that 
he's feeding as he goes." The reel gave 
a painful little zwi, and Jian.son straight- 
ened his back, letting the shark fight 
the rod, not the drag. He finally boated 
it after 50 minutes, then caught four 
more before the night was out. His nick- 
name from then on was Sharkey. 

Hanson's transformation from a soft- 
spoken observer to an ardent shark kill- 
er was only one of many personality 
changes wrought by the big soakers of 
Socorro over the next four days. Jack 
Sokol, a kindly Gent from Stevens Point, 
Wis., was so switched on by the mob ac- 
tion on tuna that soon he was shoul- 
dering even Charlie Davis aside at the 
talTrail. “Jack is gelling so good at 'yig' 
fishing that he's going to go home and 
bounce those 'valleycs,' " said one on- 
looker. "Nc.xt thing you know he'll hang 
up his ‘Yoon Bug Spinner' for good." 
Dave Myers, a young 1‘enwick fly-tish- 
ing instructor, was another mutant. He 
came aboard Cub Scout straight, laden 
with jars of wheal germ and Tiger's Milk 
with which to spike his breakfast cereal 
and a guitar on which of an evening he 
was wont to strum old Vaughn Monroe 
tunes. By the time the trip was finished 
Dave was chugging Milwaukee orange 
juice, cursing like a trooper and even 
using live bait — anathema to the fly-rod 
fraternity. "Rock 'n' Kofi." as \fycrs 
came to be known, reverted to form 
just once -when he hooked up the trip's 
only marlin and fought it for 19 min- 
utes on 44-pound line. As the latfraii row- 
dies gathered around him during the 
fight, offering rude advice and obscene 
suggestions. Myers stilfened slightly and 
in a voice as dry as a Quill Gordon fly. 
said: "1 would prefer no conversation 
during the struggle." Silence prevailed 
as young Rock 'n' Roll subdued the 150- 
pound striped marlin, his first ever. 

So it was that the distinction be- 
tween Aggressor and Gentleman swiftly 
blurred under the fishing pressure. And 
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There are three 
ways of getting 
to South America. 

By plane, by ship, 
and by Land-Rover. 



Land-Rover was chosen for the 
Trans-Darien Expedition, orga- 
nized to drive overland from North 
to South America. We remind 
you there are no roads going into 
the South American continent. 
Instead there’s the Darien Gap. 
Over 200 miles of the most in- 
credible and inhospitable jungle 
in the world. 

It's the kind of terrain the 
Land-Rover can conquer. Indeed 
it’s the reason Land-Rover was 
chosen for this adventure. 

For the name of your nearest 
dealer call: 800-447-4700. In 
Illinois call : 800-332-4400. British 
Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, 

N.J. 07605. 





Land-Rover 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: On the new Senes 
IK Land-Rover we oUer an all synchromesh 
gearbox <4 forward soeeds arid reverse, plus a 
2-speed transfer box. equals 8 forward, 2 re- 
verse). alternator; larger capacity heater; im- 
proved power brakes plus new facia and other 
styling advances. 

As always: Four wheel drive. Fulf length mefaf 
lop. Body of corrosion resistant aluminum alloy 
with sliding side windows. Side-hmged rear 
door. Seats for seven. Windshield veniilaiors 
with built in fly screens Dual braking system. 
Windshield washers. Back-up lights. Fresh air 
heater and defrosters. 


The Incredible 
Shrinking 

Machine 


The Xerox 7000 reduction duplicator. 

The only machine that can make criim, 
clear copies on ordinary paper and shrink 
them at the same time. 

It can take a docmnent as large as 
14x18, copy it and shrink it to a handy 
SVaxll at a copy a second. 

Or still make size for size copies. All at 
the push of a button. 

The space it saves in fQing is amazing. 

The money it saves on postage is 
astonishing. 


XEROXlK and 7000 are trademarks o1 XEROX CORPORATION. 



The Xerox 7000. 

Much more than a copier. More than a 
duphcator. 

Incredible. 


Xerox. The dupHcating, computer 
systems, education, telecommunications, 
micrographics, copier company. 

And to think you knew us when. 


XEROX 



40,000 Mile Guarantee 

plus Lifetime V^^rranty 

with Free Replacement 
Rrst 50% of Tread Life 


DAYTONA STEEL BELT RADIAL XS . . . 

BACKED BY OUR STRONGEST GUARANTEE EVER 



When Dayton created the superb new Daytona Steel 
Belt Radial XSwc also created a superb new 
guarantee to back it. We think its the industry's finest. 

If it doesn't give you 40,000 miles you get a 
pro-rata refund. 

If it has to be replaced because of defect or 
road hazard damage during the first 50% of 
tread life you get. not just a pro-rata adjustment, 
but a completely new tire ... on us. 

If it has to be replaced for any of the same 
reasons during the second 50% of tread 
life you get a pro-rata adjustment. 

Get this great guarantee plus these 
most wanted features in a steel belt 
radial — wide, low 70 series profile , . . 
steel for strength and protection . . . 
extra-deep, tough tread for mileage . . 
bold, aggressive traction design . . . 
cushioned comfort construction . . . 
premium whitewall styling. 

Get it all in one superb steel belt 
radial by seeing your Dayton dealer. 


Daytona’ Steel Belt Radial XS 

0«ylon T M. 


A GREAT GUARANTEE FOR A GREAT TIRE 

New unblemished Dayiona Steel Belt Radial XS tires 
.'ire guaranteed to deliver to the purchaser using such 
tires on the vehicles on which they were originally in- 
stalled 40,000 miles of tread wear when used in normal 
non-commercial highway driving. In the event the pur- 
chaser received less mileage than is here guaranteed, 
any authorized Dayton distributor will replace the tire 
on a pro-rata mileage basis charging the purchaser only 
for mileage actually received. Dayiona Steel Belt 
Radial XS tires are also warranted against defects in 
workmanship and materials and for unintentional dam- 
age or destruction due to road hazard fur the entire 
life of the tire. Replacement under this warranty will 
be at no charge to (he purchaser during the first 50% 
of tread life, and thereafter on a pro-rata (read wear 
basis. This guarantee and w.-jrranly are subject to the 
terms, conditions, and exclusions contained in the 
printed Daytona Steel Belt Radial XS GuaRantef. 
available at point of sale. 

THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER CO.. DAYTON, OHIO 454DI 


SOCORRO eomimied 

the pressure was intense. One afternoon 
off The Arches, a black jumble of erod- 
ed lava pierced with blowholes and 
adorned with natural bridges. 60 tuna 
and an equal number of wahoo were 
boated in hours— “the finest day of 
tuna fishing I've ever seen,*’ said Cap- 
tain Barnes. 

As the newfound seagoing solidarity 
developed among the tishermen, some 
strange alliances arose, none stranger 
than that between Nick Elowitt and John 
Beck. Nick was the only longhair in this 
merry band, a quiet, shaggy, thoughlful 
Los Angeleno whom the straight types 
quickly labeled Hippie and kidded mer- 
cilessly about his hair, his clothes and 
his granny glasses. Beck, by contrast, 
was Mr. Fraternity, and his idea of a 
good time was a fantail water fight in 
which he could douse the Gentlemen 
with buckets of dead anchovies from 
the bait tank. Yuckety yuk! Beck, who 
came to be known as Fumbles and or 
Big Bad John, held a territorially im- 
perative perch on the port quarter of 
the taffrail from which, three mornings 
running, he caught the first fish of the 
day, usually a tuna. On the fourth morn- 
ing he was hooked up again when Cap- 
tain Barnes stalked quietly up behind 
him and cut his line. When Fumbles 
turned in outrage, Barnes pointed to 
Beck's bare feet. “You will wear shoes 
while you’re fishing on my ship,” he 
snarled. “I don't want to go cutting 
hooks out of those gummy gunboats.” 
The Bcck-Elowitt Alliance was forged 
soon afterward, and quickly took re- 
venge on Barnes by dumping u bucket 
of anchovy water over the captain's head 
as he emerged from the galley with a 
cup of coffee in his hand. The daily se- 
nes of Bcck-Elowitt water fights that en- 
sued, each perfectly limed and executed 
to achieve maximum wetness for all 
hands, became a welcome and cooling 
diversion during the scorching midday 
lulls in the fishing. 

And so the days — and nights — 
thrummed on; a welter of fish blood 
and salt water, peurl-gray mornings 
yielding to the fierce wince of high noon 
and then fading toward a harsh blue 
and black and bioodred sunset, nights 
full of sharks and starlight, arms numbed 
by short stroking, hands stiff and sore 
with line cuts and hook punctures, lips 
pustulunt with sun scabs, the eternal out- 
rage at being sharked and the self-re- 
proach: the slow realization (hut on this 
vessel 26 men, each a distinct individual, 
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••Well, that's life.” 


“New England Life? 
Capital company, old boy . 
Mutual funds, investment 
counseling, and something 
else that eludes me right now.” 


These are 
the first cigars 
g uaranteed 
tolasteas fresh 
as on the day 
they were made. 


At Inst, it's here. 

The first cigar guaranteed fresh 
no matter what. 

Garcia y Vega. A cigar so great, 
it deserves to taste as fresh as it 
did on the day it was made. 

So we invented a way to guar- 
antee it. The pack with the new 
blue seal. The pouch inside is 
liken portable humidor. We call 
it Flav-R-Gard'. It doesn't look 
very different. But it is probably 
one of the best things to happen to 
cigars since the Indians invented 
them. 



You're likely to find Garcia y 
Vega's new humidor pack most 
everywhere. 

At prices for every purse. 

. In the most popular cigar 

shapes. 

t Taste a great cigar. 

Taste a Garcia y Vega. 
Garcia y Vega has been 

r ' around since 18S2. 

But we still keep getting 
fresh ideas. 


Conno sseur s C^O'C* S>nee 1&82 


Introducing English Coronas 
^ T g in the new humidor tube. 2S<. , 

New! 

The first individual cigar guaranteed fresh no matter what. 

The secret’s in our Flav-R-Loc* tube. 
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you'll go for Las Vegas 
HOOK, LINE, SINKER 



Southern Nevada presents a variety of entertainment and sports 
unequaled anywhere, eveiy season of the year. Sparkling Lake 
Mead attracts millions of visitors to sightsee at busy Hoover Dam 
or fish in solitude on the great calm lake. Golf and tennis offer a 
challenge to professional and novice alike on dozens of courts 
and greens. This time of year towering Mt. Charleston gives a 
taste of the high life for adventurous skiers. When the sun goes 
down on sports the curtain goes up for an evening of music, 
laughter and applause in dozens of lavish showrooms. 

To see it all. see your travel agent. 



A Las Vesas Convention Authority Advertisement. 






Fbr 75 years there's been one 
leading name in baseball gloves. 

Only one. 


• 1920 “Bill Doak" • 1942 “Mort Cooper" • 1947 "Mister 
Shortstop" • 1948 "Playmaker" • 1954 “Mickey Mantle" 

• 1960 “Trap-Eze" • 1966 “Basket Web" • 1968 "Fastback" 

All from Rawlings, the company that's been making big league gloves 
since 1698. And now. to celebrate its 75th year. Rawlings introduces 
the chocolate and tan "Anniversary Special ' . . . 

a sure-fire combination of color and tradition. Just 
what you'd expect from the best known name in 
^baseball. More major leaguers use Rawlings 
gloves than any other brand. That’s how we 
built our reputation. 

The RA75 — another example of 
Rawlings quality in sporting goods. 


The Merit of a Pro tor 75 yean. 
Rawllnjc the bis ><<»<« in iporu. 




SOCORlfO coiifinufd 

liad learned to work as a team, avoid- 
ing both tangled lines and tangled egos. 
When stately, plump Buck Buchanan. 
Fenwick's supervisor of plastic products, 
tied into the largest luna of the trip, 
not a man begrudged him the catch even 
though it meant that Buck would win 
the lion's share of the S500 jackpot put 
up at the start of the cruise. It was laic 
afternoon of a tiring day, For an hour 
and a quarter the big grabber led Buck 
around the deck, l inaliy he asked for a 
chair, and eager shipmates accompanied 
him on his rounds yelling "Hot scat! 
Hoi .<,ear!" whenever another man with 
a hookup was in the way. Simultaneous- 
ly. hard-boiled little Hu Riley of Se- 
attle— an inveterate sieclhcader whose 
suntan lotion, it was alleged, was con- 
cocted of turkey fat and vin rose had 
nailed a big fish on a chrome jig and 
was being dragged by his grabber di- 
rectly into Buck's path. At one point 
the two men met at the port quarter latT- 
rail, and their rods bowed to one an- 
other over the gunmetal backdrop of 
sea like two stately gentlemen. There 
were no tangles. \V hen Buck's fish final- 
ly came to gafT it proved to be a yel- 
low fin of 1.^0 pounds, the jackpot win- 
ner free and clear. Cheers and rebel yells 
tilled the air, and Buck collapsed with a 
wan smile and a hefty belt of Scotch. Mo- 
ments later, when Mu Riley's fish hove 
into view and proved to be a whitetip 
shark, albeit a game one, groans of dis- 
may ensued, along with enraged shak- 
ings of the fist and a heartfelt sorrow 
that Hu, too, had not boated a truly 
big grabber. 

Finally, of course, the killing had to 
pall. Statistically the 26 anglers on this 
cruise of the Qualifier 105 had caught 
and killed 207 wahoo, 235 yellowfin tuna, 
78 rainbow runners, one striped marlin 
and a motley assortment of groupers, 
jacks, sharks and reef fish totaling just 
over 12 tons in gross weight. Spiritually 
of course they had captured much more: 
they had transcended the cattle boat na- 
ture of this type of fishing, partially 
bridged the gap between dry-fly purist 
and live-bait fisherman and emerged 
finally as a well-coordinated team, each 
man pulling for himself, for the others 
and for the ship as a whole. Lloyd Riss. 
the Gentleman from the grousclands and 
trout waters of northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. summed it up best; "Socorro test- 
ed us at all levels, and no one failed, 
not even the fish.” sno 


Koss puts the newest thing in sound 
right atyourhngertips With a 2-channel 
to 4-channel switch on the left ear cup 
and volume-balance controls on both 
ear cups. Flip the switch to 4-channel 
and 4 speakers (two in each cup) sur- 
round you with the breathtaking sound 
of 4-channel. Flip it to 2-channel and 


both speakers in each cup are connect- 
ed in parallel for an unparalleled Sound 
of Koss Write for our free color catalog, 
c/o Virginia Lamm. Dept. M-472 Or 
let your Hi-Fi Dealer put all four Koss 
Quadrafones at your fingertips From 
S39.95 to $85. you can t afford not to 
make the switch. 


from the people who invented Stereophones 


A HAT FOR ALL SEASONS 

Aninrica's foremost hatter designed this snnppv hat for us, for casual 
and travel wear. It's 100"o cashmere, fulli/ silk-lined, yet feather light. 
You can roll it, crush It, fold it or wear it In pouring rain — It will 
alwayti snap hack to its pre-blocked shape. Slvlcd in the English tradition, 
with the correct 2" brim, this handsome hat Is available In lull 
range of sizes, and comes In herringbone nr glen-plaid. A touch 
of comfort and casual elegance for .sport, travel and year-round wear. 
Please send me the Cashmere Travel Hat, size 

Pattern: □ Herringbone r Clen-plaid. 
Color: □ Brown □ Banker's Crey. 
My check lor S20.93 ($19.95 plus SI 
post. & insur.) Is enclosed. Calif, 
residents add tax. Full refund 
within two weeks if nut 
delighted. (CIve Master 
Charge or BankAmericard 
No. if you wish to charge.) 
Name 



Address- 


_/ip_ 


havephill^ 

.584 Washington Street 
San Francisco 941tl 
SI 0319 
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MY 

TICKET 

TO 

THE 

TOUR 

by JIM SIMONS 

with BARRY MCDERMOTT 



HAS BEEN APPROVED 
BY 


IcommissiMer ' 

TOURMAMeNT PLAYERS 
DIVISION 


THE PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS' 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


AS BEING ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE AS A 
TOURNAMENT PLAYER IN THE GOLF TOURNA- 
MENTS CO-SPONSORED BY SAID ASSOCIATION 
SUBJECT TO THE ASSOCIATION'S TOURNAMENT 
REGULATIONS 




APPROVED TOURNAMENT PLAYER 
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T o a professional golfer, a players’ 
card is a passport to the lour. With- 
out it he is not eligible to compete, at 
least not regularly. Even with a card he 
Is not necessarily in, for he must still 
qualify for a starting spot in any given 
event. But if he has no card, that 3Vi* 
inch by 2Vi-inch piece of pasteboard 
stating that he is eligible to play in the 
tournaments of the Professional Golfers* 
Association, he di>es not even have the 
right to try to qualify. 

Players earn their cards at the annual 
PGA school, for which the hnal exam- 
ination is an arduous 108-holc tourna- 
ment. Only the top finishers get their 
cards, the exact number depending on 
the overall ability of the class. The 1972 
school was held in Napa, Calif in Oc- 
tober, and one of the contestants w as 22- 
year-old Jim Simons, a Wake Korcst 
graduate who as an amateur led the 1971 
U.S. Open after three rounds, eventually 
finishing fifth, and who tied for 15th in 
last year's Open. At Napa, however, 
these impressive achievements were 
worthless. Simons was merely one of 81 
golfers fighting fora chance to play the 
pro tour w ith Jack Nicklausand Lee Tre- 
vino. Here is his story. 

Thursday, Oct. 26 

I'm scared. I've been that way since I 
drove up to the Silverado Country Club 
in Napa last Tuesday night. I've waited 
for this for a long time. I started play- 
ing golf when 1 was 3 years old in But- 
ler, Pa., and 1 honestly can say that it 
didn't take me long to figure out what I 
wanted to do with my life. There have 
been very few days in the last 15 or so 
years that 1 haven't worked at or thought 
about tlic game of golf I've practiced 
in the snow, worn gloves because of the 
cold, chipped ice out of the cups on the 
greens, played in the drenching rain and 
planned my vacations and selected my 
college with the sport in mind. I'm just 
like a few thousand other kids my age 
who watched Arnold Palmer making 
miracles in the late 1950s and decided 
that was what they wanted to do. too. 
There have been a lot of days when I 
didn't feci like standing on a putting 
green under a broiling sun for two hours 
or hitting a bagful of practice balls and 
walking out and picking them up so 1 
could hit them again. But I did it be- 
cause 1 knew there were other guys on 
other putting greens or other practice 
ranges doing it — all for this week. 


And now, if it's possible. I’m scared 
and I'm confident at the same time. I 
know that I should be able to play a lit- 
tle better than most of the people here. 
Bui there have been others who came 
to this tournament feeling that way and 
ended up disappointed. Former Amateur 
champion Bruce Fleisher and David 
Graham, who played for Australia's 
World Cup team, both failed in their 
first attempts at the qualifying school. 
There arc 41 guys here this week who 
missed it in previous years and are back 
again. And there are some talented play- 
ers who did not even make it this far. 
They were eliminated in one of the three 
regional qualifying tournaments held 
two weeks ago. 

Friday, Oct. 27 

The guys have been catling me Jim 
Brown. A bunch of us drove into San 
Francisco the other night for a little bit 
of bright lights, big city. We visited Chi- 
natown and the North Beach area where 
they have all of these topless shows. Any- 
way, wc ran into a couple of guys w ho 
looked sort of rough, and when they 
asked me my name, I blurted: "Jim 
Brown." So now everybody is calling 
me Jim Brown. Normally I'm a pretty 
cautious fellow, I guess. In San Fran- 
cisco 1 hid my money in my shoe. I fig- 
ured if anybody looked there 1 would 
need more than a sand wedge to get 
out of the trouble 1 was in. Last year 
Dave Clark and John MahafTcy went 
to New York City for the All-Amer- 
ican Collegiate Golf Dinner, and they 
were mugged. Nothing like that hap- 
pened to Eddie Pearce, Nate Starks. Jim 
Black or myself. Wc wound up at the 
I’layboy Club. Wc all joined, although 
we won’t be using our new memherships 
for a while. The trip was just a one- 
time thing. You don't want to work too 
hard and get all uptight this week, and 
at the same lime you don’t want to play 
around and forget why you're here. I've 
tried to think of everything that might 
give me an edge, including giving up caf- 
feine for the week. Coffee tends to make 
me nervous, and many limes soft drinks 
have had the same effect. So I’m on the 
wagon until the tournament is over. 

One of my friends who is competing 
here. Larry Stubblefield from Hawaii, 
has a unique attitude about the players’ 
school. Although he has had little am- 
ateur tournament experience, he refuses 
even to discuss the possibility of fail- 


ure. Maybe that works for him, but I 
have to feci and know that fear about 
not succeeding. I want to worry about 
it all week. One thing I am worrying 
about right now is the number of spots 
we are playing for. We won't know un- 
til after the first two or three rounds 
arc completed and the PGA announces 
the figure. 1 wish we knew now. 

Saturday, Ocl. 28 

Today Tom Kite and I were discussing 
the different types of pressures the play- 
ers here are experiencing. Tom, Eddie 
Pearce and 1 are mentioned by a lot of 
people as the "favorites" to do well. 
That adds a little pressure. In addition, 
we all have played well in international 
competition in the past few years and 
our records have helped us make some 
preliminary endorsement contacts. 1 
have a contract with the F'ord Motor 
Company, part of a group Ford calls the 
Young Thunderbirds. It includes Johnny 
Miller, Jerry Heard, Lanny Wadkins, 
Cirier Jones and me. and if you look at 
the first four names on (hat list you will 
see that they averaged more than SIOO,- 

000 apiece on the 1972 tour. Obviously, 
people expect me to do well, too. That 
adds to the pressure. 

We arc playing Silverado’s South 
Course, which has a par of 35-37 — 72. 
It is not long, but it is tight and the 
rough is heavy and the greens have quite 
a bit of slope so we will have to putt 
well. All the par 5s can be reached in 
two if you want to gamble. However, 
they all have trouble near the greens, 
and if a player loses his patience it w ill 
be easy to make double bogeys or worse. 
When the tournament starts I think I'll 
tuck my gambling shots into my shoe 
along with my money. Unless I'm cer- 
tain to carry the trouble I'll be laying 
up on the long holes. 

Fm not hitting a lot of practice balls 
this week. Instead, 1 am trying to pre- 
pare myself mentally. Golf is a lot like 
a chess game. You must discipline your- 
self and plan alicad while making each 
move one at a time. I didn't always un- 
derstand this. I pla 3 ’ed in my first U.S. 
Open when I was 17 and Arnold Palm- 
er introduced himself to me in the lock- 
er room and asked me to play a prac- 
tice round with him the following day. 

1 was so excited that I went out the 
next morning and played 18 holes to 
warm up. 

I have a caddie. Some guys carry their 

cominued 
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MY TICM£T conlinufd 



PAST GUORIES, INCLUDING U.S. OPEN PAIRING WITH NICKLAUS. DIO NOT HELP AT NAPA 


own bags or use a golf carl, but I've 
found that I play bcllcr with a caddie, 
although this caddie is the first I've ever 
hud with a beard and a pony tail. But 
this is California, isn't it? 

Sunday, Oct. 29 

My day consisted of relaxing on a drive 
up in the mountains. 

It is really beautiful up there, un- 
spoiled. Down below you can .see the 
vineyards of the Napa Valley, which is 
the w ine country of California. The drive 
really relaxed me. Basically I am a qui- 
et person. I don't feel comfortable in 
flashy clothes or around gregarious peo- 
ple, Maybe that is why 1 like golf. It is 
a solitary game. Nothing is as lonely as 
standing over a difficult shot in a pres- 
sure situation. 

Jack Nicklaus, who I'll admit is my 
idol, once told me that very few bach- 
elors do well on the tour. His theory 
was that you need someone for com- 
panionship and you need someone to 
help with organizing things so you can 
concentrate on golf. Jack said that a hus- 


band and wife work together as a team 
on the tour. At the moment I'm single, 
but I have a steady girl. Sherry Turner, 
who is the daughter of my college golf 
coach. Jesse Haddock, and I guess you 
could say we're thinkingabout marriage. 
[They arc now engaged.) 

i Just finished making out a list of 
things I want to do this week. I ) I want 
to yet involved, not let my mind wan- 
der, 2) I want to keep in mind that 
there is plenty of time, six rounds, and 
that 1 must play only one shot at a time 
and not press if I start out poorly. .1) I 
want to ignore anyone clsc's early low 
scores because there will be some: 1 don't 
think anyone will shoot good scores for 
six rounds. I'm in the first group off the 
lOth lee at 9:30 a.m. tomorrow. I hope 
I sleep well tonight. 

-Monday, Oct. 30 

Today was unreal. What happened to 
our good weather? When I got up there 
were winds between 35 and 45 mph. 
The temperature was down around 50, 
maybe lower. I was five over par after 


six holes, and starting to think that 1 
might shoot an KO. But I didn't panic, 
because I knew the rest of the field had 
to be in trouble, too. All those short 
dinky holes suddenly were hard to teach 
with your two best shots when you were 
into the wind, and going downwind it 
was impossible to judge what club to 
use. A wedge could sail 140 yards. The 
wind started diminishing near the end 
of my first nine, and I settled down 
and played the last 12 one under par to 
shoot a 76. which lies me for 18th. Twen- 
ty-five guys shot 80 or worse, and I can 
certainly understand it. Victor Regalado 
of Tijuana, Mexico had the low round 
of the day, an amazing 70. which is even 
more astounding, considering that he 
had a triple bogey seven on the first 
hole. Maybe he thinks he's Lee Tre- 
vino. 

Most of my friends managed to es- 
cape a catastrophe. They all broke 80, 
which is well in the ball game. There 
were two 87s out there today, and I'm 
surprised there wasn’t a 90. 

Tuesday. Oct. 31 

All of my fears came true today. In beau- 
tiful weather, just a gorgeous day for 
golf. I shot a stupid 76, and now I'm in 
real trouble. 1 talked about how I want- 
ed to feel /ftir this week. Today fear 
was handing me the clubs. I didn't hit 
the ball too badly, but I putted like a 
moron. There were seven holes on w hich 
1 gave away shots with bad chips or 
bad putts. Just stupid. I found it so hard 
to think positively when I got a couple 
over par. The pressure enveloped me. I 
tensed up because I knew- that I couldn't 
afford to make any mistakes. I knew it 
was going to be like this and I tried to 
prepare myself, but I'm really down. I 
can't wail another year for something 
I've been thinking about and dreaming 
about all of my life. I know I'm ready. 
The pressure is tremendous. I feel as if 
all of my work and preparation for years 
will mean nothing if I fail to get my 
card this week. I've been having some 
absurd immature thoughts. Like 1 wish 
we could start all over. 

1 fell today as if I was flinching on 
my putts, w hich would indicate how ner- 
vous I am or that I'm out of position at 
address so that I have to do something 
unnatural to hit the ball on line. Now 
I'm tied for 31st place, and as bad as 
the scores are I don't think the PGA 
will give out 15 cards. Thirty-three guys 
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Zenith brings you th 
most in colorTV. 


The best picture 
of the 6 leading 
big screen colorTVs. 

In a recent test conducted by Opinion Research Corp.. 
2,707 people from aU over America iooked at the 6 leading 
big-screen color TV* s. They voted Zenith Super Chromacolor 
the best picture by more than 2 to 1 over the next best brand. 


Whk'h color TV ha^ the be%t picture? 



o things you \)i;ant 


The fewest repairs 
according to a survey 
of TV servicemen. 

In a 175-city survey of independent TV servicemen, 

Zenith was named, more than any other color TV, as 
needing fewest repairs. 


QUESTION; "In general, of the brands 

you are familiar with, which one would 

you aay rcQuirea the fewest repairs?" 

ANSWERS; Zenith 

30% 


IIX 

Brand B . . 

. 9% 


5X 

Brand D 

4% 

Brand E . . 

. . . :vjr. 

Brarid F . . 

... Z*!. 

Brand G . . . 

.... 2% 

Brand H 

.. 2'X> 

Brandi ... 

. I'l. 

Other Brands . . . 

.... 3% 

About Equal . 

. . 21X 

Don 1 Know 

11% 


We’re proud of our record of building dependable, 
quality prc^ucts. But if it should ever happen that a Zenith 
product doesn't live up to your expectations — or if you 
would like additional details of our surveys— we want to 
hear from you. Write the Vice President. Consumer 
Affairs. Zenith Radio Corp.. 1900 N. Austin Ave.. 

Chicago. 111. 60639. 

StfTiulaJed TV picture. ^ ^ ^ 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on.^ 
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After only two years, 
Capri is outselling every 
European car in America, 
except one. Here’s why. 

European cars used to come two ways. Plain and inexpen- 
sive, or sexy and expensive. 

Then along came Capri. The first sexy European at a shame- 
fully low price. 

Check Capri’s standard equipment: 

Inside, it offers glove-soft vinyl bucket seats. (Sit inside one, 
and you get the feeling the whole car's been custom-built around 
you.) 

In front of you, a handsome, European-styled instrument 
panel, with the rich look of woodgrain. 

(There’s also a special instrumentation group: tachometer, 
oil pressure gauge, ammeter, temperature and fuel gauges. Stand- 
ard on the V-6, optional on the 2000.) 

The steering is rack-and-jiinion ; the type found on Europe’s 
finest Grand Prix racing cars. 

And the gearshift gives you four forward speeds that let you 
really take over. 

Check also: Power-assisted front disc brakes. Styled steel 
wheels. Front and rear stabilizer bars. Radial ply tires. All stand- 
ard. (^Standard. Think of it.) 

Now, for the latest options. For a little extra, you can have 
a sun roof, vinyl top, select-shift automatic transmission and spe- 
cial decor group shown at left. 

But with Capri, it’s not the options you get for paying a little 
extra that count. It's the standard equipment you get for paying so 
little. 

That’s why, after only two years, Capri’s outselling every 
European car in America, except one. 

And we’re still moving up. 

Gipri.TIu' first sexy Eim>j>eaii at a shamefully low price, 

I n i|M Hied H* Li ncol n-!Vk‘rcu ly ; 


shot 74 or better today. Regalado had 
a 72 to keep the lead and Tommy Ev- 
ans had a 68 for the low round. It was 
ju.st a perfect day, and instead of pick- 
ing up ground, I lost it! 

But maybe 1 shouldn't feel so bad. 
Eddie Pearce had his second straight 79 
today, and now he really has to go. I un- 
derstand that he is putting even more 
poorly than I am. but 1 don’t believe it. 
Tom Kite came back with a 73 today, 
and DennySatyshur kept our room from 
being a complete tragedy by also shoot- 
ing a 73. The three of us went to the mov- 
ies tonight and saw Skyjacked, and I 
could really synipathize with that pilot 
flying that plane and waiting for the 
bomb to go off. That is just about how 
I feel right now. If the Ford Motor Com- 
pany hears about this, they’re liable to 
recall one of their Young Thunderbirds. 

Wednesday, Nof. 1 

My dad isn't here this week. I can hon- 
estly say that he lives to see me play tour- 
nament golf, but for this week I asked 
him not to come because I wanted soli- 
tude. He understood. 1 talked to him 
on the phone last night and he cheered 
me up. He told me he knows I can play 
under pressure, and today I did a lot bet- 
ter. I had a 70 that could have been 
still lower, but I'll take it. The weather 
was beautiful. If anything, that increased 
the pressure because 1 knew I would 
have to shoot a good score. 1 was one 
under par through four holes, but a slop- 
ing fairway on the fifth got me. and 1 
bogeyed to fall back to even. Then on 
the sixth hole I rammed a lO-foot bird- 
ie putt about five feet past the cup. The 
silence as the players, caddies and a cou- 
ple of spectators watched let me know 
what they were thinking. If I bogeyed 
here I would feel Just like the captain of 
the Titanic when he hit the iceberg. 1 
made the putt, then made tough pars 
on the next two holes and birdied the 
ninth. I was on my way. I hit most of 
the greens, kept the ball in play and 
lagged my long putts well, but I was 
still flinching on some short ones. Oc- 
casionally 1 flinched the right way. 

The greens were soft and the pins set 
in easy spots, and the scores were low. 
Stubby had a 65, a remarkable round, 
and took the lead. Eddie Pearce played 
another poor round. He shot a 74. He 
needed something under par to get him 
going and his chances are getting bleak- 
er. Tom Kite had a 75 and now is three 
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When 

Curt Gowdy 
goes fishing, 
he goes with 
Berkley tackle! 



XL line 
Witt) a Berkley 
and Reel. 


“A winning combination when 
are out there tackling the big 


1 


Take it from (. 

Berkley's International Field Test Pirector. 


We listen to fishermen 



Quality Fishing Taekle 

Berkley end Company • Spirit Lake. Iowa 51360 


Strokes back of me. I'm at 222 and tied 
for lOth place, and feeling a lot better. 
I also feel pretty good about tlie num- 
ber of sjxits they arc giving out. The 
PGA announced tonight that there will 
be TPD player cards for the low 22 and 
lies. Letting in the tics is a humane tiling 
to do. They used to have a sudden-death 
playoff for the last spot, and one guy 
here this week, Terry Small, lost out in 
playoffs in 1969 and 1970. He missed 
the school last year, too, and is not do- 
ing very well this week. 

Someone said an interesting thing be- 
fore I teed off today. 1 was talking to a 
guy on the practice putting green who 
is not having much luck, but he didn't 
seem to mind. He commented that most 
of us here liasc goals, like winning the 
U.S. Open or the Masters or something 
like that. “Well." he said, “my goal al- 
ways was to marry a rich girl- and there 
she is, standing right over there.” No 
wonder he's relaxed. 

Thursday, .Nov. 2 

Now I'm in a solid position. I had an- 
other 70 and I'm tied for sixth. I can 
shoot a pair of 75s in the last two rounds 
and probablyslill qualify, and that might 
be pessimistic. I'm at four over par and 
It looks like 12 or 1.^ over will qualify. 
I'm feeling so good that 1 might cscii 
eat in the clubhouse tonight. The prices 
are kind of high there, and most of us 
ha\c been wearing out a steakhouse in 
Napa which is offering a .W' , discount 
to the golfers. 

Something hapiiencd to I arry Siub- 
blclicld today tliut got me thinking. Me 
went to pull a gallery stake out of the 
ground and fell a pop in his shoulder. 
At the time he didn't think he could con- 
tinue with the round, but he went ahead 
and found that the shoulder did not hurl 
when he swung a club, only when he 
was picking up or lifting something, like 
his golf bag. It would have been ter- 
rible if Stubby had been forced to with- 
draw while he was leading the tourna- 
ment, The incident pointed out how pre- 
carious everyone feels this week. You 
could smash your hand in a car door, 
or gel the Ru. or twist an ankle: almost 
anything could happen to you. and it 
would mean silling out a whole year, 
or it might mean the end of your ca- 
reer. A guy's conlidence could really be 
shaken if he failed this week, and surely 
the year's layoff from top competition 
would hurl because he could not go back 
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to playing the amateur tour. He would 
have to play in any small professional 
tournaments he could find. A good ex- 
ample of this is Hriice Fleisher. Kvery- 
one thought he would be a big star when 
he won the 1968 U.S. Amateur, but he 
failed to qualify in the PGA school, sat 
out a year and never really has gotten 
started. Of course, you could say that 
about a lot of young players. 1 looked 
at the PGA money list recently, and the 
only two rookies in the top 60 were 
Lanny Wadkins and John MahatTey. 

The game is such a mental exercise. 
Mentally I was not ready for the first 
two rounds, especially the second. It was 
the same sort of thing when 1 played in 
the Westchester tournament on the tour 
this past August. I shot 69-66 in the 
first two rounds and then I was paired 
with Nicklaus in the third round. Pm a 
deliberate player and so is he. and all 
day I fell as if I was hurrying so that I 
wouldn't he in Jack's way; I shot a 79. 
and even though I came back with a 72 
on Sunday and won Sl.OS.t it was a real 
disappoiniinenl to me. But all of this is 
part of gaining experience. The secret is 
to gain the experience while still mak- 
ing a living. 

Kven with his bad shoulder Stubby 
shot a 72 and is tied for first place after 
72 holes with Regalado, seven ahead of 
me. There is some pri^c money involved, 
although not much. The PGA is offer- 
ing S.^00 to the low player and the next 
nine places gel something, too. and Miin- 
singwear has put up a total of S3.000. 
with 81.000 going to the winner. But 
.Stubby can have the money. I'll settle 
for my players' card. 

Friday, Nov. 3 

This was one of the least enjoyable 
rounds 1 have ever played, h rained from 
the fourth hole on, anywhere from a driz- 
zle to a downpour. I really wanted to 
have a good score so that I'd be in a po- 
sition to coast in the last round tomor- 
row. I shot a 7.U but it was hard going, 

I played poorly on the first nine, and 
no wonder. I took off my sweater at the 
turn and it felt as if it weighed 10 pounds! 
It was water-soaked. I played in a wind- 
breaker on the back side, felt a lot freer 
and had a siring of four straight threes, 
which helped a lot. 

Surprisingly, there were lots of good 
scores today. Considering the weather, 
you would have thought that 75 would 
have been a good round, but it turned 

(Onltnurd 


Atlvcrtiisriiu'iit 


l^ulre going 
abroad. 

You’re a litde bit 
nervous. 

IbulrenormaL 



Most people on the verge of taking a 
xrtcation abroad (particularly if it’s their first one) 
will readily admit to feeling a bit apprehensive. 

And with good cau.sc. 

Because underneath all the hoopla of 
going, there is a feeling of uncertainty. "Will it 
turn out to be everything I want it to Ix?.^" 

Well the truth is. it depends largely 

on you. 

If you go unprepared, then a lot of little 
things can crop up which can make your vaca- 
tion a lot le.ss than you want it to be. 

And that's exactly what we can help 
you avoid. 

At Pan Am we've been flying for 45years, 
taking people to Europe. Latin America. Hawaii, 
the Pacific. Africa, and the Caribbean. And we’ve 
amassc-d a tremendous amount of knowledge 


about traveling abroad. Knowledge that can 
help you. 

And since scheduled airlines charge the 
.same fares over the same routes, you don't pay 
any more for the extra help you get when 
you fly with us. 

We can tell you everything you have to 
know about where you're going. 

We can give you some pretty good ideas 
on where to go if you haven’t yet made up 
your mind. 

And we’ve put all this information into 
books, booklets, tape cassettes, and pamphlets, 
available at Pan Am travel agents and Pan Am 
offices, so that you can share our years of 
experience. 

This booklet will give you a pretty good 
idea of w'hat we mean. 


When you pack for a vacation abroad, remember you’re only 
going to visit. 





There is nothing more aggravating than 
being weighed down with a lot of excess baggage. 
Especially when you don't have to Ire. 

The trick to"traveling light " is in the 
kind of luggage you u.se ( it should be as light- 
weight as possible) and the amount of imagination 
you employ in packing. 

Women will find that a cocktail / 
dress will .scf them through all but the . 
most formal occasions. 

And a dark business suit, 
sports jacket and slacks will do the 
same for men. 

And if you stick to one basic color 
theme you'll find thaf'mixing and matching’'gets 
you a lot of mileage out of a relatively small amount 
of clothes. So the Ixist advice we can give you is to take 
only clothes that you can interchange. That way you 
lx? able to make up a variety of 

(Another bit of ad\'ice: 
leave furs and jewelry 
unless vou 
eal'lv 


nec-d them.)The thing to watch out for is shoes. 

They’re heavy and they take 
up a lot of space so try to take a 
maximum of three pairs, one of 
which should lx? good walking shoes 
already broken in. 

If you’re required to take 
pills or other prevseription items, 
take enough to last your entire 
trip. Brand names of medicines 
differ from country to 
country and you 
might not be able 
to get refills, so it 
doesn’t pay to take 
chances. 

The .same goes for 
eycgla,s.ses. Tike an extra 
pair, if you have one. 

( Broken glas.ses could 
cost you a half a day's sightseeing. ) 

One last tip. 

Since you’ll undoubtedly be coming 
back with more stuff than you left with, buy an 
inexpensive, collapsible .suitca,se here which can 
fit neatlv into vour luggage. 

This will 
save you the ex- 
pense of buying 
more costly luggage 
abroad. 




IxwC 




psioiesuuca.se neie wnieii can 
r luggage. 




Getting a passport. 



a passport you will need to show 
proof of U.S. citizenship. Your 
birth or baptismal certificate 
will do. If you cannot produce 
cither, then an affidavit at- 
testing that you were born in 
the United States is sufficient 
providing it is signc'd by a rel- 
ative or person who has known 
you for a long time. 

You will also need .some 
form of identification that 
bears your signature, such as 
a drivers license. 

Two identical photos, front 
view, 2 ‘/ 2 "to y square on a white back- 
ground, and you're ready to apply. 

Application must be made in person. 

At your county clerk's office, in some areas at 
your post office, or in most large cities at the 


Pa.ssport Agency of the Department of State. 

It costs S 12.00. and normally takes a 
minimum of two weeks for you to get your pass- 
port from the time you apply (three in the Spring 
or Summer) so don't wait till the last minute. 

While you're traveling keep your passport 
with you at all times except when you have to 
turn it over to your hotel for registration purposes. 

Do not pack your passport in your lug- 
gage. Should you lose your passport report it to 
the nearest American consulate or embassy. 

Shots. 

You can stop wincing. Mostcountrics 
retjuire noshots nowadays. However, it is wise for 
you or your travel agent to check with us regarding 
the specific countries you’re going to. 

And if you do have to get any shots, 
take them well in advance of departure as you may 
experience a day or two of discomfort. 


An explanation of U.S. Customs regulations before its too late. 


The last person in the world you want to 
hear an explanation of U.S. Customs regulations 
from is the Customs Inspector who goes through 
your luggage on your return home. Becau.se if 
he has to explain something it probably means 
you have something in your luggage you shouldn't 
have. So rather than getting embroiled in that 
kind of situation it’s a good idea to know what 
you can't bring back before you go. 



You can't bring back meat products, fruits, 
vegetables, plants or plant products without 
special permits usually unavailable to the tourist. 

The .same holds true for the skins and 
hides of animals cla,ssified under “endangered 
.species" (leopards, alligators, etc.). Products 
from North Korea, North 'Vietnam. Southern 
Rhodesia and Cuba are al.so banned. 

You can bring back almost anything else. 

And you're exempt from paying duty on 
the first $100 worth of merchandise. ( $200 
worth from the U.S. Virgin Islands and Guam, ) 

Once you're over the exemption you must 
pay duty, but even that leaves room for bargains. 

Buying a watch that sells for $50 abroad, 
for example, and paying duty is still a lot better 
bargain than buying the same watch here for $90. 

One last point. 

If you own a new camera of foreign 
make and you plan to take it abroad with you. 
remember to register it (a quick, painless process) 
with U.S. Customs 
officials before 
you leave. You don’t 
want to pay duty on 
something you already 
own when you come 
back. (Don't laugh. It's 
happened. ) 





How many Groszys do you tip the waiter if the check comes to 
87 Zlotys? 


Handling foreign currency is not one of 
the American tourist s strong points. 


And while it may be funny to hear 
stories of how someone tippe-d .some waiter S5 
on an S8 meal, or bought a pair of shoes for S45 
when he thought he was paying S16. you're not 
going to find it funny if it happens to you. 

And the only way to avoid it is to “learn" 
something about the currency of the countries 
you're going to visit. 

To help you do that every copy of our 
Clipper Magazine, available free on Pan Am 
flights, has an up-to-date currency converter 
chart. 

Using the chart, you'll be surprised how • 
fast you'll come to think of a British pound as 
about S2.50. Or a 100 Polish zloty note as about 
four dollars. 

And when you understand the currencies, 
then you can read up on the tipping proce- 
dures for the different countries. (Pan Am's 
comprehensive new "World Guide" gives 
particulars for each country. ) 

It also helps to understand the art of 
overtipping. 

If you plan to return often to a place, the 
breakfast room of your hotel, for example, be a 
little generous the first time. It pays dividends. 


How you can get the best rate of exchange. 


For the most part, travelers checks and 
credit cards are the an.swer to money problems 
abroad. Most hotels and stores accept them. 

Should the need arise to convert a large 
amount of dollars into local currency, you'll find 
the best official rate of exchange at banks and 
"exchange" houses. ( Hotels tend to be somewhat 
le,ss generous, although the convenience of ex- 


changing money at the hotel may well be worth it.) 

Change only as much American money 
into local currency as you think you will nc-ed. 
because you can lo.se money exchanging one 
foreign currency into another foreign currency. 

And in case you run out of money, you cam 
cash an emergency check of up to S50at any Pan An 
office just by showing your Pan Am ticket. 


The art of sightseeing. 

Before you go sightseeing, it's smart to 
have .some idea of what you want to .sc“e. 

To help you do this, you can buy 
Pan Am"Tours onTapei'handy little cassettes 
that consist of walking tours around major 
cities of the world, complete with maps. 

You can play the cassette before you 
leave the hotel, and then take it right along 
with you and have your own “guided"tour.( In- 
cidentally. this is where tho.se broken-in walk- 
ing shoes come in. You won't want to have to 



skip things because your feet are killing you. ) 

We also have Pan Am City Map/Guides 
that not only tell you things to see. but also 
places to eat and shop, for major cities around 
the world. 

One very important thing. Some 
people actually avoid the great sights, like the 
Eiffel Tower for example, because they feel 
they're too touristy. But once you're on top. 
looking out over all of Paris, you'll realize how' 
silly an attitude like that is. 


A<lviTtiscm<*nl 





What to cat.what to drink, and where to eat and drink it. 


A famous movie star when asked 
what was the greatest thing he had seen on his 
trip abroad, was reported to have replied “The 
veal cordon bleu with pomme souffle and artichoke 
vinaigrette.” 

The chances are he wasn't 

kidding. 

Food abroad is a much differ- 
ent thing than food here. 

In fact, you'll probably start 
to regret that you only have three 
meals a day to give to your stomach. 

(Providing you eat in the right places and 
order the right things.) 

Which is where we come in. 

Our new “Pan Am's World Guide" 


tells you about food and lists restaurants 
throughout the world. 

It tells you where you can dine 
like a king at kings’ prices and 
where you can dine like a 
king at your prices. 

And can direct you 
to where you can 
get a mineral 
water in Italy that 
was recommend- 
ed by Michelan- 
gelo back in the 15th century 
ortoameal in Japan for only S..JO(soba-buck- 
wheat noodles, meat and vegetables). 

We also have a handy new book called 
The Real Restaurant Guide to Europe" that not 
I only tells you about the liest restau- 
rants. but also tells you where to 
get the best food for the money. 
And. wherever = 
in the world you are. 
the people in our 
Pan Am offices can 
recommend the 
places they know 
about that arc too 
new to lx; in anybody's 
guide book. 

(They can even tell you 
where you can get a hamburger if 
you get a little lonesome for home. ) 




The best buys. 

Between the last great monument and 
the next great meal there is always time to in- 
dulge in that great American pastime. Shopping. 
The trick, as in eating, is to know where to go 
and for what. 

Our Pan Am Shopping Guides contain 
information on shopping in more than 85 countries 
around the world. 

They tell you what the best buys arc in 
each country (topazes, amethysts, aquamarines 
and tourmalines in Brazil ) and even what 
stores to go to. 

They also tell you where you can bargain 
and where you can't. Cibu can in IVlorocco. You'll 
be wasting your time in Switz.erland, ) 

How about a place where you get a 157o 
di.scount for using travelers checks.^ Or a 20% 


deduction on luxury items (gold, silver) provided 
you send them directly to your home in the U.S. 

The Shopping Guides also give you a 
chart which lets you convert your American 
clothing siz.es into the sizes used locally. 

And of course, the people in our local 
offices are available for tips on the latest bargains. 

The nicest thing alxvut 
shopping abroad, however, is that 
it’s more than a collecting process. 

Walking and browsing in 
places like the covered bazaar in 
Istanbul. Paris'flea market or the 
floating marketsof Thailand ex- 
pand your knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the places you’revisiting. 

Even if you don't spend a nickel. 



Common courtesies, local customs and things to watch out for. 


Good manners arc universal. Please, 
thank you and you're welcome go a long way any- 
where in the world. 

If you can learn to say them in the local 
language you'll be a step ahead of anyone who 
can't. If you can't. English will do just fine. In 
countries a handshake or a 
- - slight bow .serve as a hello 

or a goodbye. 

If you are invited to 
someone's home a small present 
( flowers, candy ) w'ill be deeply 
appreciated. ( Shoes off in many 
places in the Orient. ) 

In many countries (Turkey. Japan just to 
name two) a polite burp at the end of a meal is a 
compliment not a faux pas. Don't overdo it how- 
ever. (Our new 
"World Guide’ 
lxx)k sets out 
a list of common 
courtesies. ) 

Since you'll 
undoubtedly be 
taking a camera 
please re- 
^ member that 
Htoplc's privacw 
'and property should always be 
respc'ctcxl. Ask permission (sign language- 
works ) before you shoot. 

A few things to watch out for. 

The electrical current in some countries 
may not lie compatible with your shaver or hair 
dryer. Check it out first. (Or better yet. take 




along a voltage converter which you can buy at 
most appliance stores here before you leave. ) 

In small buildings in France an elevator 
will take you up.but you are exirc-ctc-d to walk down. 


In Amsterdam, a great place to buy expen- 
sive diamonds cheap, there are fieople who sell 
cheap diamonds expensively. Since you can't tell 
thedifference readily, only buy in reputable places. 

As a matter of general information, don't 
buy from petrple who approach you on the street 
with “deals’’anyw here. 


Different ways to go. 

The whole question here is. “to tour or 
not to tour?" 

But before you jump one way or another 
you should know what a"tour'' is. 

Nowadays, a tour is a pre-arranged vaca- 
tion plan. In some ca.ses it involves traveling with 
a group. 

In some cases it doesn't. The pre-arranging 
akso comes in varying degrees. 

Altogether we have 1500 tours to places 
all over the world. 

We have tours where every single detail 
is taken care of. You don't have to worry about 
tipping, speaking the language, the customs, what 


sights to see. where to cat or anything. 

These tours are the iK-st way to go for the 
per.son who doesn't like to worry about details. 

Then there are such wide-open tours as 
the fly/drive tour. Terrific for the person who likes 
Wlrc-e-wheel " it a little. 

Here we take care of your air travel, .set you 
up with hotels and inns and arrange car rental for 
you and outside of that, you're on your own. 

We akso have .some \'ery special tours that 
we call our" Pan Am's World " tours. And we offer 
them to Europe, the Pacific. Ditin America 
and the Caribbean. 

We have them for the per.son who's never 


AihrrtiM'inciH 



lieen abroad, and for the person n'ho has lx«n 
somewhere before, and wants to go back to see 
it in more detail. 

And we have them for people who have 
a lot of money to spend or a little money to sjumd. 

And every Pan Am's World tour jjives 
you eversthinj; it promises. {We even have 
"'lourTesters." |x.*oplc who stay at the hotels on 
our tours to make sure they are maintaining gotxl 
.service. If they aren't, we take them off our tours. ) 

And. of course, if you want to. you can 
alway.s''go it alone." 

The ]X»ple who do this usually have no 
itinerary or at least a loose one. and just take things 



a.s they come. | i PanAmlsWorld 

' rr .^1 bbeanTJfT* 

If you want, we 

can arrange to have ^ t> j 

a Pan Am's World \ 

Rent-a-Car waitini’X ^PanAm^Worid 
when you arrive. ' 

We ha\'e a wide se- 
lection of mtxJels. 

And in many cases 
you can pick up a 
car in one city, and 
leave it in another 
at no extra cost. 

Goin^ on 
your own is a great 
idea. But it d(x.‘sn't hurt to lx* somewhat familiar 
with the language. (We have a“pocket translator” 
that can help you.) 

And whether vou're going on your own. 
or on a tour (or even if you don't know where 
you want to go yet) a gcxxl idea would lx? for you 
to visit a Pan Am travel agent or Pan Am office, 
where yovi can browse through our I loliday 
Tra\ el Center, with color brochures explaining 
the vacations we offer all over the world. 


What’s the best time to vacation abroad? 

Air fares and the cost of hotel accommo- 
dations van,' from season to sea.son. 

If vou want the most vacation for your 
money, the lx*st times to travel are when other 
jxople aren't. 

For example, to Hurojx* in the winter, 
and the Caribbean in the summer. 

I lowever. some places like the Pacific 
cost alxuit the same the year around. Ixxause 
they're relati\ ely uncrowded the year around. 

Wuir Pan Am travel agent or the peo- 
ple at a Pan Am office can explain how the 
cost of air fares and accommcxlations can van,' 
at different times of the year. 

And. if vou want, they can also arrange 



for you to charge your trip on a Pan Am Take Off 
Card or Pan Am's World 'IVavel Credit Plan. 


Airlines charge the same. Airlines don’t give you the same, 


One thing >i<if to consider in choosing 
an airline is what it will cost you. 

Because all airlines that Ixlong to the 
International AirTransjxxt A.ssociation charge 
the same fares to the same places. 

So since vou can't ch(X)se an airline on 
the basis of what it charges \ou. you might as 
well choose one on the basis of what it gives you, 


'I'o most airlines that means what you 
get on Ixxird a plane. A hot meal, a movie, a drink 
and some little nuts in a bag. 

At Pan Am we think airline scr\'icc is 
much more than what you get on board a plane. 

The knowledge that we can pass on to 
you through our exfxrience over the years is part 
of what we consider'’service.'* 



We have 235 Pan Am offices in 120 cities 
in 84 countries around the world. 



In our offices you'll find people who do a 
lot more than just sell tickets and confirm flights. 

We can ^ive you tips on interesting side 
trips you may \\’ant to take. 

We can even perforin as your post office, 
so you can keep up with your mail. 

We have our own Pan Am's World Rent- 
a-Car system in Western Europe. Israel and 
Morocco and will soon have it in other parts of 
the world. 



Hotels in 43 countries. {Every' hotel is different. 
But our high standards of sen'ice arc the same. ) 

And if you fly on Pan Am via New York, 
you'll find another kind of ser\'ice. 

Our new terminal at Kennedy Airport, 
the largest private air terminal in the world. 

It's designed to make your stay on the 
ground shorter and more pleasant, (You can be 
driven right up to your gate. And we have our 
own U.S. customs and a unique baggage- 
handling system. ) 

There's another part to our sen’ice. An 
important part. 

We are the most e.xpcricnced airline in 
the world. 

We were the firstairlinc to fly the 
Atlantic.thePacific.to Latin America and around 
the world. 

We opened more of the world to air 


travel than all other airlines combined. And wc 
introduced almost every plane into commercial 
sendee. From the beginnings of international 
commercial aviation, right through to the 747. 

Our knowledge and experience in this 
area is so vast that 24 of the world's airlines sent 
their pilots and crews to us for training. 

As you can see. Pan Am is a lot more 
than just a hot meal and a movie. 

Of course.we're pretty gtxxl in that area ttx). 

In fact, we started it all by Ixdng the first 
airline to sen'C meals and show movies on 
lx)ard a plane. 

Another innovation of ours is First Class 
dining rooms on our 747s. And if you fly econ- 
omy class, it might interest you to know that 
last year 13 of the world s airlines came to us to 
prepare meals for them too. 

What it all adds up to is this. 

We help you before you go, help you 
while you're there, and give you a pleasant flight 
in between. 

So if you’re planning a trip abroad, see 
a Pan Am travel agent. Or visit a Pan Am office. 
Or send in our cou(X)n. 

And find out how much an airline can 
do to make your vacation abroad more enjoyable. 

Pan American World Airwavs Inc., 

RO. Box 884, 

I'renton, New Jersey 08605 

Please send me your'IVavel Plannin>» Kitl.s) checked 
Ih'Iow. luich kit contains oiir Pan Am's World Guide 
tor tile area. Shopping Guide. 'I'ravel i^lanner.Tour 
Brochures and a copy ot CHpi>er Ma^ja/ine. 


D Europe & Mediterranean Kit S2.50 

□ Carihlx.*an Kit S2.50 

D Pacific & Mawaii Kit S2.50 

D Latin America Kit S2.5() 

Also please send me Pan Am's: 

D‘‘Real Restaurant Guide to Europe” S2.00 
□“Dial-a-Phrase" handy pocket 
translator wheel forphrasesin: Each SI. 00 


D French Q German Q Italian D Spanish 

My check for S is enclosed. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

My Pan Am Tra\'el Agent Is 

Pan Am 

The world s most experienced airline. 



MY TICKET tomlminl 


oul lhal 75 lost ground to the field. I 
stayed in sixth place with my 73. so if I 
shoot t<0 tomorrow I still will make it. 
Now I admit I'm starting to think about 
the prize money. I’m five strokes back 
of first place and Stubblefield. 

A lot of guys eliminated themselves 
today, A few already had withdrawn and 
I guess a couple more won't show at 
the first tee tomorrow. My good friend 
hddie Pearce is not going to qualify, 
and it is a real shame. He dropped out 
of school to play the pro tour, and now 
he will have to wait another year, al- 
though I think most iscoplc agree he is 
ready to play. He had a 7fi today and is 
tied for 55th. My roommate, Denny Sa- 
tyshur. had a 79 and appears to be out 
of the running now. Tom Kite had a 74 
and needs a fairly good round tomor- 
row to make it. I think he'll do it. He is 
a real competitor. 

.Saturday. Nov 4 

I saved my best for last. I hit all IS 
greens, shot an easy 71. finished lied 
for third placeat 436 total, called my par- 
ents and signed on with Hd Burner as 
my business manager on the pro tour. 
Ouilc a day. 

Stubby and John .Adams lied for first 
at 434. and on the second hole of a sud- 
dcn-dcath playolT Larry drilled in a 40- 
foot putt for a birdie and first place, so 
he’ll he going out on the tour with a lit- 
tle change in his piK'ket. 

There were plenty of tragic stories on 
the scoreboard. It look a score of 447 
or better to qualify and 25 guys, the 
low 22 plus three tics, made it. One who 
didn’t was Barry Jacckcl. Barry just 
missed qualifying in last year’s school, 
then played in Eiurope during the sum- 
mer. lie had quite a record, including a 
victory in the French Open. Barry sank 
a five-foot putt on the ISth today, and 
his caddic let out a big yell. He thought 
the putt gave Barry a 78 for the day 
and a total of 447, but when they add- 
ed up the card it came oul to a 79. just 
one big stroke too many. What a dis- 
appointment that must have been. Bob 
Panasiuk. who is the Canadian PGA 
champ, shot a 42 on the last nine holes 
and missed qualifying by four strokes, 
and Jim Masscrio. my partner in the Na- 
tional Team Championship last summer, 
shot a 78 for 450. Eddie Pearce and 
Denny Satyshur finished well back at 
454. Tom Kite had a 71 and made it eas- 
ily at 442. 


I played with Victor Regalado in the 
last round, and Victor startled everyone 
by taking an eight on the first hole. He 
drove into a pond right in from of the 
lee. but he settled down and shot a 78 
to qualify at 439. 

Alt day long I was keyed up, hut with 
about four holes to go I got a real shot 
of adrenaline. All my emotions let loose 
and I thought. ■'Well, you're going to 
make it." I’m sure that many of the 
other guys had the same feeling some- 
time today. You think back over ev- 
erything you've done to reach this par- 
licufar moment and it is overwhelming. 
I hit good shots the rest of the round 
and 1 came up with two of my best on 
the par-5 ISth. two wood shots that left 
me only IS feet from the cup. I was real- 
ly soaring. 

I'hrougluHit the week a lot of us have 
talked about what would be a fairer way 
of qualifying for the tour. Six rounds is 
a lot of golf, but at the same lime it all 
lakes place in a week, and if a fellow 
has a bad week, he d(»esn’t make it. 
The only fair way would be to play about 
40 rounds. I’crhaps golfers could be sub- 
sidized on a regional satellite tour for 
six to eight weeks and the top money- 
winners from that tour would qualify 
for the big lour. In six rounds things 
just happen too quickly. I know that 
after those first two rounds if I had pan- 
icked. I easily could have failed to qual- 
ify, and that would have crushed me. 
As it was. I played the last 72 holes in 
four under par, 

I guess the turning point for me came 
in the third round when I kept my wits 
and sank that five-foot putt for my par 
on the sixth, then parred the seventh 


and eighth holes and birdied the ninth. 
That got me going. All week long 1 kept 
to my game plan. I concentrated on the 
mental aspects of the game, did not prac- 
tice in the evenings and swung slowly 
and well within myself. 

After the final round the PCiA had a 
buffet dinner for the qualifiers. Someone 
compared it to the last meal before 
they fed us to the wolves. They took a 
class picture and also collected $475 
checks from each of us for initiation 
fees and dues and such things. I was 
happy to write that check. Everyone else 
was. too. Stubby said something poi- 
gnant when he accepted liis first-place 
money. He said. ‘■There arc 25 first 
places here this week, and that's all that 
counts. We'll all be oul there," Those 
words were like music to me. When I 
heard them I realized lhal for the first 
time in a while. I wasn’t scared. 

Having earned his card. Jim Simons 
joined the tour laic last year, hut so far 
he has found it a struggle. His brict rec- 
ord shows his best finish in six regular 
lour events this year was a tic for 
5lsl at Tucson. Second place in the pro- 
am part of the Crosby gave him his larg- 
est purse so far. 52.300. and ihrottgh 
the Florida Citrus Open his total win- 
nings for 1973 were 53.809. Tom Kite, 
who was in contention during the final 
round of the L.A, Open, leads the 
Class of’72gradualcsthisycarwilh SIO.- 
737. Andy North is second with SI 0.469. 
Larry Stubblefield, who won the school 
tournament, has earned only 5590. Ed- 
die Pearce is playing the Tampa mini- 
tour. He plans to try it all again next 
October. END 
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Ho« did American prisoners or 
war kill time.’ B> plaving imag- 
inar> golf. imaginar> ftHrlball 
and imaginars chess, it seems. 
Colonel (ieorge Hall of Hallies- 
biirg. Miss, savs he pla>cd 18 
holes of golf in his mind dails. 
"1 parred c'cry hole." he re- 
ports. Major Murphy Neal Jones 
of Halon Rouge, once a line- 
backer at Tulane. relived his high 
school and college games. "Tu- 
lane's games came out much bet- 
ter." Jones said. "We beat LSU 
every year." (Tulane has not 
beaten LSU since 1^48). Lieut. 
Brucc Sceber of West Monr<*c. 
La, played chess mentally, ,And 
then there was Lieut. Colonel 
Ihomas ( urtis of Alexandria. 
\'a. SH'hen he found out about 
people likeC'oIonel Hall playing 
18 holes of imaginary golf ev- 
ery day. Curtis says that he kept 
busy by worrying about their 
sanily. 

Kaoul Rodrigusv, deplaning 
from Colombia at New "t virk's 
Kennedy Airport with a bowling 
bag. liHiked nervous. "Why 
should a man carrying a bowl- 
ing bag knvk nervous?" the cus- 
toms oifk’ers asked themselves. 


* There's this odd situation at 
the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. No fewer than three 
head coaches in three major 
sports have sons playing for 
them. Football Coach John 
McKay found Split i nd .1. K. 
McKay a very noticeable help. 



So they look Rodrigue/ aside 
for questioning. Rodrigue/ did 
not look less nervous. The in- 
spectors drilled into the bowling 
ball and struck S.'^OO.OOO worth 
ofcxK'aine destroying some wild 
trips down the alleys. 

Frank Stranahan. the longtime 
former amateur golf champion 
used to walk and stand and wait 
as a young man, just as all golf- 
ers do. Now, at 50. Stranahan 
runs and runs some more as 
marathon racers do. Last week 
he linished a St. Louis Mar- 
athon course in three hours and 
58 minutes, quicker time than 
he sometimes required for 18 
holes of golf, and ended 7 1 si in 
a 105-man field. "I run when I 
get lime, mostly in an area near 
Yankee Stadium." says the 
ChampionSpark Plughcir. Stra- 
nahan worked his way up from 
six miles a week to 50. but then 
had to cut back. "I got water 
on the knee and I lost all mv loC' 
nails," he says. 

IVtiT Traynor. a young multi- 
millionaire who started by turn- 
ing an afternoon job mowing 
lawns into an S18.(XI0-a-ycar 


Rasketball Coach Bob Ihivd is 
more than happy to have 6' V 
Bill at forward- And now on 
deck for the baseball season 
arc Coach Rod Dcdcuux and 



purl-ilmc landscaping business 
by his junior year in high school, 
has an interesting explanation 
for his money collecting. "I 
would rather play the game of 
money than do anything else." 
Traynor says. "I amass money 
because it measures the success 
of what I am doing, the way 
lime measures a runner's speed. 
I am compelled to know how 
gwd I am." He's pretty good 
at his game. His Leverage I und- 
ing Systems, which invests 
money for that alllueni group, 
physicians, made a $2 million 
profit last year. .And the sports 
metaphor comes naturally. An- 
other Stranahan, Traynor rises 
at 6;.5<), drives his S20.(XX) Mer- 
cedes from Beverly Hills to 
UCLA and jogs seven miles. 

The average charity ball is about 
Us exciting us a slow dri//le. but 
the wives of Dallas Cowboy 
players recently pul on a ben- 
clii for the Ciirls' Adventure 
Frails that was dilfcrcnt. This 
one included an auction, and on 
the block was I inehacker ( huek 
Howicy’s jersey. No. 54. Ihe 
opening bidder? His wife Nancy, 
who has hinted broadly that af- 


son Icrry. an excellent mtielder 
and hitter. If this be nepotism, 
use makes the most of il- 
Thc 1 1 'ojans won national cham- 
pionships in both football and 
baseball last year, and the bas- 
ketball (cam is going to the 
NIT this next Saturday. 



ter 14 years in the Nl [. her hus- 
band might cast about for svimc- 
thing else to do. Spotting the 
plot inimedialcly. Chuck shout- 
ed. "You're not retiring my jer- 
sey!" and spiritedly bid up the 
price. The jersey eventually went 
for S475 to Nancy. Moaned 
Chuck, the first player who ever 
had to pay to retire his own jer- 
sey. "It only COM S5." 

Ihe Texas .A&M basketball 
coach. Shelby Mel«»lf, is writing 
a I’h.D. dissertation entitled 
"An Investigation of Variables 
AlVccling Crowd Ik'havitir at 
Basketball (James in the South- 
west Conference." How did he 
choose the subject ’ Well. Met- 
calf was involved in an A&M- 
Bavlor free-for-all at Waco last 
year, and he started his project 
shortly afterward. "I got blamed 
for the light." he explains, "and 
I wanted to sec how inueh of a 
part I really did play ." 

Krnic Severs, one of the alliime 
football players, underwent knee 
surgery last month at age 70. 
Severs said he remembered ex- 
actly when it started to hurt. "It 
was the game at Portsmouth 40 ' 
years ago. It's been awful the 
last three years, I can hardly 
walk, can't play g«»lf . . . ter- 
rible. There was no cartilage 
left." His wife added. "My ad- 
vice to Jvh: Numath is to take 
his celebrated knees and get out 
of football." 

B<iwic kuliii was telling how he 
visited Disney World and was 
assigned one of those altraelive 
girl guides to show him around. 
Knowing she had an impv>rlant 
guest hut apparently forgetting 
just exactly who. the girl kind 
of hemmed and hawed and final- 
ly asked, "Sir. may I ask what 
sour business is?" "I'm the com- 
missioner of baseball." Kuhn 
replied- "Oh." said the girl. 
She paused. Then she blurted, 
"What ever became of Branch 
Rickey?" 
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Presenting al^reche^ 
without a clutch pedal 
that shifts aswellasaP 
with a clutch pedal. 


Tlic 1973 Porsche Sportomatic: 
A Porsche you can take up and 
down through all four gears and 
never have to worry about a clutcli 
pedal, Bt'cause there isn’t any. 

\ Porsche you can actually shift 
as fast as a Porsche with a clutch 
pedal. 


A Porsche that can do zero to 
OOinS.Oseconds (likeourS Model, 
for example). 

A Porsche so responsive, so 
rugged that when it first ran in 
competition, it won an international 
endurance race. The 84-hour 
Marathon de la Koule. 


.\nd linally, a Porsche you can 
put in *'D " and just cruise around 
and not shift at all. 

The 1973 Porsche Sportomatic. 
ilesigned fur the person who has 
always wanted to own a Porsche 
but never wanted to own a clutch 
pedal. 
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Clark trailers deliver ihc good$ for California shippers 


Millyards Ihrnughoul the world count on ClarklifK. 


Oozing $and —a Clark Michigan tractor shovel gets it done. 


Austin-Western hydraulic crane 
makes easy work of heavy lifting. 


Clark planetarv axles help keep Rocky Mountain passes open 




Tyler roll-in syUcm allo>v^ quick restocking from front or rear 


Clark-Lima dragline biley ofi 7 yds. at a time. 


Clark Equipment 
gets it done! 


You can count on it. Because the equipment is good 
to begin with. And because your Clark dealer knows how 
to keep it that way. When you're under pressure to get 
a job done, that's good to know. 


Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Clark compactor puts the finishing touch on a German autobahn 


A slack of paperwork— Clark forklifts gel it done 

They're converting refuse to energy and a Mclroc Bobcat Loader helps. 






Used Clark lifl trucks will outwear many new 
non-Clarkson today’s market. 



and see for yourself 
how Clark gets it done. 

678-3120 NORTH 
586-6300 MIDWAY 
264-1900 SOUTH 

CmRK 

EQUIPMENT 


rui yuui UU&V idic iiiuuci ici 

available bv thedav. week, or month. 


In Chicago, 
call this man... 



Frank Gricco. 

Manager of Chicago Branches 



Three local branches cover the city with the largest ... and they’re as near as your telephone, 
service fleet in Chicago 




TENNIS / Joe Jares 


Another annuity for two 
old Aussies 


In the insurance capital of the U.S., Ken Rosewall and Roy Emerson 
continued an Australian policy and collected the World Cup once again 


let us face it. tennis fans and vessel lov- 
Lm crs. Compared to the Davis Ctip. 
America's Cup. Rose Bowl. Wighlman 
Cup or Old Oaken Bucket and even 
your old fraternity heer mug-- the Aet- 
na World Cup diKs not slack up in the 
ht>ary-tradition department. It has nev- 
er been bent out of shape in some under- 
graduate tug-of-war. It has not sat rust- 
ing in some spiulighted trophy case since 
the administration of I ranklin Pierce. 
In fact, despite its grandiose name, the 
world took little note last week when a 
group of superior athletes met in Trin- 
ity College's small gymnasium in Hart- 
ford. Conn, to battle a fourth lime for 
the cup's possession. 

The idea of the World Cup is to pit 
the best players from the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia against each other for seven match- 
es. live singles and two doubles, with 
S20.0tX) going to the winners. SIO.OOO 
to the losers and any residue of good- 
will to the spemsoring insurance com- 
pany, which foots the bills and gives 
ticket and program proceeds to charity. 
If you think this sounds a little like the 
Davis Cup, you're right, lixeept. of 
course, that a few do/cn lcnnis-pla>ing 
countries and several vast continents are 
eliminated right olf the bat -cr. racket 
without any of their players getting a 
chance to lace up a shoe. Perhaps it is 
all a capitalistic plot by Aetna to avoid 
assiK'iuting its name with Rumania's Ilic 
Nastasc. 

.Anyway, it was just Aussies vs. 't anks 
in Trinity College's gym. lighting it out 
the way they so often have in Davis 
( up linals. The deciding match came 
on Sunday in a confrontation between 
America's tall Stan Smith, voted the best 
player on earth in 1972, and stubby Ken 
Rosewall. at .18 an ancient of the sport 
who last represented his country in in- 


ternational play 17 years ago. That was 
in the 1956 Davis Cup and since then 
Rosewall has helped to bring profession- 
al tennis from the dim courts and pal- 
try — sometimes nonexistent paychecks 
to the point where he earned SICK).(XX) 
for winning the last two pro champi- 
onships. 

Even though Rocket Rod I.avcr was 
kept out of play by an aching back. Aus- 
tralia led .V 2 going into the Smilti-Rose- 
wall match, so Smith had to win or the 
remaining doubles match between Marty 
Riessen and Arthur Ashe of the U.S. 
and Aussies Roy Emerson and John 
Newcombe would be meaningless. In the 
lirsi set Smith broke Rosewall to lake a 
6 5 lead and had only to hold service to 
win it, hut Rosewall broke back to force 
a 12-point tie breaker. Stan took that 
tic breaker, but from then on he hardly 
seemed to be in the match. Rosewall 
won the next two sets. 6 0. 6 4. and 
took the World Cup for Australia for 
the third time in four years. The mean- 
ingless doubles match was also won by 
Australia, 7- 6. 6, 6 .t. 

It was time for the Aussies to give 
out with their victory chant, which ends. 
“Moll moll honolu. Tiparoo tiparoo. 
We arc the boys of kangaroo. Who arc 
we? We are they, we are the boys of kan- 
garoo. ya ya ya." We presume that it is 
only chanted late at night after many cel- 
ebration beers. 

The World Cup started in 1970, the 
result of much hard work and patient 
haggling by Jim Smith, a persistent seek- 
er of decent tennis facilities for Bos- 
ton's inner city, and Bud Collins, col- 
umnist for The Bosioti Globe and a man 
of many distinctions, one of which is 
that he once was Ahbie Hoffman's ten- 
nis coach at Brandcis University. “.A 
real character builder.” he describes him- 
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TENNIS eominiifd 


self. Smith had the idea. Collins had 
the contacts and with much help from 
former Davis Cup captain Donald Dell 
and Arthur .Ashe, they plowed through 
10 miles of red tape and got it going. 
For a bit of instant tradition, they or- 
dered their trophy on credit — from the 
same Boston jewelry store, Shreve. 
Crump & Low. that for S750 had craft- 
ed the Davis Cup back in 1900. Sports 
I t I ustRATFU, its publisher's arm being 
gently twisted by Collins, paid part of 
the tab. 

The first year two Aussies, Newcombe 
and Fred Stolle. stood olT four Yanks, 
Ashe. Smith, Clark Graebner and Cliff 
Richey, to win SI1,(KX) (the losers split 
S9.000). There was some money left over 
to buy and refurbish some tennis courts 
at Jim Smith's Sportsmen's Club, where 
the surfaces had been unfavorably com- 
pared with a cobblestone street. In 1971 
the pri/c money went up to S.'O.tXX) and 
Dennis Ralston was the hero in a U.S. 
victory, even though the Aussies took 
unfair advantage by showing up with 
four men. But the event was now get- 
ting too big for Smith and Collins. 

Knter Aetna, which figured it might 
as well join Commercial Union. Virginia 
Slims, Miller High Life. Michelob and 
all the other American companies rid- 
ing the tennis wave. Aetna moved the 
show to its sports-starved hometown. 
Hartford, and agreed to help the Sports- 
men'sClubcach year in addition to kick- 
ing in to some Hartford charity. A dingy 
armory was rejected as the site and Trin- 
ity College was picked until a l().(XX)- 
seut civic arena could be completed. Last 
year the Aussies took a 2-1 lead in the 
series and did it convincingly, whomping 
the Yanks 6-1. Charlie Pasarell was the 
lone American winner. 

The squads this year were Smith. Rics- 
sen. Ashe and Bob Lut/. for the U.S., 
with Ralston the captain, and RosewaM. 
Newcombe. Fimerson and John Ales- 
ander for Australia, the team captained 
by Stolle. that master of Down Under 
psychology. 

"Hold this serve," he would say to 
Emerson during the rest periods, "there's 
a nice cold bextr waiting for you." 

Certificates of bravery should be 
awarded to Lut/ and Alexander, each 
of whom interrupted his honeymoon to 
be on hand. Five major life-insurance 
companies arc headquartered in Hart- 
ford and there are few' things an in- 
surance salesman loves more than a new- 


lywed. One could envision Alexander 
sitting down at courtside for a breather 
after having had his service broken and 
getting an earful of sales pitch from a 
Travelers agent sneaking in on AetlTa's 
territory. But it nexer happened. The ear- 
fuls came from captains Stolle and Ral- 
ston. who did more than just wipe off 
racket handles. 

Ralston, whose two bad knees have 
forced him into being a part-time, fill- 
in player on the pro circuit, coaches a 
college team in his hometown of Ba- 
kersfield. Calif. Last year, as captain of 
the U.S. Davis Cup team (a job he also 
holds this year), he worked well with 
Smith, battling in Bucharest against the 
antics and tirades of Naslase and Ion 
liriac. and Ralston was not about to 
let the press believe what he considered 
to be .Australian propaganda, such as 
the word going around that Rosewall 
was playing poorly and that Newcombe 
had not played in two months. 

"They may say that Ken Rosewall is 
not up to his usual form." said Ral- 
ston. "but I saw him in Chicago last 
week. He played good tennis even though 
he lost. In one situation he won 15 of 
16 points. You'd have to call that good 
tennis." 

And had Newcombe really been in hi- 
bernation in the Outback? 

"I can't believe John hasn't held a 
racket in his hand for two months," 
said Ralston. "When you're u tennis 
player you just don't do those things." 

.After a celebrity tournament that fea- 
tured comedian Bill Cosby as the world's 
funniest and least competent net Judge, 
the serious competition began on the 
slow Supreme-Court surface. Smith 
met Newcombe. three-time Wimbledon 
champion and the only World Cupper 
not supplied by the World Champion- 
ship of Tennis troupes. Newcombe. as 
Ralston had noted, claimed he had been 
resting at home in Sydney, keeping a 
safe distance from his racket. Smith had 
five WCT tournaments behind him and 
ranked second to Rod Laver in Group 
A. He was just back from risking his valu- 
able limbs on the ski slopes of Utah. 
Smith and Newcombe had a close, tough 
match, the first service break not com- 
ing until the 29lh game and the first 
two sets going to lie breakers. Smith 
won 7-6, 6 7. 7-5. and the U.S. was as- 
sured of at least matching last year's 
score. 

"The adrenaline wasn't coming." 


complained Newcombe. "There wasn't 
enough killer there.” 

Smith and Ralston had gone over their 
strategy carefully and decided to make 
Newcombe volley with his backhand as 
much as possible. Not that his back- 
hand volley is weak, but at least an op- 
ponent has a chance to get to it, where- 
as the forehand volley resembles a how- 
itzer shot. 

On the second night .Ashe met Fm- 
erson, who had not beaten him in seven 
years, and the U.S. seemed to have a sec- 
ond point in the bag. But no. old Emmo 
won 6-4, 4-6, 6-.^. Said Ashe: "When 
Emmo puts on the Australian jock or 
shirt or whatever it was he wore to- 
night, he does well." Then Ricssen. who 
had beaten Rosewall four out of the 
last live limes they had met. was beaten 
by the little star from Sydney 6 2. 7 6. 
It was probably Rosewalfs best match 
of the year (he ranks five notches below 
leader Riessen in WC'T's Group B). 

Saturday night R lessen, using the same 
tactics that had worked for Smith, beat 
Newcombe 6-.t. 5-7, 6-4 and showed 
off his improved first serve and his run- 
ning forehand down the line. The two 
countries were tied 2 2 and it seemed cer- 
tain that America's best doubles team. 
Smith and Lutz, would heat Rosewall- 
Alexander, who had played together just 
twice before (Rosewall is a mere 17 years 
older than the bridegroom). The Aus- 
sics had three match points against then' 
in the lOlh game of the third set b’ 
fought back to win in a tie breaker 
6 1. 7-6. Rosewall and Alexander co*i- 
ccnirated on spinning serves close into 
Sinith's body on his backhand side so 
that he didn't have room to swing out. 

That .set up Rosewall's cup-winning 
singles match against Smith, after which 
Ken skipped a TV interview with Bud 
C ollins and jumped into the whirlpool. 
C ollins apologized to his audience, say- 
ing Rosewall had to take cure of his old 
bones. 

"My legs have probably run more 
miles than Bud Collins' longue has wag- 
gled." said Rosewall in retaliation, "and 
that's saying something." 

A short while later captain Stolle 
walked into the training room and found 
Smith stretched out naked on a table get- 
ting a rubdown and sipping a cold soft 
drink. 

“Fred, what's wrong with that old 
guy?" asked Stan. "Doesn't he gel tired 
at all? Won't he ever give up?" snd 
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Harry Riemen 
changed his car 
insurance to Safeco 
and saved $70. 


Safeco has long been known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough drivers are 
aware of just how low Safeco’s prices are. 
The answer is very. 

Harry Riemen (Policy ^908263) saved $70 
the first year. Maybe we can do the same 
for you. To find out, call your local inde- 
pendent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how low Safeco's prices are. The 
odds are pretty good you'll find our cost 
is lower than what you’re currently pay- 
ing. Your Safeco agent is in the Yellow 
Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your car, 
home, health, boat, 
business, life, and 
everything else 
you value. 


Smile, 
you’re with 
'^Safeco 


GE helped introduee us 
to two great innovations 
in lighting. 

The dustrag and water. 



C'liosterL. Xours(*,Jr. * 

Prt'sidenl and Chief Executive OPRcer 
Lynn Five Cents Savings Bank, Lynn, Mass. 



■'Believe me. that introduction saved us 
a nice little piece of change. 

"The fluorescent li};htinK in our hank 
was so dim, we used to make cracks about 
working in the dark ay<’s. It w’as so had, we 
fifiured we'd have to rip out the whole 
system, fixtures and all, and install something 
tmtirely new. 

"Fortunately, before we did that, we 
talked to GE and a l(K-al li^thting mainte- 
nance firm (A-I Lighting Sers ice, lnc.).They 
suKKCsted something a little less drastic. 

"They recommended that we replace 
our old -KFwatt fluorescent lamps with GE 
Sta>’hrinht~ fluorescents. (Which only cost 
a few cents more per lamp.) They also urned 
us to sign up for a systematic program of 
lighting maintenance. That included, among 
other things, regular cleaning of lamps and 
fixtures, so we’d get full advantage of the 
lamps we'd bought. 

“Well, it was hard to believe the 
difference new lamps and a little elbow 
grease could make. The light meter sliowed 
we were getting twice as much light as we 
had before. Suddenly, the wisecracks 
stopped. A number of customers even 
c()mplimetUed us. I was very pleased, 

"And you know, whenever I think how 
little this ‘new’ lighting system really cost 
us, I laugh all the way to the bank.” 

(JE has helped a lot of businesses get 
more light for their money. If you'd like to 
know more, contact your local GE lamp 
representative. Or write General Electric 
Lamp Business Divi.sion, Dept. C-30.5, 

Nela Park. Cleveland. Ohio 441 12. 


GENERALI^ ELECTRIC 

.^sk Ilow the* Cetioni] Electric 
I Savings in Light Assoc-iation can increase I 
yoiir profits one way or another. 



Takea 
lesson from 


Billy Kidd 

If anybody knows the ups and downs 
of skiing, it has to be Olympic 
Medalist Billy Kidd. 

And when Billy encourages all skiers, 
from novice to intermediate to pro, 
to take part in The Presidential 
Sports Award program, it's 
advice from an expert, 
if you ski regularly (or take 
part in any of 30 other sports) you can qualify for- 
The Presidential Sports Award, including the 
right to wear a good looking patch and pin. 

It’s easy and it's tun, too. The key requirement 
is regular participation because that’s the kind 
that does you the most good. 

To get you started, we’ll send you a tree 
logbook with all the details. Just send us 
your name, address and zip code. 

Write to: 

Presidential Sports Award 
Box 129 

Radio City Station 
New York, N.Y. 10019 






QUALIFYING STANDARDS FOH THE AWARDS WERE DEVELOPED IN COOPERATION WITH UNITED STATES SKI ASSOCIATION 
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woods plus fiberglass reinforced with steel, 
bonded together with the new synthetic, y 
Armadyn making a composite tennis / 
racket, like the latest skis. / 

The Competition comes in the I 
weight and balance of your choice. Vv 
plus the exclusive Bancroft air-cush- jR 
loned calfskin grip that shapes to your \ 
individual hand Strung with Bow >7 
I Brand Championship lamb gut. /•' 

I SG800 one of 27 beautiful Ban- 
I crofts ranging from $6 to S120. ^ 

Bancroft Sporting Goods m a* 
Company Woonsocket. B f J 

Rhode Island 0289S. B 












^Tryit 
-and 
^you'll 
buy it. 


The Ultimate racket. 

Far better control than metal. 
Far more power than wood. 

It s alive’ ' said a former Oavis Cup player of 
the Competition Model* . The finest racket 
I ve ever played with 

Nowit s your turn Tryit Thecontrolwill i 
feel great There II be no trampoline effect ^ 
as with a metal racket fl 

Now. serve You II get far more speed fl 
than with an ordinary wood racket but B 

you II still have that great feeling of 
control The Competition combines fou’ 


Jianciuft 




"If you want a quality wall panel 
for less than ^5.^, see the Paneling People. 
. Tjiey make 46 beauties.” 


Wally Bruner, host 
of the do-it -yourself television 
Wally's Workshop”, 
s what a difference 
i.fualjty wh 1 panelinR like U.S. 
I’lyii nxi'scan make in a 
r^ KleVingjdb. He also 
undfl^ lands your budget; 

You don’t have to 
^leforlov erquality paneling 
to get a low ] rice. 

j "U- •- Plywood makes a 
complete rai ge of wall paneling, 
46 of them cn ;t $5,99* or less per 
4' X 8' panelj And every one has 
i th at fjuiious U.S. Plywood 
quittttyTwutaUon behind it. 
the same as ttis most expensive 
panel they sell. That's why they’re 
known as the Paneling People. 

"Here are five of my 
personal favorite.s: 

A. Tidewatit^r.'' Lauan plywood 
with printed oak graining. Burley 
fplus thref more. 

B. Gaslight."’ A cracked, 
antique patterri, reverse printed on 
vinyl and laminat^ to lauan-piywood. 

C. Estahi." Strong, textured 
|)rinted grpin enl^mced by a multiple 
<»at vami^. Denniston and five more. 

p. Vinylgard? High-fidelity, 

; reverst^prinU^ vinyl laminated to 
1 plywootl. AmaHlIo and nine others. 

. I F3. E irly Spring^ Printed 

I pecan or teak ;ratns, ranging from 
■ jgolder white to deep brown. 

■'Anc the Paneling Pec pic nearest you have 
many mkre. CV sck the Yellow Pages 
unde Plywood for a Ih tingofU.S. Plywood/ 
Weldw i<xl dealen 

It’s a pror ise - fi am the company that 
n akes fine J.S. PI; wood protects, to the 
( ealor in y( or neij hborhood who carries 
them, you II gett uality-aUfl^pricefrom 

|hel^e|ing People. 


^ U.si. Plyviiood 

* Onroon^t Cnampionini 


New stripes, 
same old 
slick tiger 


TRADED BY THE SONICS. CAVALIER WILKENS SHOWS HE STILL HAS THE OLO BOOM 


L ny VSilkcns is a skinny link man 
with no jump shot and a hairstyle 
by Dagwood Biimsiead. He plays guard 
with one hand— his left— better than all 
but a few other pros do with two. ■‘Len- 
ny plays his position the way it should 
be played." says Chicago Coach Dick 
Motia. "There arc a few other guards 
around who are more dangerous, but 
when it comes down to playing the po- 
sition. to knowing what should be done 
and how to do it. Lenny’s my standard." 

In his presious 12 NBA seasons WII- 
kens has sometimes averaged 20 points 
a game, just as he is doing this year, or 
led the NB.A in assists, or been named 
the Most Valuable Player in the All- 
Star Ciame. But none of those achieve- 
ments reflect his value. The word that 
W'ilkens' current coach. Bill hitch of the 
Cleveland Cavaliers, and many of Len- 
ny's opponents use most often in dis- 
cussing him is "professional." It is an 
attribute not easily found these days 
among the many players who like to 
think of themselves as pros even while 
they go one-on-one to the basket and 
the bank. Meanwhile. Wilkens sticksqui- 
clly and evpertly to the most guardly of 
virtues, the direction of a team's activ- 
ities on the floor. He can dribble through 
a brier patch. He knows the perfect pass 
to make and. perhaps more important, 
realizes that most often it need not be a 
fancy one. He picks the propei moments 
to shoot one of his feathery hooks off 
the drive or to pull back for an old-fash- 
ioned. one-hand set shot. Best of all. he 
has the ability to pace a game, to en- 
force a tempo so adroitly that nine larg- 


er and meaner men fcKS as well as 
friends — often end up playing to the 
rhythm set by the player the Cavs call 
The Little Fella. 

Consequently, the measure of Wil- 
kens' effectiveness is not found in his sta- 
tistics. although his numbers this sea- 
son (20.9 ptiints and eight assists a game, 
and a SI(X).(HX)-plus salary ) are worth 
measuring. The only accurate gauge of 
a playmaker’s success must be drawn 
from his team's record, and rarely has 
the value of a guard's guard been as clear- 
ly delineated as in the cases of Wilkens' 
two clubs. 

One of them is the Seattle SuperSonics. 
the team for which he had played the 
past four seasons, which he had coached 
the last three and w hich unceremoniously 
shipped him out of town late in Au- 
gust. During his tenure the Sonics pro- 
gressed from awful to artful. Last spring 
Seattle rinished with a 47-35 record, its 
first over .5(X>. and was widely regarded 
as the most promising young team in 
the NBA. Seattleites certainly thought 


so. They came to games .at an average 
rate of 1 1.107. many of them apparently 
out of love for l.enny. whose absence 
has contributed to an IK‘, attendance 
drop. 

His departure also has left the Sonics 
Hying as low as the SST. They may not 
win more than 25 games, and Tom Nis- 
salke, the coach hired to replace Wil- 
kens. has been fired. Seattle's two re- 
maining quality players. Forward Spen- 
cer Haywood and (iuard Dick Snyder, 
obviously miss The Little Fella. Snyder 
is now loo often left out of the action ai- 
together while Haywood is in it too 
much. Without Wilkens around to set 
him up inside. Haywood has been com- 
ing outside to get the ball and trying to 
blast his way back in toward the basket 
one-on-one. 

In rhdi lirsi season. 1970-71. the Cav- 
aliers won only 15 games. A year ago 
solid coaching by f-’itch and steady per- 
formances by some young players, par- 
ticularly Center Rick Roberson. For- 
ward John Johnson and Cjuard Austin 
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Our 2U-hour clay con climimile that silly nisli lo return the nmlal cor. 


For 2 billion years. Father 
Time’s system couldn't be lop|K*(l. 
Tlien vve came alon^- 

At National Car Rental we've 
expanded tlie day, tlie \veekend, 
and tlie week. And we’ve come 
uj) with a better wa\’ ot keeping; 
time. Heres how it works: 

Tlw26-liour(lai(. Forget the 
mad dash hack lo the car rental 
counter. We \e now eliminated 
the woriy about Koinji over the 
24 - hour mark on check-in day. 

National’s made the check-in 
day 26 hours. When you return 
the car you’ll be allowed up to 
two extra hours without an extra 
charge.* So you have more lime 
to use the car. And a lot less lo 
worry alx)ut. 

The 4-(la}i weekend. Planninj»; 
a Ions weekend? Make the jnost 
ot it b\' picking up the car on 
Thursdav at 6 PM. Keep it until 
Monday,'6 PM. 



Oiir4-(Ioy H-eekeml cxin make any 
wvekinula nnni-ciuxituni. 

^’ou can enjoy the 4-day week- 
end in a 73 Buick Centuiy' or 
similar-sized line car. You pay a 
net package rate of just S2P- 


(that works out to four days for 
the |)rice of three) plus 120 a 
mile. We pay for the gas. And all 
we ask is that you return the car 
to the city where you rented it. 

The H-dai} week. With our 8 
day week you can pick up the car 
anylime and return it 
eight days later. The 
lx.*auty of it is that 
most week vacations 
come with two week- 
ends. (Ixit’s say you 
lly somewhere and 
land on Saturday. 

The car is yours until 
Sunday of the follow- 
ing weekend.) 

The 8-day net jiack- 
age rate is $118* for 
a Pontiac LeMans. Buick Century 
or similar-sized car. We ll 
throw in lOOO free miles (12P 
a mile after that). And 


we ll give you the first tank of 
gLLS. All w’e iLsk is that you return 
the car to the renting city^ 

At National Car Rental we’ve got 
the world’s largest fleet of new 
CM cars, a sophisticated 
com})uteri7.ed reservation system. 


and S&l I Green Stamps on every 
U.S. rental. 

Now we give you more time 
for y our money. Thai’s .something 
you’ll iiever get from Father 
Time. Or from our comj)elition. 

For reservations sch 3 your 
travel consultant or call 
800-328-4567^ loll free. 



Home of the 26 hour day. 
The 4 day weekend. 

The 8 day week. 



Ourfi-duy ux*ek ^ives you an e.xtni day to .see the .sif'ht.s. 


*AvaiIsEle al psrtiopalinit Incatinte in US. dtin tmkrni rale nnl available in ixaHwIidiialinR dties. whirh indutin Metro New VMt City. Miami. lav Vejutv in about Qne.way rentals. 

Ain Minnesota call 612430-2343 cvUect. ONabonol Car Rental System. Inc.. 1973 (in Canada it's Tikim Hvnl-A<'.ar). 



PRO BASKETBALL romlnirfd 


Carr, resulted in 23 wins. This year Cleve- 
land scored its 23rd victory w ith 20 games 
remaining and are hopefully battling the 
Houston Rockets for third place in the 
Central Division with a 25-46 record. 

In the bad old days C leveland's set of- 
fense consisted of five men standing 
around taking a vote on where the first 
pass from the guard would go. This time- 
consuming procedure usually left the 24- 
sccond clock ticking perilously close to 
zero as someone threw up a shot from 
near half court. Now the attack is crisp- 
er. although the fact that they are the 
league's worst group of shooters — the 
complexities of the layup seem to elude 
them— tends to undermine the good ex- 
ecution of plays. 

Wilkens' value to the Cavs extends be- 
yond directing set plays. "I think John 
Johnson described it best when he said 
that last year we were like a family ol 
five kids out on the floor without a fa- 
ther." says Filch. “We're still using ba- 
sically the same offense we've had since 
the team's first year, but now if it breaks 
down. Lenny will make a play. A play- 
maker isn't a guy who simply runs pat- 
terns for you. He's the guy who can 
make things happen when the set things 
haven't panned out. When the clock gets 
down to five or six seconds, he'll go to 
one of the basics - one-on-one. pick-and- 
roll. pass-and-cui. And he'll make 'em 
work." 

“1 think the big thing Lenny's done 
for us is all head stuff.'' says Carr. “Take 
the fast break, for example. If you're in 
the middle with the ball and your cen- 
ter is filling one lane and he's going full 
blast, you shouldn’t give him the ball be- 
cause he's not used to handling it in 
that sort of circumstance. You should 
wail until he's at the basket before you 
throw it so he's in his customary pt>- 
siiion. Lenny dtx*s that." 

Wilkens' arrival in C levcland was pre- 
cipitated by a series of events that began 
last spring when the Seattle ownership 
told him to choose between playing and 
coaching. He decided to remain in uni- 
form and told his employers they could 
expect his full loyally to the new coach. 
In return, he felt he had been assured 
he would not be traded. During the sum- 
mer trade rumors buzzed through Se- 
attle and he again asked if he would be 
shipped out. The answer, says Lenny, 
was no. 

His future in Seattle was of particular 
importance to Brooklyn-born Wilkens 


because of his newly developed love for 
the woods and open spaces in the North- 
west. For the first time in his pro career 
he had bought a house not for its resale 
value but for its homincss. He and his 
wife Marilyn had decided this was the 
place they wanted to live and rai.se their 
three children. 

When Nissalke. last season's ABA 
Coach of the Year at Dallas, came to Se- 
attle with a three-year contract, he de- 
cided the Sonics would not become title 
contenders for several more seasons. He 
surmised that Wilkens, who at 35 is the 
oldest starting guard in the NBA. would 
be too elderly by then and he thought 
he had the full support of management 
w hen he traded Lenny as part of a long- 
term youth movement. 

Had he looked hard at his franchise's 
previous efforts to improve, Nissalke 
might have been less surprised when he 
was fired three months into the season. 
While other teams patiently attempted 
to upgrade through drafts and trades, 
the Sonics had tried to buy a cham- 
pionship out of the AB.A. even though 
NB.A rules prohibit the tactics of Se- 
attle Owner Sam Schulman. He took 
his own league to court and won. Of 
the three former .4BA .All-Stars on the 
Sonic rosier, only Haywood has been a 
success. Center Jim McDaniels remains 
a high-priced substitute and Forward 
John Brisker, in addition to playing 
poorly, has been a discipline problem. 
The agent retained by all three to hus- 
tle them out of the AB.A is Al Ross 
of Los Angeles, a man who reportedly 
tries to lake a hand in the management 
and coaching of the teams for which 
his players perform. Seattle and Phoenix, 
the two NBA clubs that have signed 
former ABA players advised by Ross 
(the Suns have Charlie Scott), are the 
teams that have failed most dramatically 
to live up to expectations. 

On the day the trade was made. Len- 
ny was off playing golf. The Sonic front 
office called Marilyn VVilkens and told 
her of the deal only five minutes before 
a relative from New York phoned to 
say he had heard the news over the ra- 
dio. Summoned home from the practice 
green, Lenny was shocked by the trade, 
dismayed by the prospect of playing for 
a club as poor as Cleveland and upset 
because he thought he had been judged 
over-thc-hill. 

"It was like they had said. ’We don't 
want you. You're worn out and of no 


use to us any more. You're a piece of bag- 
gage.’" Wilkens said recently. "I felt 
justified in thinking that I had helped a 
lot in developing that franchise, but I 
guess they didn't consider things like 
that. I wanted security and 1 got the feel- 
ing that I finally had it. I forgot fora mo- 
ment that noathictein professional sport 
is secure. Then I really got depressed 
wondering ifthey thought I couldn't play 
anymore." 

The Seattle fans saw nothing wrong 
with his ability. On the day of the trade 
a man threatened Nissalke's life, and 
200 others signed a petition headed. “If 
Lenny Goes. I Stay Home." Wilkens 
has a large packing carton full of sym- 
pathetic letters, which he is keeping as 
a memento of the public's loyally. 

At first Wilkens refused to join the 
Cavaliers, but when he finally did af- 
ter the team had an 0-6 record to start 
the season— it set the stage for a tri- 
umphant return to his old home floor. 
The second-largest crowd in Seattle's his- 
tory. 13.174. turned out to give him a 
Ihrec-minute standing ovation, to boo 
the home team and to roundly cheer 
the Cavaliers as they won 113 107. It 
was the first time Cleveland had ever de- 
feated the Sonics. and it began a trend. 
The Cavs have won three of four against 
Scuttle this season and have a better over- 
all record. 

All of which would be a particular 
source of delight for Wilkens if he were 
a vindictive man. “I can't feel happy 
about what's happened to the Sonics." 
he says. "I have too many old friends 
on that team. Besides. I'm not that kind 
of person and I hope I never become 
one. I guess an old tiger like me just 
dixtsn'i change his stripes." Or his style 
for that matter. In a recent win at De- 
troit the score was lied 104 104 with 28 
seconds to play and Cleveland in con- 
trol of the ball. Time had almost ex- 
pired on the shot clock as Forward Barry 
Clemens, who was a throw-in in the trade 
that brought Wilkens to the team, drib- 
bled near the foul line. Lenny's man 
was playing him far to his left, a wise 
strategy until late in games when Wil- 
kens always seems to unveil his right 
hand for the first time. A quick fake to 
the left, an even quicker dart to his right 
toward the basket and a nifty btvunce 
pass from Clemens resulted in an easy, 
right-handed layup and a 106-104 win. 

As they say in the NBA, a very pro- 
fessional move. END 
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American Express takes pleasure in exposing 

Las\fegas. 






cxcifcment*- nn placiJ 
Lake Mead. 




^Mewic< 


The Money Card 


What's left in Las Vegas to expense? Perhaps 
the forgotten fact that Lis Vegas and viciniU’ is 
marvelous in the daytime. 

Imagine. You and your Money 
Card have just been welcomed by 
the Las Vegas Hilton, the largest 
resort complex in the world. You 

a LAS VEGAS chose a Lanai suite (or 
HILTON would you rather have 
a serene Oriental 
nxim, or one done in 
impeccable French 
decor.’). 

Stroll out onto the 
Sl^-acre recreation 
deck three stories up 
md you have mtire 

'"‘JlSnZiT'' choices to make. A dir 
fifc .ind w.»cr. in the huge pixd.’ 

Tennis? Squash? Badminton? Table U 

tennis? Practice your putting on the 
18'hole green? 

Hunger pangs !«K>n force you to chcKise among 
five great restaurants. How aKxit a Texas'si:c 
steak? Or would you prefer .subtle Continental 
fixxls served on solid gold? Decide, and it's yours, 
on the M<iney Card, 

Q>me evening, sample Las Vegas’ casinos 
Kid entertainment extravaganzas. L')id you kixnv 
that mne of the hotels have 
docks in their casinos or 
re.staurant.s? Rut don't wony. 

Wliile you're our, your 
Youngsters will he discovering 
the pleasures of the Las Vegas 
Hilton’s unique Youth Hotel. 
Guided by a staff of educators 
and recreation supervisors, 


cam (he 

inninu' ti> 


children from 3 to 16 can enjoy .i full day of 
activities, evening entertainments and even sleep 
ivemighr in carehilly superv’ised 
domiitories— courtesy of the Hilton 
and the Money C?ard. 

Next morning, a day trip to Lake 
Mead and Hixiver Dam. It will be a 
day to Temcmber. with spectacular 
.sceneiy, fishing, .swimming, Kiating 
and water-skiing, No need 
to lug along a rack of sport- 
ing equipment; you can 
rent all you need along the 
way with the Money Card. 

From casinos to kx:al 
rodeos, your Las Vega.s 
vacation will he extremely 
varied. 

You may discover you 
need a tew more things to 
wear. The smart shops of 
La,s Vegas will surely tempt 
you. All temptations, of course, fit on 
the Money Card. 

VC'Tierever you go in Lis Vegas, or 
the world, the hospitality is wami for 
Money Cardmemhers. If you don’t have an 
American Express Money Card, you really ought 
to. For travel and entertainment, tor business 
and pleasure all over the world. For an 
application, call (8(X3) AE 8-5000, toll free. 

C> pick one up wherever 
the Card is 
honored. 
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Impcruil m‘om 
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nieht's 
the hank. 


Golden Stwr 
W ?;thaw A\’c 
Bl.»ck hon-'l 
L.1' \eg.is Blvd. S,'. 


Cu::ws 
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Ron PonliI 
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A glorious, 

f ull'Color picture of the 
Goodrich Blimp. 




Wliat? No blimp? 

Lxxik again. 

Not at the picture, the name. 
Good rich . 

Not Gotxivear. 

G(x>drich d(x.'sn’t ha% e a blimp, 
Gtxxdyear does. 

We haven’t ad\ ertised as much 
as Gocxlyear, either. So it’s not ux^ 
surprising a lot of people forget our 
name and remember theirs. 

And if you’re confused about our 
blimps, when w e don’t e\ en ha\ e one, 
just imagine how confused you can get about our tires. 

Wlio knows, you might even go to Gcxxlyear to get them. And that’s tot^ bad. 
You see, in I965, Gcxxlrich introduced the first American-made radial tire. 

For five years, nationally, we’\ e advertised nothing else. 

Not because ever>’body wanted radials. 

But because the radial tire was, and is, the most impt>rtani inno\ ation in tires 
in nearly a quarter centur> . 

No con\ entional tire w'e’% e e\’er rruide, none, stops as fast, comers as well, and 
lasts as long as our Gcxxlrich Lifesaver Steel Radial. 

It’s the result of our company’s commitment, for ten years, to niitke the most 
ad\ anced radial tire on the road. 

Now you watch. You’ll probably see Gtxxiyear featuring a steel radial, tixx 
.Along with all their other tires. 

It’ll be gcxxl. But it won’t be Gocxirich. 

And if you still get our names confused, just kx^k up in the sky. 

If y(^u see an enomious blimp with somelxxiy’s name on it, we’re 
the other guys. 


Lifesaver Steel Radials. 

If you want Goodrich, you’ll just have to remember Goodrich. 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., lOUISVILLE. KY.«i 
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The Pussycat. The orange- 
kWTCt sour that mixes up 
as quick as a cat. Bartender's 
Instant Pussycat Mix and 

Times make it purr-feet, 
for Instant Pussycat Mix at 
favorite food or liquor store, 
gel 4 Pussycat glasses,* 
send S2-95 to: 

Early Times Pussycat Glasses. 

F O. Box 378. 

Maple Plain. Minn. 55359. 

'ntTer valid only where legal— 
limited lime only 


Is Early Times really neeessary in your Pussycats? 
Anytiiing else, and you might wind up with an alleycat. 


HORSE / Whitney Tower 


I t was everything a horse race should 
he and too few are: a pounding, grit- 
ty homestretch fight, a \ictory by inch- 
es, and then a lingering stewards* in- 
quiry before 60.000 anxious fans knew 
who had won and who had lost. It was 
also a dramatic illustration of the train- 
ing skills of one man: Charlie Whii- 
lingham. The race was last Saturday's 
Santa Anita Handicap won by the \N hit- 
lingham-lrained Cougar II oxer the 
Whitlingham-traincd Kennedy Road. 

The marvel was not just that the Cal- 
ifornian had sent out horses to finish I, 
2 in the SI70,000 stakes (his third entry 
in the race ended up last), but that he 
had been able to prod and bully Cou- 
gar, a horse who had trained lackadai- 
sically in recent weeks, into prime con- 
dition without a single prep race. The 
7-ycar-old stallion had not competed in 
more than four months. 

Many people questioned VVhitling- 
ham's approach. .After all. Cougar had 
been beaten for one reason or another 
in both the 1971 and 1972 Santa Anita 
Handicaps. He was second to Ack Ack 
the first year and to Triple Bend the 
next. The big race is held oxer a mile 
and a quarter, the most testing distance 
there is for American handicappers. and 
every previous winner had had at least 
one prep, and most of them had started 
from three to five times at local meet- 
ings before the Handicap. 


That’s some 
kind 
of cat 

Whiitingham certainly knew the risk 
involved. Not long ago his mentor. Ho- 
ratio Luro. had expressed concern about 
Charlie's program. "Those kinds of tac- 
tics require perfect timing on the part 
of the trainer and also a very good 
horse." Luro said. He himself once tried 
to win a major race the same way. but 
his horse. Rico Monte, was narrowly 
defeated by Triple Crown winner As- 
sault. One has to look far back in the rec- 
ord book to sec a horse who performed 
successfully under such conditions. Sev- 
enteen years ago the late Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons trained Nashua to win the 
W'idener Handicap in his first start of 
the season, and racing people were prop- 
erly impressed. 

V\'hittingham was not in the least both- 
ered by all the talk his training meth- 
ods were provoking. "Cougar has come 
back after layoffs before.” he declared, 
"and there is no reason he can't do it 


again. Last year he was away from the 
races from June 24 until Oct. 14. and 
on that date he won a stakes. This time 
he's been away longer -his last start was 
on Nov. 1 - but I believe he can do it 
or I wouldn't be trying this." 

Whittingham had an excellent reason 
for not wanting to start his horse ear- 
lier. He had nominated Cougar for the 
•San .Antonio on Feb. 24, and the horse 
had drawn lopwcighl of 1.10 pounds m 
that event. Whittingham rcaii/ed if Cou- 
gar won that race with such a stagger- 
ing load, he was just asking for more 
troubles— and weight— in the Handicap. 
It was a better bet to run the stallion 
fresh. 

When the weights were posted for the 
Handicap, Cougar again topped the list, 
but (his time with a reasonable 126. His 
closest rival. Bicker, was assigned 120 
pounds. At 1 19 were Royal Owl. Kenne- 
dy Road and the dollar wonder horse 
Crusading (SI. March 5). 

Whitlingham's training schedule for 
Cougar called for 16 serious gallops be- 
fore the Handicap, including four at one 
mile, (wo at a mile and an eighth and. 
finally, two at the full distance of a mile 
and a quarter. Those last two workouts 
turned out to be disappointing, as the 
horse made no effort to extend himself. 
On the Tuesday prior to the Handicap. 
Whittingham decided something had to 
be done — and fast. It was then he staged 



FRESH AND PIT, COUGAR ROARS UP ON THE OUTSIDE AND ON TO VICTORY IN THE SANTA ANITA HANOICAP 


HORSE RACING ronllmmi 


a personal race ftir Cougar, matching 
him over a mile « iih a well-regarded sta- 
blemaie. Quack. The workout took place 
in the afternoon just before the first race, 
and the hope was that Cougar, seeing 
1 8,303 people in the stands, might be con- 
vinced of the seriousness of the task at 
hand. The track was muddy, but the lime 
was an excellent 1:37*.';. Cougar lost the 
contest by a head. 

fJecausc of the threat of rain — and 
some skepticism that Cougar could real- 
ly be ready for a lop effort -the Hand- 
icap drew a sizable held: 14 entries. Sev- 
eral trainers said the track condition 
would determine whether their horses 
actually started. Crusading and Bicker 
needed a fast surface; Crimson Clem 
and Curious Course would run only in 
slop, As for Cougar. Whittingham said. 
■’He can perform all right on an off- 
track. provided it is not overly deep. 
Some trainers feel the deciding factor 
in whether a horse can or cannot han- 
dle a muddy track is the shape of his 
foot. I don't agree. I think the key is an 


animal's action and his breeding. A run- 
ner who stretches out low to the ground 
usually cannot handle mud. A high-ac- 
tion horse can. It may be a matter of he- 
redity. too. h'or example, all the Reigh 
Counts and Count fleets loved the mud. 
On the other hand. Round Tabic dis- 
liked it. and so do most of his offspring." 
Bicker and Crusading are sons of Round 
Table. 

Though rain threatened, it did not fall 
on race day. and the enormous crowd, 
the largest since Johnny l.ongdcn's fa- 
mous last ride in 1966. sent Cougar oil 
at 3 to 2. Californians have dubbed the 
stallion "Big Cat." and he has become 
a tremendous local favorite. He is loud- 
ly cheered from paddock to post. 

Ten horses lined up at the start, and 
when the gates opened, Kennedy Road 
look the lead, moving out with Royal 
Owl as Cougar lay back in sixth. Along 
the backslretch Crusading made a mild 
but futile bid and soon retired. Cougar 
began his move under JiKkey Lafftt l*m- 
cay half a mile from home and lie moved 


magnitlcently. He passed theweary Roy- 
al Owl and look aim at Kennedy Road, 
who had been setting a stern pace, run- 
ning the mile in 1:35. Cougar gained 
gradually, foot by foot. At the I6lh pole 
I’incay. on the outside, was riding knee 
to kncx‘ with Don Pierce. The two strain- 
ing horses bumped (the contact was not 
sullicicntly serious to cause a disquali- 
fication) and drove on to the wire. The 
horses' heads were bobbing unevenly 
and. as they crossed the line. Cougar's 
dropped down m front by a nose. At 
that split second Kennedy Road's head 
was on the upswing. It was four lengths 
back to the third-place finisher, the 1 18- 
lo-l shot. Cabin. Crusading was sixth. 

Neither Cougar's owner. Mary Jones, 
nor Mrs. A. W. Slollcry. who races Ken- 
nedy Road, was sure who had won. And 
when that was decided and the placings 
posted, they still had to endure the long 
Stewards' inquiry, Whittingham watched 
coolly as his two owners tensely await- 
ed the outcome. "I ilher way." he said. 
"I can't lose." EMo 


One shampoo 
that’s not a washout. 

Low sudsing RK Organic Protein Shampoo is so mild you can leave the second ap- 
plication in your hair to condition it and add extra body. 

Most shampoos are highly alkaline, and can leave your hair dry. dull and lifeless. 
Because alkalinity is not compatible with nature's natural state. 

The secret of lustrous, manageable hair is a slightly acid state. This is measured 
in the laboratory by “pH." (Scientists use the convenient pH scale of 0-14 to de- 
termine acidity or alkalinity, 0 being extreme acidity and 14 being extreme alkalin- 
ity.) Thanks to Redken’s Scientific Approach to Hair Care, RK Organic Protein 
Shampoo registers between 4.5 and 5.5 acidity, right in the hair and scalp’s normal 
pH range. Most alkaline shampoos, however, register 8.2 to 9.0 pH, which Is incom- 
patible with the hair’s naturally healthy state. 

RK's scientific acid-balanced formulation does even more for your hair by supply- 
ing very special organic proteins, These are hydrolyzed to the proper molecular 
weight to provide maximum conditioning and supply luster and body, especially to 
weak or fine hair. 

RK-the non-detergent, organic protein shampoo. For hair that looks and feels 
great. Strong and resilient, yet easy to tame. 

All RK products are products of biochemical research, the heart of RK’s Scien- 
tific Approach. They’ll do just about everything that needs doing for your hair and 
skin. Ask for them at your barber/stylist. He knows RK. 
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Wall Frazier umlJvrry Luctn of the New York Knickerhockerx. 


When Ihe men t>f the National 
Basketball Association go out 
of town on business they expect to 
have a rough time. 

But on the way to and from, 
they want things made easy. 

United understands. 

>1aybe that’s why all 
17 NBA-teams fly United to 
away games. And, in fact, why 


we fly more pro and college sports 
teams than any other airline. 

Because we don’t play games 
with them. 

These guys are travel pros, too. 
They want convenience, 
attention, service, without 
asking. And in the friendly skies, 
they’ve got it. 

United knows that business 


people come in all shapes and 
styles. So we take them one at a 
time. And make things easy for 
all of them. Each in his 
own way. 

The next time you're going out 
of town, call your Travel Agent, or 
United. 

And say you’re a tough customer. 
We’ll take you on, too. 


The friendly skies of your land 

United AirLines 

Partners in Travel with Western International Hotels. 



Chevrolet 
introduces a 
neatlHUe 
woody. 


Our new Vega wagon has a lot more standard features than meet the casual 
eye. What you see, of course, is the rich, warm look of wood-grain vinyl over a 
goodly portion of its little body. But if you squint a little you'll also notice wood- 
grain vinyl accents on the door handles. Plus some nifty looking trim rings on the 
wheels. Got 'em spotted? OK, now look below and see what else is neat about Vega 
Estate from Chevrolet, America's family wagon builder. 



4-sF>oke steering wheel; built Flip up tailgate opens to a Power ventilation system. An 

in assist handle on instrument clear view of Vego's 2nd ingenious way to keep outside 

panel; wood-grain vinyl oc- seal that folds down to 50.2 air circulating inside even 

cents on doors; rear oshtroys. cu. it. of storage space. when the car is standing still. 



E^eluxe buckets with luxury Front disc brakes. lO-inchers 
trim and a driver's seat back for smooth, fode resislanl 
that odjiists to two positions. stops. 


Woody's GT cousin was se- 
lected by Motor Trend mag- 
azine as 1973's "economy 
cor of the year." 


The roof top carrier, whitewall tires and other nifties are available. 







Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



WRESTLING Weiskopf 


When the Eagles crowed 

Little Clarion State gags it up to relax, but there is nothing funny about 
its performance on the mat. where it won three NCAA championships 


I I used 10 be that the only impressions 
Clarion State College wrestlers made 
at the nationals sverc on the mat deep 
impressions where their shoulder blades 
had been lirnily pinned. But last season 
they forsook such backward ways and 
appeared at the NCAA championships 
in tjualiiy if not in quantity. Gary Bar- 
ton. at 134 pounds, and Wade Schallcs. 
ISO. won the lirsi two individual titles 
ever lor Clarion and. although small-c<il- 
legc teams cannot compete for the major- 
college team championship, the school 
piled up 36 iinolhcial points that would 
have been good enough for sixth place. 
This Winter Clarion qualilicd four men 
for the NCAA knirnameni at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle, wound 
up with57*/i more unofticial points. a the- 
oretical fourth-place finish and ihrec very 
otficial champions: freshman Don Rohn 
at 1.34 pounds. Schallcs at I5S and Bill 
Simpson at 167. The only loser was fresh- 
man heavyweight Chuck Coiyca, who 
went out in the opening round. No oth- 
er team had more than two titlists. 

The man behind this refeathcring of 
the Ciolden l-.agles is Bob Bubb. a coach 
who lives by ihedow n-homc philosophic 
point once scored by Will Rogers: "{•.ven 
il you're on the right track you'll get 
run over if you just sit there." Bubb no 
sooner arrived at the Clarion campus 
on the edge of the Alleghenies in north- 
west Pennsylvania than he began to move 
straight up the track. As his teams kept 
improv mg he branched oui and recruited 
further aheld. He brought theatrics to 
the deadly boredom of wrestling drills, 
perhaps the dullest in all sport: today 
the Golden Ragles wrestle to lively mu- 
sic in the workout room and. at Bubh's 
orders tell jokes, dance, recite home- 
made poetry and act out farcical play- 
lets. This might not make for superior 
theater, but it dives wonders for wres- 
tling in the round. 

Bubh’s aim. aside from the obvious 
psychological one of taking the boys' 
minds off their miseries, is "to help the 
kids mesh as soon as possible and get 
to know each other. We try to blend 
them and their personalities by assigning 
a freshman and an older boy or an ex- 
trovert and an introvert to perform to- 
gether." 

Now. not all coaches are going to 
buy this sort of thing. As Schallcs (pro- 
nounced Shall-iss) says with some won- 
derment. "Coach’ll laugh at our jokes 


even.” It is a high price to pay but one 
that earns dividends. Simpson, a junior, 
wanted to quit hut was glad-talked into 
remaining and continuing with the rc- 
icnilc.ss conditioning that makes cham- 
pions. He and Rohn. who runs five miles 
each morning and can bench-press more 
than .300 pounds, well over twice his 
weight, are silent people who probably 
can use whatever kicks they get out of 
outrageous puns and heavyweight hu- 
mor. Schallcs needs none of it. Built, in 
Bubh's words, "like he had rickets w hen 
he was a yotingsicr." he acts as though 
he had Mexican jumping beans for lunch. 
Bubb would like to quiet him down, 
"see him a humbler person." 

Rxccpi. that is. when Schallcs giws 
into action. I hcti he is college w restling's 
most creative and dazzling performer. 
He ambles out for a match with all the 
enthusiasm of someone lugging out the 
garbage, but that is a front to lure op- 
ponents into false feelings of security. 
-As soon as they lay a hand on Schallcs 
he detonates. He picks up his man. slams 
him down, whirls this way and that and 
entangles him in a maze of arms. legs, 
whizzers and cradles. A superb counter- 
wrestler. Schallcs will get himself into 
light spots Houdini would have balked 
at and then extricate himself with lu- 
dicrous ease. His success stems largely 
from his plastic body, which he can con- 
tort into pret/cl shapes while still re- 
taining his gyroscopic balance and un- 
canny leverage. 

Schallcs admits that he comes on 
strong. When he was a high school ju- 
nior in Hollidaysburg, Pa., he got a les- 
son in the troubles a large ego can bring. 
Cocky and 12-0 for the season, he was 
only too pleased to oblige w hen an old- 
er man at the local Y challenged him. 
"I figured I'd show him how good I 
was. especially since he was smaller than 
me," Schallcs recalls. "For the next hour 
and a half he lore me apart, bloodied 
my nose and mouth. He turned out to 


be Gary McCarthy, who had been wres- 
tling around our part of the country a 
long time. When we were done he said. 
'O.K.. arc you ready to learn now?'" 
For month.s Schallcs worked out twice 
a day with McCarthy and became a 
w resllcr. 

Fortunately, the training took no se- 
rious toll of his personality. Schallcs has 
a long nose, droopy eyes, shaggy hair 
and a scar on his right cheek where his 
dog clawed him. He also has a huge 
grin and an effervescent love of life that 
ai times is irrepressible. He will be walk- 
ing down a street in Clarion on his way 
to class when he will spot u ticc that sim- 
ply has lo be climbed. Up he grves. for 
the sheer joy of living. Schallcs is also 
apt lo run out in the rain and jump bare- 
foot through the puddles or go scuba di\ • 
ing or sky diving. 

"My father is a captain in the Mer- 
chant Marine." he said last week after 
winning his second naiional title, "and 
I see him only one or two times a year, 
so to that extent I've never really had a 
dad. But I've had plenty of second dads. 
I'm outgoing and when i sec other peo- 
ple heading somewhere I say. ‘Hev. can 
I go along?’ " 

He generally can. And so. sometimes, 
can Jim Crumley (SI. March 12). the 
stumbling siar from Oregon State w hose 
style is not unlike Schallcs' but whose 
fortunes arc. Crumley, really to the sur- 
prise of nobody, arrived at Seattle with 
a pinched nerve in his neck. Unable to 
work out all week, he fought bravely, 
won his first bout but lost the second 
and finished fifth in the 177-pound class. 
It was a week in which only four fa- 
vorites won. By Saturday night, when 
all the bodies had been separated. Iowa 
State was the winner for the fourth time 
in five years, holding off Oregon State 
X5-72*/i. tind Clarion State's Golden Ra- 
gles were crowing, or whatever it is gold- 
en eagles do when they beat up on the 
big bovs. 


Ctismpion 

MODEL Spark Plug 

Champion 

MODEL Spark Plug 

Champion 

MODEL Spark Plug 

AMERICAN MOTORS 

(All Models) 

S Cylindei Engines: 

1971 ?3 232. cu.m. N-I2y 

1964-70 199. 232 cu. in. N-14r 

1962 64 196cu.in.OHV(127 138l'p.) H-14r 

1962-6S l96cu.in.OHV(]2Sri.p.} H-lSr 

1962 6S 196 cu.m. "L” Head H-10 

8 Cylinder Engines: 

1966 7 3 290. 304, 343. 360 , 390, 

401 cu.m. N 12Y 

1970 390 cu. m. (340 li.p.} N-lOY 

1960-66 287 4 327 cu. in. H-I4y 

BRONCO 

1973 200 cu.m. 6 cylinder RF-liy 

1972 170 cu.m. 6-cylinder F-llY 

1973 302 cu. m. V 8 RF-llY 

1972 302 cu. m. V 8 F-llY 

1969 71 302 cu. in. V 8 F-9y 

1966 69 All 6-cylinder Engines 870 

1970-71 170 cu.m. 6'Cylindei 860 

BUICK 

1970- 71 2S0 cu. in. 6 cylinder RBL-19V 

1972 73 360 cu. in. RBL-WY 

1971 360 cu.m V-8 RBL-UY 

1971 73 466 cu.m V 8 RBL 16Y 

1970 466 cu.m. V-g RBL-llY 

1969 400. 430 CU.m.V-e RBL-UY 

1967- 68 400, 430 cu.m.V 8 BL-ISY 

1966 66 400.40Icu.in. Vg J-UY 

1969 260 cu.m. 6 cylinder RN-12Y 

1968 260 cu. in. 6 cylinder N-12Y 

1969- 70 360 cu. m. V 8 RBL-13Y 

1968 360 cu.m. V-8 BL-13V 

1962 -6? All V-6 Engines J-12Y 

1966-67 300, 340 cu. m. V-8 J-12Y 

1964 300 cu- m.V-8, 

(>/j"fle4chAlum. Hds) L-12Y 

I9U-66 426 cu. in. V 8 j-lOV 

1968- 66 401 4 364 cu. in. V 8 M2Y 

•.040' m 1972 4 1973 Models 

CADILLAC 

1%9 73 RN-12Y 

1968 N-12Y 

1957 67 J-12V 

CAPRI 

1972-73 166 Cu. in. (2600ce) V-6 XN-9V 

197] 73 I22CU. in.(2000cc> RF-9V 

1971- 72 98cu.m.(1600cc) XN-9Y 

CHEVROLET 

(CAMARO. CHEVELLE. CHEVY II. 

MONTE CARLO, NOVA. VEGA) 

4 4 O-Cylinder Engines 

1972 73 140 cu.m. 4cylmder R8L-9Y 

1970 4 cylinder 163 cu. m. RN-12V 

1970- 7 3 6 cylinder 230. 260 cu. m. RBL-ISY 

1969 4 4 6-cylinder RN-12V 

1963 68 4 4 6-cylmder . , N-12V 

V-8 Engines 

1971 73 464 cu. m. RBL-ISY 

1971- 73 400.402 cu.m. RBL-13V 

1971-73 350 cu. m.(4-bbl.) . RBL-13Y 

1971-73 360 cu.m.(2-bbl.) RBL-ISV 

1971-73 307 cu.m. RBL-17Y 

1970 400 cu. m. 266 h.p. RJ-12Y 

1970 402 (376 b.p.) 4 464 cu. in. RBL-7Y 

1970 402 cu. m. (360 ti.p.) RBL-ISY 

]967-68 350 cu.m. 7-12V 

1969- 70 360 cu.m. RJ-12Y 

1969-70 307 cu. in. RJ-12Y 

1967 69 302 cu.m. RJ-lOY 

l969 396 (C.I.KdS.) 4 427cu.m. RN 12Y 

Hi Performance Options RN-lOY 

1969 396 Aluminum Heads RN-lOY 

CHEVROLET- Continued 

1966 68 396 4 427 cu. in N 12Y 

Hi-PetlOTmance Options N-lOY 

1968 307 cu. in. J-12Y 

1955 67 283 4 265 cu.m. J-12Y 

1969 327 cu.m. RJ 12Y 

1962 68 327 cu.m. 260. 276 h.p. J-12Y 

300, 340. 360 h.p. Hi Perl. Options J-7 

Competilion UJ-6 

1961-65 409 cu.m. . N-S 

CHRYSLER 

1972 73 440 cu. m. V 8 (4 bbl. caib.) 1-llY 

1972 73 400eu. m. V 8 (2-bbl.c4ib.) J-13Y 

1971-72 360 cu.m. V 8 . N-13Y 

1966 71 440 CU. m. V a 3S0hp J-13Y 

Poke 4 Hi Perl. Eng. 376 h.p. .. J-ilY 

1961 64 361 cu.m. V-8 i-l4Y 

1959 71 383 cu.m.V 8(2 bbl.carb.) J-UY 

1966 67 383 cu. m. V 8 (4 bbl. carb ) J-13Y 

Poke 4 Hi Perl (4 bbl.carb.) J-llY 

1968 71 383 cu. m. V 8 (4 bbl. carb.) J-llY 

1969 66 4I3CU. in. V 8 

Tii.o4bbl.carbs.(1963 64) XJ-llY 

Hi-Perl. 300 Series 4 Police J-lIV 

Standard Engine ..... J-14Y 

COLT 

(Dodge) 16O0CC N-9Y 

COMET 

1972 73 6 cyl. 170. 200. 250 cu.m, RF-llY 

1971 6cyl. 170.200, 250 tu. m. RF-9Y 

1971-73 302 cu.m. V-8 RF-llY 

197] 361 cu.m.V 8 RBL-13Y 

1969 260 cu.m. 6 cylinder 860 

1969 361 cu.m. V 8 F-9Y 

1968 69 302 cu. m. V-8 F-9Y 

1967 69 427 cu.m.V 8 F-9Y 

1966 390 cu. m. V 8 f llY 

1967 69 390 cu.m. V-8 F-9Y 

1960 66 144 4 170 cu.m. 6 cyl. . 870 

1964-68 200 cu.m.6-cyl. 860 

1964-67 289 cu. m.V8, 

(2 4 4-bt>l. caib.) F'9Y 

1963 64 260 cu. m. V 8 . . F-llY 

CONTINENTAL 

1973 460 cu.m. RBL-IIY 

1971-72 460 cu.in.V 8 RF-llY 

1966-70 F-9Y 

1968 66 F-llY 

CORVAIR 

I960 68 All Slandard Engines, 

(96 h.p. and under) L-ISY 

1960 68 All others L-12Y 

1969 All RL-12Y 

CORVETTE 

1971 73 464 cu.m. VS RBL-ISY 

1970 464 cu. m. (390-460 h.p.) R6L-7Y 

1970 71 464 cu.m. (465 h,p.) 

(Aluminum Heads) RN-lOY 

1961 283 cu. m. V 8 J-7 

1971-73 360 cu.m. V-6 (4-bbl.carb.) RBL-13Y 

1969-70 360 cu. m.V-8 

295, 300. 350 h.p. RJ.12Y 

370h.p. RJ-lOY 

All Other engines see CHEVROLET 

COUGAR 

1971-73 361 cu. in. V 8 . . RBL-WY 

1971 429cu.m.V8 R6L-9Y 

1969-70 361 cu. in. V 8 (18mm) F-9Y 

1970 361 CU. m.4-bbl. 14mm Hds. . BL-llY 

1970 428 cu. m. F-9Y 

1968 70 302 cu. in. V-8 Std. Eng. F-9Y 

1970 302 cu.m. H.0. 14mm Heads eL-7Y 

1%7 68 289. 427 cu. m. V 8 F-9V 

COUGAR -Continued 

1968 390 cu.m. V-8 F-9Y 

CRICKET 

(Plymouth) ]S00ccl92cu. in.) N-7T 

DATSUN 

1973 (I800etlPl610 N-9Y 

1971 73 ll600ce L]6Eng.): 

PL510, PL521 N-7Y 

1971- 73 I1200CC-AI2 Engl LBllO N9Y 

1970- 73 (2393-124 Eng) 2402 H9Y 

1968-70 (1600CC-L16 Eng.). 

PL510.PL521 . .. N-7Y' 

1967- 70 (2000cc-U20Eng.)SRL311.., N-7Y 

1966 70 (leOOcc REng.); 

SPL311,RL4ll ... N-7Y 

1966 69 (13O0cc-JEng.)PL4U .. N-9Y 

1966 69 (1300 - J Eng.) L520, L621 N-9Y 

(1200cc-ElEng.)PL410.L320 ... N-9Y 

(1500cc-GEng.)SPL3lO ... N-7Y 

(3956CC - P Eng.) L60, KL60 . . N-7Y 

(3966CC P Eng.) L6Q. K160. 

(Shielded) .... XMN-12 

All Early Models - H' Heads . J-ll 

• For Eng. Serial No. above 018000 only 

DODGE (POLARA, DART. DEMON) 

6-Cylinder Engines 1960-73 (OHV) N-14Y 

1967 59 (L Head) XJ-7 

V-8 Engines 

1973 340 cu. in, . . N-12Y 

1972- 73 400 cu. in. V-8 (4-bbl. carb.) J-llY 

(2-bbl.carb.) J-13Y 

1972 73 440 cu.m. V-8 J-llY 

1971- 73 318. 360cu.m N-13Y 

1968- 72 340 cu. in. N-9Y 

1966 71 426 cu. in. (2-4 bbl. carb.) . N-lOY 

1966-71 440 cu. in, 350 h.p J-13Y 

375, 390 h.p J-llY 

1963- 66 413 cu.m. Slandard Eng. . . J-14Y 

Hi Pertoimance Eng. J-UY 

1964- 69 273 cu. in. (2-bbl. carb.) N-14Y 

Hi-Petformance (4-bbl. carb.) . N lOY 

1967 318 cu. in. H' Reach Heads .. J-14Y 

V,' Reach Heads N-14Y 

1968-70 318 cu.m N-14Y 

1960-66 318 & 361 cu.m J-14Y 

I960 71 383 cu.m. (2-bbl. carb.) . . J-14Y 

1960-67 383 cu. in. (4 bbl. carb.) . . J-13Y 

Polite Hi Perl. (4 bW.»ib.> . . J-UY 

1968- 71 383 cu. in. (4-bbl. carb.).. . J-llY 

1963-66 426 cu. in. 

(Do not use reach plugs) J-llY 

FORD 

(LTD. GALAXIE. FAIRLANE. FALCON) 

6-Cylinder Engines 

1972 73 240, 250 cu. m RF-UY 

1971 240, 260 cu.m RF-9V 

1969- 70 260 cu. in. 860 

1966-70 240 cu. in 860 

1962-65 170 cu. in. 870 

1962-70 200 S 223 cu. in. 860 

V-8 Engines 

1973 460 cu. m. Police R8L-13Y 

1972 429 18mm Hds. . . RF-14Y 

1972- 73 429 14mm Hds. R6L-13Y 

1971-73 302,351 I8mm Hds. . RF-UY 

1971 429 18mm Hds. . . RF-UY 

1971 390 RF-9Y 

1971-73 361 14mm. 400 cu. in. . RBL-13Y 

1971 429 14mm Hds. R6L-9Y 

1970 361 cu. in. 2-bbl. 14mm Hds. BL-13Y 

1970 361 cu. m. 4-bbl. 14mm Hds. . BL-UY 

1969-70 361 cu. in. Hds. 18mm F-9Y 


Bet your 

Of course, (his is just our quickie list. 

Our complete, unexpurgated whole-world catalog runs to 
56 pages jainnied full of spark plugs. 

So if you're itching to knoM' (he right plug for a Strunk lawn- 
mower, a 365 GTB 4 Ferrari, a ’55 Ford, a *37 16-cyIinder Cadil- 
lac, or why 22 million people have switched to Champion, send 
us a dollar. 


MODEL 


Champion 
Spark Plug 


MODEL 


Champion 
Spark Plug 


Champion 
Spark Plug 


FORD— Continifod 

1968 70 302 cu. in. Slandax] Cng. F-9V 

1970 302 cu.m. H.O. Mmm Hds. BL-7V 
1970 429 cu. in. Nascar SKeet Version 8L-7V 
1959-66 352 & 390 m. F-llV 

1967- 70 390 cu.m. F-9V 

1963 67 289 cu. m. F-OY 

1966 70 428. 429 cu.m. F-9Y 

1962- 68 406 8 427 cu.m. Hi Perl. F-9Y 

1958 65 221, 260. 332 cu.m. F-llY 

1958-62 292 cu.m. F-14Y 

IMPERIAL 

1972-73 440 cu. m. J-ILY 

1970 71 440 CU. m. . . Rj-liV 

1966 69 440 cu. in. . J-13Y 

1959 65 .. . i-WY 

JEEP (American Motors Corp.) 

1972-7 3 401 cu. m. V 8 N12Y 

1971-73 304,360cu.m.V-g N12Y 

1971-73 232. 258 cu. m. 6 cylinder N-12Y 

1969 71 350 cu.m. V-8 RBL-13Y 

1968 350 cu.m.V8 BL-13Y 

1966-71 V-6 Engine J-12Y 

1965 69 327 cu. m. V-8 H-14Y 

1965- 70 232 cu.m. 6 cylinder N-14Y 

1963 71 4 cylinder J-g 

1963 66 Tornado Engine , .. L-12Y 

LINCOLN 

1973 460 cu. in. . . RBL-IIY 

1971- 72 RF-llY 

1966- 70 r-9Y 

1958 65 F-llY 

MERCURY (MONTEGO. CYCLONE Incl.) 
1973 460 cu.m. RBL-13Y 

1973 429 cu.m- RBL-13V 

1972 460 cu.m. V-8 RF-llY 

1972- 73 200, 250 cu. m. 6 cylinder RF-llY 

1971 73 351 cu.m. 14mni Hds. RBL-13Y 

1972 429 cu. m. ISmtn Kds. RF-14Y 

1972 429 cu.m. t4mm Hds. R8L-11Y 

1971 429 cu.m. 18mm Hds. RF-llY 

1971-73 302. 351 cu. in. 18mm Hds. RF-llY 
1971-73 400 cu. in. 2 bbl. . . RBL-13Y 
t971 429cu. in. 4-bbl. RBL-9Y 

1971 200. 250 CU. m. 6 cylinder RF-9Y 

1964 70 200. 250 cu. in. 6-cylmder 860 

1968- 70 302 cu in.V-8, 

Standard Engine 

1970 302 cu. m. H.0. 14mm Hds. 

1970 351 cu. m 2-bbl. 14mm Hds. 

4 bbl. 14mm Hds. 

1969 351 cu. m. i8mm Hds. 

1966-67 410 cu. m. V 8 

1966- 70 428 cu. in. V 8 
1961-66 390 cu.m. V-8 

1967- 70 390 cu. m, V 8 
3963-68 406, 427 cu. m.V-a 
J969-;0 429cu.m.V8,Sld. Eng 

1970 429 cu. m. Nastar Street Version BL-7Y 

1963- 65 6-cylmder 
MUSTANG-MAVERICK 

> 1973 200. 250 cu. m. 

1972 All 6'Cylindei Engines 

1970 170 cu. m. 6 cylinder 

1971 All 6-cylinder Engines 
1971-73 302 cu.m.V 8 18mm Hds. 

1971 302 cu. m. V-8 14mm Hds. 

■ 1971-73 351 cu.m. V-8 14mmHds. 

1971 429 cu. m. V 8 
1970 3 51 CU. m. Umm Hds. 

1969- 70 250 cu. m. 6 cylinder 


F-9Y 
BL-7Y 
BL-13Y 
6L-11Y 
r-9V 
F-9Y 
F-9Y 
F-llY 
F 9Y 
F-9Y 
F-9Y 


RF.9Y 

RFllY 

RBL-7V 

RBL13Y 

RBL-7Y 

BL-13Y 


MUSTANG-MAVERICK -Conti rsu«d 

1968 70 302. 427. 428 cu. m. V-8 F-9Y 
1969-70 302 cu. m. H.O. Umm Hds. 6L-7Y 
1970 4 29 cu. in. Nascar Street Version 6L-7Y 
1967 69 390cu-m.V 8 F-9Y 

1965-70 200 cu. m. 6 cylinder 860 

1964 170 cu. m. 6 cylinder 870 

1964 68 289 cu. in. V 8 F-9V 

1964 6 5 260 cu. in. V 8 F-llV 


OLDSMOBILE 
1971 73 3 50 cu.m. (?-bbl.caib) 

1971 73 350cu.in.V.8 (4 bbl.) M.T. 
1973 350 cu.m, (4 bbl.) A.T. 

1971 72 350cu.in. V-8 (4-bbl) AT. 

1972 73 455 cu.m. V-8 (4-bbl) 

• Hi Perl, use 

1973 250 cu. in. 6 cylinder 
1910 71 250 lu. m, 6 cylinder 
]%9 2Mcu. in. 6'<ylinder 
1966 68 250 cv. m. 6-cylmder 
1964 65 Alt V'6 Engines 

1971 455 cu. m. V 8 (4 bbl. caib.) 
1971 72 455cu.m.V-8(2-bbl.carb.) 

1970 4 55 cu. m, 

1969 4 55 cu.m (4 bbl.) 

1969 71 350 A 400 cu. m. (2-bbl.) 
1969 70 350 & 400 cu. in. (4-bbl.) 

1971 350 cu. m. V8 (4 bbl ) 

1959 68 330. 350, 371.394,400. 

425 S 455 cu. m. V-8. 

(4bbl, carb.) 

(2-bbl. carb.) 

1961 63 Aluminum V-S. 

F 85 Standard Engine 
r 85 Power Oplion, 

F 85 Power Option. CuMass. Jetliie 


BJ-12Y 
RJ12Y 
BJ-12Y 
RJ-lBY 
•Ri-I8Y 
RJ 12Y 
RBL-ISY 
BBI-15Y 
RN12Y 
N-12Y 
J12Y 
RJ-13Y 
RJ-ISY 
RJ-12Y 
RJ-lOY 
RJ-12Y 
RJlOY 
RJ-lBY 


I-ISY 

L-12Y 


OMEGA 


n. (2 8 4 bbl. carb.) RJ-12Y 


OPEL 

1971- 73 1900cc<1.9Ll 
Thru 1970 1900cc(1.9l) 

1700CC (1 7L) 

1500CC (1.51) V,' Heads 
lOOOcc (l-OL), llOOcc (Ml) 

PINTO 

1971 73 98 cu.m.(1600cc) 

1971 73 122 cu. m. (2000CC) 

PLYMOUTH-VALIANT 

e-Cylirrder Engines 1960 73 (OHV) 

V-8 Engines 

1973 340 cu. in. 

1972- 73 400 cu.m. (2 bbl. carb.) 
1972-73 400 cu. m. (4 bbl. carb.) 

1972 73 440 cu.m.V 8 (4 bbl. carb.) . 
1971-73 318. 360 cu.m. . 

1968 72 340 cu.m. 

1965-69 273 cu. in. Std. Engine. 

2'bbl. carb. 

Hi-Perl. 4 bbl. carb. 

1967 318 cu. in. Reach Heads 
K' Reach Heads 


L-87¥ 

UL-82Y 

L-87Y 

N-9Y 

L-87Y 


N-12y 

J13Y 

J-llY 

J-llY 

N-13Y 

N-9Y 

N14Y 

N-lOY 

J14Y 

N-14Y 


PLYMOUTH-VALIANT— Contd. 

1968-70 318 cu. in. 

1960-66 318 A 361 cu.m. . 

1961 71 383 cu. m. (2 bbl. carb.) 

1960 67 383 cu. in. (4 bbl. carb.) 

Police Ki-Perf. (4'bbl. carb.) 

1968 71 383 cu. in. (4 bbl. carb.) 

1966-71 440 cu. in. Police A Hi-Perf. 
1966 71 440 cu. in. Standard 

1966 71 426 cu.m. . . 

1963 65 426 cu.m 

PONTIAC 

(INCL. FIREBIRD, TEMPEST, VENTURA) 
4-Cylinder Engines: 

1962-63 195 cu.m. 

6-Cylinder Engines: 

1970-73 250 cu. in. 

1969 250 cu. m. OHC 

1968 250 cu. m. OHC 

1967 230 cu. m. OHC 

1966 230 cu. m.OHC 

1964 65 215 cu.m. 

1962 215 cu. m. 

8-Cylinder Engines: 

1972-73 307, 400, 455 cu. m. 

1972-73 350 cu.m. 

1971 307 cu.in. 

1971 350 cu.m. 

1971 400, 455 cu. m. (4-bbl. cirb.) 

1971 400 cu.m. (2-bbl. carb.) 

1971 455 cu- in. (2 bbl. carb.) . . 

1970 455 cu. in. (2-bbl. carb.) 

1969 70 350 cu, m 

1968 350 cu.m. 

1969 70 400 cu.m. 

1967 68 400CU. m. 

1969 428 cu. m. 

1967 68 428 cu. in. 

1959-67 389 cu. m. (2 A 4 bbl. carb.) 


N-14Y 

J-14Y 

J-14Y 

M3Y 

J-llY 

J-llY 

J-llY 

J13Y 

NlOY 

J-llY 


J-12Y 


RBL-15Y 
RN-12Y 
N-12Y 
N-12V 
J-lOY 
N-12Y 
L12Y 

RBL-17Y 
R8L-15Y 
RBL-17Y 
RJ-18Y 
RJ-12Y 
RJ-12Y 
RJ-IBY 
RJ-12Y 
RJ-12Y 
J12Y 
RJ-12Y 
J-12Y 
RJ-lOY 
J-lOY 
j-m 

(3 - 2-bbl. carb.) J-IOV 


1963-67 326 cu. in, . .. . J-12Y 

THUNDER8IRD 

1973 429. 460 cu. m. RBL-13Y 

1972 400 cu. m. V-8 R8L-13Y 

1972 429 cu. in. V-8 RF-14V 

1971 429 cu, in. V-8 RF-llY 

1972 460 cu.m, V-8 RF-llY 

1970 429 cu. m. V-8 RF-9Y 

1966 69 428 A 429 cu.m, V-8 F-llY 

1961-66 390 cu.m. V-8 F-UY 

1967-68 390 cu.m. V-8 F-9Y 

TOYOTA 

1973 CoronaMklll4MA2M) .. .. N 9Y 

1972-73 Crown (2563cc -4M) N-9Y 

!971 73Corona2000<1387ec-18RC) N-9Y 

1971-73 Celica(l987«-l8fiC) N-9Y 

1971-73 Corolla, Carina (I600tc • 2T C) M-6Y 
1971-73 Corolla (1200cc - 3K C) N-9Y 

1971 73 Hi-Lui Pickup (]9e7cc • 18RC) N-9y 

Thru 1970 Corona. Mk II (1858cc • SRC) N-6Y 
Thru 1970 Hi-Lu> Pickup ()658cc • 8RC) N-9V 
Thru 1970 Crown {2253CC-2M) N-9Y 

Thru 1970 Corolla, Sloul N-9V 

landcruiser (F-Eng.) ^4* Heads N-9Y 

Landcruiser (F-Eng.) H' Heads J-lOY 

VOLKSWAGEN 

l973Model412 H-7Y 

1971 72 Models411 (1700cc) . N-7r.'N-88 

1971-73 leoOcc Engines L-88A 

1970 A Earlier (All 1600, 1500, 1300) L-88A 


car’s here. 


Besides the catalog, we'll also send you our catalog of a by- 
gone era, 1920-1950, our special racing-tuning guide, some im- 
portant tune-up information plus a couple of Champion Decals. 

Write Champion Catalog-Sl, Box 9 1 0, Toledo, Ohio. 4360 1 . 
In about 4 weeks you'll have the answers to your plug problems. 

And you'll believe us when we say: if we don't ha^e a spark 
^lug for it, it probably doesn't have spark plugs. 
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Anhw Conan Doyle, creator of Sherlock Holmes, was a Jirsi-rate 
competitor in numerous sports. Although he eventually came to detest 
writing about Holmes, he couldn't resist ecjuipping the great detective 
with formidable physical skills to go along with his unmatched intellect 

by Robert Cantwell 



of the 



Athlete 


S hcrkKk Holmes. '"Raiher over six feel." in the 
words of Dr. Waison. "and excessively lean 
thai he seemed lo be considerably taller," His eyes sharp 
and piercing, his nose thin and hawklike. And that superb 
mind. But you might never suspect from the old movies in 
which Ba.sil Rathbone portrayed Holmes largely by turn- 
ing up the collar of his greatcoat that Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle conceived of his peerless detective as an athlete, as 
well as a man who could live by his wits on Raker 
Street in London and ama/c the good Watson by his 
feats of deductive reasoning, his profound knowledge of 
rare drugs, secret societies and the criminal mind. Yet 
it is all there in the stories: Holmes' lightning reflexes, 
his stamina, his skill as a wrestler and marksman. Even 
Watson, in his first attempt to appraise his new friend, 
marks him down as "an expert singlestick player, boxer 
and swordsman." 

Conan Doyle could, without the least difficulty, invest 
Holmes with a credibly lithe and active image— so unlike 
many of his fictional descendants, wizards of detection 
who had no physical resoua'cs at all. Doyle himself was a 
superior amateur athlete. The theme of sp<sri ran through 
his whole life and much of his writing. If Holmes was 
Doyle's major and enduring figure, he created others that 
he loved far better and who had an even greater con- 


nection with the active world of sport. Still, many of the 
Holmes stories are flecked with sport and sport is central 
to a few of them the celebrated mystery of the disap- 
pearing racehorse and the dead trainer in Silver Blaze, for 
instance, and the unexplained absence of u famous rugby 
player from a crucial match in The Ailventure of the .\ti.\s~ 
inji Tfiree-Quarier. (Typically, since organized spt>ri was 
quite outside Holmes’ ken. he had never heard of the miss- 
ing man. "Good Lord! Mr. Holmcs.whcrc/Mm* you lived?" 
he is asked.) 

The latcWilliamS. Baring-Ciould. In The .4nnouifed Sher- 
lock Holmes, makes note of nearly 150 references in the 
Holmes stories to polo, billiards, yacht racing, bicycling, 
poaching, fox hunting, big-game hunting, pheasant shoot- 
ing, rowing, salmon lishing, hunt meets, fencing, tennis 
and other familiar and unfamiliar sports. The most exotic 
of them was haritsii, a form of Japanese wrestling, mas- 
tery of which enabled Holmes to overcome that Napoleon 
of Crime, Professor Moriarty, w hen the two met on a nar- 
row ledge above Reichenbach Falls in Switzerland. 

Battered ex-lighters occasionally pop up in the Sherlock 
Holmes adventures. In The Sij,’n of the Four, the second 
story Doyle wrote about the detective, a coachman drives 
Holmes and Watson to their meeting with the mysterious 
Thaddeus Shotio. The coachman has penetrating eyes and 

rwlitiHnl 
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moves “briskly." No wonder — he is the former lightweight 
champion of England. In that same story Conan Doyle 
revealed a little of Sherlock Holmes’ notable athletic past. 
A former fighter, now a porter and bodyguard, recognizes 
Holmes as a fine amateur boxer who could have become a 
famous one. Holmes’ ring exploits happened offstage, but 
there can be no doubt of his credentials as an athlete. 
And with good reason, it turns out, for a super athlete is 
what Conan Doyle always wanted to be. 

When Doyle in later life wrote his literary reminiscences, 
one of his earliest recollections was of fights he had won 
between the ages of seven and nine. His father was an ami- 
able if unprosperous artist and civil servant in Edinburgh, 
where Doyle was born in 1859, and the family lived in mod- 
est circumstances on a street where numbers of rich young 
Edinburghers also lived, “I rejoiced in battle," Doyle wrote, 
describing how he became the champion of the poor kids 
against the best the rich could put up from their side of 
the street. He did not believe in reincarnation (though he 
thought people should have an open mind on such things) 
but as he remembered his pleasure in fighting he won- 
dered if perhaps the spirit of some old English bareknuck- 
le prizefighter — someone like Jem Belcher — had briefly 
taken possession of him. 

Young Doyle’s days of neighborhood battle were in- 
terrupted at the age of nine when he was sent off to Hod- 
der, the preparatory school for the Jesuit college of Sto- 
nyhurst. His recollections of life there include an account 
of how he was hit by a cricket ball batted by one of the fin- 
est professional cricketers in the history of England, Tom 
Emmett, who happened to be at the school showing some 
of the older students how to bat. One of Emmett’s hits 
caught Doyle, a bystander, on the kneecap. The occasion 
was made even more memorable for Doyle when Emmett 
personally carried him to the infirmary. Doyle excelled in 
swimming, rugby, soccer, hockey and ice skating, and 
was the athletic hero of Stonyhurst and captain of the crick- 
et team. For a time, what he really aspired to was to be- 
come a serious cricketer with the Edinburgh Cricket Club. 
He was unhappy at school, recognizing — as did everyone 
else — that he would never ever become a priest. The mas- 
ter of Stonyhurst told him, “Doyle, you will never come 
to any good!” 

The 17-year-old Doyle chose medicine as his profession 
and attended the medical college of the University of Ed- 
inburgh. There he became a forward on the university 
rugby team, He was at the time a hearty, open, ruddy- 
cheeked fellow, well over six feet and weighing about 225 
pounds. He loved to box and gladly put aside such mat- 
ters as the dissection of cadavers for an hour with the 
gloves. A common fove of sports led to what turned out 
to be an unfortunate friendship with a fellow medical stu- 
dent named George Budd, whose reputation as a rugby 
player had made him known all over the country. Budd 
was a violent and pugnacious man who had trouble hold- 
ing his liquor and was credited with having survived a 
jump out of a three-story window while escaping an irate 
husband. Budd ran off with a very young girl and, to 
evade her parents, disguised himself by dyeing his blond 
hair. The dye somehow misfired and Budd wound up with 
spectacularly gold- and black-streaked hair, like the plum- 


age of a tropical bird. Not one to abandon a friend in trou- 
ble, Doyle became one of the few regular visitors Dr. and 
Mrs. Budd had when they settled down to domestic life, 
or a reasonable facsimile of it. 

One of Doyle’s professors at medical school was Dr. 
Joseph Bell, who liked to dazzle his students by making 
lightning long-range medical diagnoses and equally in- 
stant deductions about the personal lives of patients brought 
before him in the lecture room. “This man,” he might say 
after glancing at a subject, “is a left-handed cobbler.” Dr. 
Bell would then point triumphantly to the inconspicuous 
but telling physical characteristic on the unfortunate in- 
dividual that led to the deduction. Sometimes Dr. Bell's 
accuracy was so mystifying that his students suspected he 
had primed himself by secretly examining the patients ahead 
of time. But Dr. Bell’s medical opinions were sometimes 
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wrong and, though Doyle made him one of the models 
for Sherlock Holmes, he always had an equivocal attitude 
toward the value of instant analysis in his own practice of 
medicine. 

His father’s health failed, and at 20 Doyle became head 
of the family. Without money to complete his medical ed- 
ucation he went to work as a doctor's assistant in Shef- 
field and Ruyton. He was underpaid, exploited, humili- 
ated and insulted by established practitioners, and regard- 
ed with suspicion by the tough and battered miners who 
were sent to him. But he discovered he had something 
in common with them. They were as interested as he was 
in rugby, cricket and prizefighting: “Sometimes brutal, 
sometimes grotesque, the love of sport is still one of the 
great agencies which makes for the happiness of our peo- 
ple," Doyle wrote. At night, after an evening spent “lis- 


tening to the throb of the charwoman’s heart or the rustle of 
the greengrocer's lungs.” he began to write short stories. 
Chambers' Journal in London paid him three guineas for 
The Mystery of Sasassa Valley. Then London Society 
bought The American's Tale. He went on to write Our 
Derby Sweepstakes (never published) and had worked on 
a novel and several other stories by the time he was 21. 

That same year he got a lucky appointment as a ship’s 
doctor on a whaler bound for Greenland, £2 10s (about 
S12.50) a month plus a share of the whale-oil money. On 
the first night out he boxed for the crew with the steward, 
Jack Lamb, whose proficiency with cakes and other del- 
icacies later won him an appointment as Queen Victoria’s 
personal baker. Doyle relished the voyage and, charac- 
teristically, wrote about it in sporting terms. He was al- 
lowed to harpoon a whale, and he recalled the world of 

continued 
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perpetual daylight, the deep blue sea, the exhilarating air 
and the chase of the monster: “Who would swap that mo- 
ment for any other triumph that sport can give?" His first 
post after taking his degree in 1881 was as ship's surgeon 
on a small steamer bound for Africa and. here again, dur- 
ing the worst three months of his life, Doyle described his 
own nearly fatal illness in non-medical terms: "fighting 
with death in a very small ring and without a second." 

When he returned to England, George Budd offered 
him a share in his practice at Plymouth and, out of his lin- 
gering regard for Budd as a fellow athlete, Doyle accepted— 
against his better judgment. Half genius and half mad- 
man. Budd was making a fortune with a kind of assem- 
bly-line medical service characterized by casual diagnosis 
and unconventional dosages of drugs that dismayed other 
physicians. Rudd had become increasingly difficult, with 
his violent temper and a sardonic liking for horseplay and 
practical Jokes, Coroners* inquests sometimes followed 
Budd's treatment of his patients. Relations grew strained 
between the two doctors and one day Budd abruptly dis- 
solved the partnership. 

Doyle left town to begin a modest, conservative prac- 
tice for himself at Southsea, a suburb of Portsmouth. 
When he opened his own office he was 23, and one of the 
first things he did was join the local soccer club. The Ports- 
mouth team was a highly respected amateur organization, 
and as back and then goal Doyle shared in its glory when 
it reached runner-up for the County Cup. “1 was loo slow 
to be a really good back,” he said, “but 1 was a long and 
safe kick.” His modest fame as a soccer player led to his 
joining a bowling club and several cricket clubs. He also 
played billiards between his house calls, the billiards room 
of Bush Hotel being only two doors away from his office. 
(He never achieved his lifelong ambition of breaking 100, 
though he often topped 80, or even 90.) After a game or 
two of billiards or a few hours on the cricket field he hur- 
ried off to see his patients — there were not many of these 
despite his growing athletic reputation — and at night he 
wrote more short stories. In his first year his practice 
brought him £154. 

Writing was lonely work for Doyle. It would be two 
years before he came to know other writers, four before 
he invented Sherlock Holmes and nine before Holmes 
made him famous. True, some of his early stories, mod- 
eled on Henry James, were published in Cornhill Mag- 
azine but they did not affect either his literary or medical 
reputation since all contributions to Cornhill were anon- 
ymous. However, as a result of these he was invited in 
1884 to a dinner for Cornhill contributors. His first lit- 
erary gathering! The dinner was at the Ship in Greenwich, 
and the young doctor was one of the first to arrive. He hur- 
ried up to James Payn, the editor of Cornhill, a thin, in- 
tense, gloomy-visaged and unenthusiastic individual wide- 
ly known for his novels, Noi Wooed, but Won and Who/ 
lie Cos! Her, and waited in awe for Payn to make some 
weighty remark. The editor, however, had noticed a crack, 
in one of the restaurant windows and, aside from ex- 
pressing his wonder as to how it got there, had nothing to 


Conan Doyle, showing dubious form as a cricketer. 
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say. Doyle moved on to another chap, thin and seedy-look- 
ing, with drooping melancholy mustaches. This turned 
out to be an illustrator. George du Maurier, later famous 
as the author of Trilby, but du Maurier likewise failed to 
offer anything memorable. Still, others at the dinner were 
more congenial and Doyle got along gloriously. At South- 
sea he had learned (after an experience at a late ball) that 
it was unwise for a young physician to be seen drinking 
too much in public, but here among these emancipated 
bohemians he felt under no such restraint, and the eve- 
ning ended with Doyle and his new friends reeling happily 
homeward under the Adelphi Arches. 

Five years would pass before Doyle was invited to an- 
other literary gathering, but heady memories of the first 
helped keep him writing. He did not think of himself pri- 
marily as a writer; he was first of all a fine cricket player, 
a soccer star, a billiards expert — a sportsman — and a 
conscientious physician in such time as sports left him. 
After he married he also was distinguished by his ever- 
lasting concern for his wife (who was frail) and his own far- 
scattered and needy family. 

Significantly, he was on his way to becoming one of the 
keenest Americanophiles in English literary history. He 
believed American literature to be in many respects su- 
perior to English, and he knew American literature better 
than did most Americans. He venerated Francis Park- 
man, for instance, for his deep immersion into the life of 
the period he wrote about; he thought no other historian 
had ever done as much. Doyle considered Oliver Wendell 
Holmes a better essayist than Charles Lamb — perhaps not 
a better stylist but, because of his background as a phy- 
sician, possessed of a wider and deeper knowledge of the 
world than Lamb. Doyle probably named Sherlock Holmes 
after Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

So he lived— a big, gusty man both simple and pro- 
found, enjoying most of all his memorable days on the 
cricket pitch (once he scored 1 1 1 not-out for Portsmouth 
against Artillery). Then one night in March 1886 he con- 
ceived of a character — a detective with unrivaled powers 
of deductive reasoning. The result was A Study in Scarlet, 
the first Sherlock Holmes story. Much of it was laid in Amer- 
ica, where Doyle had never been, but he had not the slight- 
est uneasiness on that score. During his boyhood he had 
read everything by Mayne Reid, the British author of 
dime novels about the Rockies. So well did he know 
Mayne Reid that he felt he knew the Rocky Mountains 
"like the back of my hand.” 

Doyle sent A Study in Scarlet to his old friend Payn at 
Cornhill and Payn rejected it. Another publisher kept it 
for three months and returned it unread. Others returned 
it quickly, but at least they read it. At last Doyle sent it to 
a publisher of cheap and sensational literature who of- 
fered him S125 for the copyright. This was a terrific come- 
down for Doyle. He had intellectual aspirations, a desire 
to be known among the contributors to the serious liter- 
ature of his time. Also, in a curious way, Doyle knew that 
he was giving up something of value in selling the copy- 
right of A Study in Scarlet. (Eventually he bought it back 
for $125,000.) 

The Sherlock Holmes story created no big stir in Eng- 
land. But it was widely pirated and read in the United 


A country gentleman of Doyle's time, ready for a shoot. 

States, where it attracted the attention of Joseph Stod- 
dart, the new editor of Lippincott's Monthly Magazine. 
Stoddart wanted to meet the author of A Study in Scarlet, 
and so it came about that Dr. Doyle was invited to his sec- 
ond literary gathering. Stoddart, on a visit to London, 
asked Doyle to a dinner at which the young Oscar Wilde, 
then little known, was present. “This was indeed a golden 
evening for me,” he wrote. "The American proved to be 
an excellent fellow.” Stoddart asked him to write another 
Sherlock Holmes story. This one. The Sign of the Four, 
was published simultaneously in 1890 in the U.S. and Eng- 
land. But it was not until the next year when A Scandal in 
Bohemia appeared in Strand Magazine that Holmes 
achieved his phenomenal popularity. A torrent of Holmes 
short stories followed. He became a figure, a name, a 
personality, a universal symbol, like Robinson Crusoe or 
Lemuel Gulliver. Of all the rare achievements in fiction, 
the creation of such a personality is probably the rarest. 

The golden years of Conan Doyle's life now began. He 
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could command almost any price he asked. He found that 
he could turn out a Sherlock Holmes story in a week for 
fees that gradually increased from SI75 per story to S5,000. 
The dramatized version of Sherlock Holmes’ adventures, 
put together by William Gillette — a fine actor but a hack 
dramatist — ran for months in New York. At the end of the 
third act Holmes, smoking an unaccustomed cigar, is 
trapped by Moriarty's thugs. Suddenly he knocks out the 
only lamp. 1 n total darkness the glowing cigar moves across 
to a window at stage right; the audience hears the smash of 
glass. One of the criminals finds a light as the others rush 
the window. Lights up finds Holmes by an unguarded door 
at stage left. “If you want that cigar." he says, “you’ll find 
it in a crevice in the window.” Exit the detective. 

The play also ran in London after its New York tri- 
umph and continued in road productions throughout Conan 
Doyle’s long life (in one road show Charlie Chaplin got 
his start in the theater). If Conan Doyle had so chosen, 
there was no financial need for him to write anything 
more. But he was growing bored with Sherlock Holmes. 
When Gillette cabled to ask if he might have Sherlock 
Holmes marry at the end of the play, Doyle cabled back, 
“Marry him or murder him or do anything you like with 
him." 

Toward the end of The Sign of the Four, Doyle ad- 
vanced the notion that the pursuit of justice was a sport, a 


great sport, more daring and adventurous than any other— 
“I have coursed many creatures in many countries during 
my chequered career,” says Watson, “but never did sport 
give me such a wild thrill as this mad, flying manhunt 
down the Thames" — but in fact active sports did not con- 
form with the picture he had drawn of Sherlock Holmes. 

Sport may be thought to be at the opposite pole from 
the deadly pursuit of murderers (even when prefaced by 
the familiar, “Come, Watson, come! The game is afoot”). 
Sport's contests are inconsequential: the loser is not killed 
and is innocent of any wrongdoing — apart from not scor- 
ing as much as his opponent. The end of sport is not life 
or death; it is a momentary happiness or sorrow, likely to 
be reversed by the next encounter on the field of play. Al- 
most every day in the life of Conan Doyle affirmed this 
philosophy, and Sherlock Holmes grew increasingly irk- 
some to him. He had, besides, other writing projects on 
his mind and he occasionally became careless in details. 
One of the few sports Doyle did not like was flat racing. 
Steeplechasing was all right with him, but in flat racing, 
he believed, everything depended on the horse. "Sport is 
what a man does," he said, "not what a horse does.” Nev- 
ertheless, the first Sherlock Holmes story devoted entirely 
to sport was a racehorse tale. And for Conan Doyle per- 
sonally, it was a disaster. Silver Blaze is one of the most 
durable of the many Sherlock Holmes favorites. It re- 
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mains an absorbing story even now, summoning up a 
vanished, hit-or-miss racing world and displaying Holmes 
at the peak of his powers. But it has about as much to 
do with the realities of racing as a weekly episode of Mar- 
cus Welhy has to do with medicine. It takes Holmes 
only “a few hours" to inspect the muddy hollow where 
Silver Blaze's trainer was killed, to track down the miss- 
ing horse and to make sure that it will remain missing 
until the day of the great race. Then he stages his dra- 
matic climax: the horse appears at the track and the mur- 
derer is exposed — the horse! 

But the bookmakers in Silver Blaze shout odds quoting 
fractions that were never heard at any racetrack. And if 
anyone had actually contrived to sneak a horse into a 
race as Holmes did with Silver Blaze, half the people in- 
volved would have been jailed, and the other half— in- 
cluding Sherlock Holmes — would have been warned off 
the turf for life. That fiendish trainer, trying to maim Silver 
Bla/e invisibly before the horse killed him with a kick on the 
forehead, was attemptingan anatomical impossibility — you 
cannot cut a racehorse's muscle just a little bit. 

Very discreetly, writers in racing journals pointed out 
the improbabilities (or the impossibilities) in the story, 
and what they said shocked Conan Doyle. There was a 
certain amount of Colonel Blimp in him. Confronted with 
the glaring errors in Silver Blaze, he said huffily, "I have 


never been nervous about details, and one must be master- 
ful sometimes." But in the end he conceded that in racing 
matters, "my ignorance cries aloud to heaven.” 

Doyle never quite lived down the embarrassment of Sil- 
ver Blaze. Columnist Red Smith periodically raises the 
charge that Holmes, though he may have been a good de- 
tective, was also a thoroughgoing scoundrel, and cites the 
matter of the Wessex Plate, in which Holmes "so rigged 
the odds that he got 15 to 1 on a legitimate 3-to-l shot." 
(Such contributions to Sherlock Holmes literature are gen- 
erally regarded as "unfortunate" by Sherlock Holmes 
fanatics.) But even before Silver Blaze was printed Doyle 
had decided to kill off Sherlock Holmes. He had already 
written The Final Problem and was enormously relieved to 
describe the great detective and Professor Moriariy dis- 
appearing from the chasm’s edge. It worried him, how- 
ever, when readers, and especially his mother, insisted 
that he must have made a mistake, that Sherlock Holmes 
must still live. 

By now Doyle's wife had contracted tuberculosis, and 
they lived for a time in Switzerland. Doyle appeased his 
restlessness by crossing a high pass in the Alps on skis, 
the first such crossing ever recorded, and then busied him- 
self laying out the first golf course in the Alps at Davos. 
Moving on to the warmth of Egypt for his wife's health, 
he played golf frequently with the head of the Egyptian 
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Doyle continued 

intelligence service. It was exotic stuff: 
the caddies carrying golf bags were real- 
ly spies from the Sudan and, at the re- 
mote greens, communicated information 
to British agents playing golf, thereby 
evading the scrutiny of the Caliph’s coun- 
terintelligence. 

Obviously, British intelligence was try- 
ing to give Doyle real material for the 
next Sherlock Holmes stories. But Doyle 
did not want any more of that. What 
did he really want? In 1894 he had in- 
vented Brigadier Gerard, the dumb, con- 
ceited. brave and unforgettable hero of 
the Napoleonic Wars. Sherlock Holmes 
had been too perfect. Brigadier Gerard 
had no such flaw. He was honored by 
Napoleon himself as having the thickest 
skull and the stoutest heart in the entire 
French army. Doyle enjoyed writing 
about Brigadier Gerard. With his art- 
less (or witless) self-disclosures. Briga- 
dier Gerard revealed how totally un- 
aware he was of the deplorable situ- 
ations in which he often found himself. 
In How the Brigadier Slew the Fox, young 
Brigadier Gerard is ordered to ride 
around Wellington’s army during the 
siege of Torres Vedras in the Peninsular 
Campaign to ascertain what the enemy 
is up to. But on the way he comes upon 
a group of English officers on a fox hunt. 
What with the excitement, the hounds, 
the hallooing and the fox, the Brigadier 
without quite meaning to, gets caugh 
up in the hunt. But since he is a super 
rider — as he never fails to remind the 
reader — he soon outdistances the English 
and, since he does not understand the 
mores of fox hunting, he kills the fox. 
Now he expects to receive the cheers 
of 50 British officers. And there was 
indeed a considerable outcry. “They 
would not go away," says Brigadier Ge- 
rard. "They shouted and waved their 
hands at me. No, I do not think that it 
was in enmity. Rather I think that a 

glowofadmirationfilled their breasts ’’ 

Along with the first volume of Brig- 
adier Gerard stories, Doyle also wrote 
Rodney Stone, a blustering, fast-moving 
tale of bareknuckle fighters in the days 
of the Prince Regent, sometime before 
1820, Doyle loved this book as he nev- 
er loved his Sherlock Holmes stories. 
To begin with, he did an enormous 
amount of research on prizefight his- 
tory. No one was going to correct his mis- 
takes on this one. He knew more than 
the experts. Historical figures appeared: 
Daniel Mendoza, for instance, suppos- 
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ediy the best in the world in his time. 
The details had to be absolutely right: 
the ring was 24 feet square and was en- 
closed by a second ring eight feet out- 
side it. Within this second ring were the 
beaiers-oul. These men were experienced 
pri/elighters equipped for champion- 
ship tights, with horsewhips, and their 
function was to drive back the partisans 
who tried to storm the ring when their 
man was losing. 

/?«»<//«■»' iVwft' w as a success and would 
have been enough to make Doyle's rep- 
utation even without Sherlock Holmes. 
So it exasperated Doyle that 
people kept demanding ever 
more Sherlock Holmes sto- 
ries. He wanted never to have 
to write about the detective 
again. It may be too much 
to say that he hated him. but 
he certainly tried to keep from 
adding to the Holmes mys- 
tique. 

Doyle now had a new house 
at Mindhead in Surrey, out- 
side London, with a large bil- 
liards room. He owned two 
motorcars and a motorcycle. 

About the time he was knight- 
ed ( 1 902) he made his first bal- 
loon ascent, rising a mile and 
a half and drifting for 25 
miles. His son Adrian, not 
the sportsman Doyle Sr. was, 
wrote of Sir Arthur’s knight- 
hood. "Titles meant less to 
him than reducing his golf 
handicap." True. Adrian and 
his father were sometimes 
at odds- -Adrian accidently 
shot the gardener, wrecked 
his old man’s automobile and 
set fire to the billiards room- 
bui in this case Adrian was 
right. 

Sir Arthur remained very 
active in sport. He boxed with first-rate 
amateurs of his day. He knew many of 
the celebrated fighters of his time— John 
L. Sullivan. Tommy Burns. Bombardier 
Wells, (leorges Carpeniier and Jimmy 
Wilde. But Conan Doyle was never a lit- 
erary man awed by famous sports fig- 
ures. He was a fine athlete awed by lit- 
erary men. 

In this period he was deep in first- 
class cricket, an occasionally efTeciivc 
batsman and a steady and reliable bowl- 
er. finally reaching his peak with The 
Mar\lcbone Cricket Club at Lord’s. 


{ Earlier, w hen Sherlock Holmes w as rid- 
ing the first wave of popularity in 1891. 
Doyle was not even around to enjoy 
the success. He was louring Holland with 
a British cricket team.) 

Doyle occasionally made a modest 
mention of hi.s cricket achievements. He 
wrote, with undue self-disparagement, 
that he was always on the fringe of real- 
ly top-ranking competition, "a second- 
rater in all things." In matches against 
Kent and Derbyshire and Warwickshire 
he averaged .^2 runs. He enjoyed his 
gleams of success with the spiritual home 


of cricket. The Marylebone Cricket Club, 
particularly on the day he got three 
consecutive clean-bowled wickets (the 
hat trick) against the Gentlemen of 
Warwick. He got a century in his first 
game at Lord’s for the club— /.<•.. 
Marylebone— against Kent. He once had 
the good fortune to capture the wick- 
et of W. G. Grace, "the greatest of all 
cricketers.’’ But Grace got a speedy re- 
venge by bowling him out. "There was 
nothing more childlike and bland." 
Doyle wrote of Grace, "than that slow, 
losscd-up bowling of his, and nothing 


more subtle and treacherous." It was 
no joke for Doyle to be bowled out. 
even if he was bowled out by the top 
cricketer in history. "One feels rather 
cheap." he wrote, "w hen one walks from 
the pitch to the pavilion, longing to kick 
oneself for one's own foolishness all the 
way." 

"There di^s not seem to be anyone 
who has a complete record of Doyle’s 
cricketing achievements,’’ reports a Lon- 
don authority who looked into the mat- 
ter recently. "On his 40ih birthday 
[1899] he wrote in his diary. ‘1 played 
cricket today, made S3 out 
of 106 made by the whole side, 
and bowled out 10 of my op- 
ponents. ’ His opponents were 
either ‘a London Club' or ‘a 
dragoon regiment at Nor- 
wich.’ He bowled out his 10 
opponents when playing both 
these clubs. 

"Doyle did lake seven 
wickets for 61 runs for the 
MCC against Cambridge on 
August 30 and 31. 1899. and 
it was considered the finest 
playing of his career. There 
seems to be no record of 
Doyle clean-bowling W. G. 
Grace. However, in a match 
at Crystal Palace on August 
23. 24 and 25. 1900. Doyle 
had Cirace caught at the w ick- 
ei . G race was playing for Lon- 
don County. This means that 
Doyle was bow ling"--and 
Grace, in effeci. fouled out 
to the catcher. 

B> this lime. Doyle would 
probably never have written 
another Sherlock Holmes sto- 
ry had it not been for sport. 
He went on a golfing holiday 
at the Royal Links Hotel in 
Norfolk with the journalist 
Fletcher Robinson. (Nobody has since 
heard of Fletcher Robinson, but Doyle, 
characteristically, regarded him as a sig- 
nificant literary figure.) While there 
Doyle heard the story that gave him 
the idea for The lloiitui of ilie Busker- 
viltes, and in 1901 his great detective 
was back on the literary scene. Doyle 
carefully set the tale before Holmes’ 
"death." but it was no use. The pres- 
sure was too great and he finally ac- 
ceded and brought Sherlock Holmes 
back to life officially. 

in the later Sherk>ck Holmes stories 
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1, a rather jittery 
Jeff Jobe from 
Seattle-was ready 
to conquer the sky. 
Altitude : 8000 feet 
on New Zealand’s 
Glacier Dome. Michele helped me into my 
kite harness. And soon 1 was racing toward 
the edge of the ice fall. 1 had descended 
8000 feet in a perfect glide, when an icy 
blast rocked the kite. And suddenly, I was 
fighting for my life with a deadly downdraft. 
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Do>lc continued to introduce sports into 
the action, as he had done earlier. At 
the same time he was writing his sec- 
ond light novel. I'fiv Cro.xlvy \tti\ur: .1 
I'alf of the Prizf Riiif’, which 
was set in the relatively recent past. A 
young medical assistant in a mining 
town much like Conan Doyle before 
he went into practice for himself is un- 
derpaid by the physician with whom he 
IS training and insulted by the top-rank- 
ing roughneck among the miners. At 
last he lets lly a straight drive to the 
roughneck's chin, discovering an unev- 
pecied pleasure in so doing. After the 
fight he learns he has felled a profes- 
sional pri/elighter. Shady characters 
drop by. suggesting that there was mon- 
ey to be made in the ring. All this con- 
tributes to the young man's dilenima vif 
a dual CMsience as he ctmceals his ring 
career and gcKS on to tight the mid- 
dleweight champion of North hngland. 
Conan Dt>y le was intensely serums about 
this book. He believes that the love of 


sport was a factor in I nglish history 
"it lies very deeply in the springs of our 
nature." he wrote. (SVith some reser- 
vations, he was willing to include Amer- 
icans in ihisjudgmeni.i When the heavy- 
weight championship fight between Jack 
Johnson and Jim Jeffries was being pro- 
moted, Irving Lewis, the managing ed- 
itor of the New >ork Mtnninn /tif- 
ffiopli, cabled Doyle an inv itaiion to ref- 
eree. saying that the best class of Amer- 
ican sporting men knew Doyle's work, 
his splendid stories of the ring and "your 
admiration of the great sport of box- 
ing." C'onan Doyle wanted to accept, 
and did so tentatively, but some of his 
family objected on the grounds that he 
would be killed in the race riots that 
were expected to follow the tight. 

flis stronger reason for refusing was 
that he was producing his pri/efight play, 
an adaptation of Rothicy Stonf. \ le want- 
ed to make it a gigantic stage spectacle, 
almost as elaborate as the movie ex- 
travaganzas that came much later. The 


play had huge crowd scenes, more than 
40 speaking parts and a third act con- 
sisting of the championship light itself, 
f he play had almost the air of a sport- 
ing event; London papers sent prizefight- 
ers to review it. And it might have suc- 
ceeded had not the expenses been so 
heavy that it barely bri'ke even with the 
house sold out. .After four months t>o> le 
reluctantly closed it. 

Road racing now absorbed him. In 
iyil I’rincc Henry, tlie Kaiser's only 
brother, was promoting the Prinz Hein- 
rich Automobilfahrt 50(iermaiulnvers 
of the Imperial Automvibile against 40 
drivers of the Royal Aiitvimobile. 150 
miles a day. the course through Cier- 
rnany for the lirst half, and then from 
Southampton through Oxford. Leaming- 
ton, I dinburgh, Windermere, Shrews- 
bury, Chellenhamaiid I oiulon. Penalties 
were assessed for breakdowns, accidents 
and other troubles and each car carried 
an oflicer of the army or navy of the 
other country to verify performance. 
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Doyle and his wife he had remarried 
after his first wife's death- had drawn 
Count Carmcr. Riltnieisicr of the Bres- 
lau Cuirassiers (the highest ranking of 
the German military observers), to ride 
with them in their 16-hp Lorraine-Dic- 
trich. Doyle's tirsl impression of the 
Count was that he was inhumanly stiff- 
necked and haughty. 

Most of the German cars were 70- and 
XO-hp Bervesand Mercedes. IVincc flen- 
ry himselfwas driving a new white Ben/. 
Doyle did not complain, except to men- 
tion the inhospitable reception in some 
German towns, or the reverse, when 
ovcrenthusiastic crowds pelted the dri\- 
ers with flowers, "tven a small bunch of 
tlowcrs rccciscd in ihcfaccwhcn you arc 
traveling at a high speed may become a 
dangerous missile," he wrote later, add- 
ing with asperity that he had personally 
seen huge German racing machines force 
a small English-driven car off the road. I n 
any event. Count Carnier so thawed out 
during the race as to become virtually a 
British partisan. 

The English eventually won the three- 
week race though Doyle, since he never 
mentions the matter, was probably not 
among the leading finishers. In any case, 
he was skeptical about the benefits of 
the competition. As an effort to better 
international relations, l>oylesaid, "The 
race was a great failure." 

American baseball, on the other hand, 
had his unreserved adniiration. There is 
often a dutiful quality to an Englishman's 
expression ofintcresi in American sports, 
just as there is apt to be with an Amer- 
ican's inquiries about cricket. Something 
rings false. But Sir Arthur was genu- 
inely fascinated by baseball. As a young 
amateur bowler he had felt that the 
Marylebonc team, with its heavy admix- 
ture of professionals, had an advantage: 
the superior rteldingof the professionals, 
their all-round excellence at bowling, 
batting and catching, was more than am- 
ateurs could overcome by bowling or 
bat alone. On his second American vis- 
it in 1914 the skill of Connie Mack's pen- 
nant-winning Athletics in the held at 
catching, as he called it ama;'cd him. 
But Sir Arthur was no baseball snob: 
on off days during his lecture tour he 
went to minor-league games with the 
same interest. He had become an Amer- 
ican baseball fan. 

World N'ar I. in which his oldest son 
Kingsley died, virtually ended Sir Ar- 
thur's sporting life. He had always Iveen 
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Doyle eontimed 

inicrcslcd in psychic phenomena, and 
he now became a ctmvcrl to spiritualism, 
devoting his time, his writings and his 
fortune to proving the esisience of the 
spirit world. He covered 25.()(X) miles in 
Iccliire trips across the U.S. and Can- 
ada in the early 1920s. displaying to 
large crowds his collection of psychic 
photographs in which the ghostly fea- 
tures of the dead were plainly visible m 
the air abosc living figures. 

What a strange experience it was. and 
how careful he was to record every as- 
pect of it. In the days when H.l . Menc- 
ken and the rest of the iconoclasts were 
ridiculing spiritual hyp<KTisy and fakery. 
Doyle went patiently from town to town 
and hull to hall, talking with mediums, 
mystics, visionaries, table rappers, peo- 
ple who believed in ghosts, people who 
had seen spirits, people who sensed a 
spirit world hovering over and around 
them all the time. He must have known 
more American crackpots than anyone 
in history, He liked them. He liked them 
for their simplicity and earnestness and 
for their unworldimess. .A portly, be- 
nign, much-ridiculed celebrity . worn out 
by lecturing on spiritualism to 250.(XX) 
people, he still had the patience to lis- 
ten to anyone who came to him with 
news from the other world. 

How could he keep his hold on real- 
ity? The American outdoors helped him 
maintain his touch with the physical 
world. He tramped in the redwood for- 
ests of California. He made a pack trip to 
the headwaters of the Athabasca River in 
Canada. He attended an "international 
match" between Minneapolis and Win- 
nipeg. It was minor-league ball, he recog- 
nized, but "both sides seemed to me to be 
surprisingly good, and the fielding, catch- 
ing and throwing-in were far superior to 
that of good E nglish cricket teams." 

And always the spirits hovered over 
him. In Chicago he was visited by u 20- 
ycar-old medium named Bruce Kemp. 
While Doyle and Kemp were quietly dis- 
cussing bascEiall with the younger Doyle 
boys. Kemp's communicant from the 
other world suddenly look over. The 
spirit was an Iroquois Indian chief who 
wanted to talk about the \ ivc Nations. 
Kemp's voice changed to an explosive 
roar. "No sane person could imagine 
that the tremendous sound we heard 
came from the gentle .American lad." 
Doyle wrote later. Sir Arthur yelled 
back: "I am not in my own wigwam. 
Wc must not talk too loud!" 


At full volume the spirit answered that 
he was a good Indian who never fright- 
ened anyone. The talk that followed was 
“so deafening and pitched in so strange 
a key that it was inaudible [sic], but 
when I could catch the words tliey were 
innwenl enough, for they were to the 
effect that my boys were baseball fans." 

In the end, sports served Sir Arthur 
in his spirit inquiries just as they served 
Sherlock I lolmes in liis stones as u tan- 
gible background that brought mysteries 
back to everyday life. It was thoroughly 
consistent with Conan Doyle's life and 
writing that shortly K'fore he died in 
I9.M> at the age of 71. he achieved one 
more ambition, He drove a racing car 
around the Brooklands track at more 
than KM) mph. 

There is a footnote for horse lovers to 
Doyle's literary life. Tour years ago John 
Hislop. an Knglish racing writer and 
htii'se owner, found himself with a prom- 
ising colt which he named Brigadier (ie- 
rard. "I had no ditTicully at all in de- 
ciding on a name." Hislop said. "As u 
small boy in school The .-h/iv/i/Mivs of 
Cffrtrr/and The lixploils of BrnnnHer Ge- 
rard were two of my favorite books." 

Brigadier Cicrard - the horse was un- 
beaten in four starts as a 2-year-old. I ic 
t»egan as a .Tyear-old by defeating Mill 
Reef previously unbeaten in the 2.000 
Ciuineas. and by fall had made it 10 
straight by taking the Champion Stakes 
by a short head in a rainstorm. "The 
Brigadier has some guts!" said Mrs. 
Hislop. w hich is the sort of remark read- 
ers made when they finished one of 
I>oy le's stories about Brigadier Cerard's 
narrow escapes. .As a 4-year-okl this 
past season Brigadier Gerard the 
horse won the LiKkingc Stakes, the 
Prince of Wales and the hclipse. Until 
last August he was unbeaten in 15 
starts. One more and he would have a 
place in history along with Cilalion and 
Ribot. the only other moderns to win 
16 in a row. A loss to Roberto, the 
Derby winner, ended that hope of im- 
mortality, but the Brigadier came back 
in September to take the Queen Hliz- 
abclli II Slakes at Ascot. A month later 
Brigadier Gerard won the Champion 
Slakes for the second time and was re- 
tired, another addition to the list of won- 
der horses, and in a way a final vindica- 
tion of Brigadier Gerard- the soldier — 
who lived so long in the shadow of Shcr- 
liKk Holmes. sno 



AC Spark Plugs keep you going 
when the going’s tough 


You’ve got to be tough to win 
the Pikes Peak Auto Hill Climb. 
Racing the clock up 14.000 feet 
of twisting, turning mountain 
road. And your equipment’s got 
to be tough, too. 

That's why Jerry Colton, 1972 
first-place winner in the Pikes 
Peak Open Utility Class, uses 
AC Fire-Ring Spark Plugs in his 
Chevrolet engine. 

ACs have a tough new Super- 
Ceramic Insulator. Built tough . . . 
tested tough for improved AC 
reliability. 

You may never torture your 


engine the way Jerry does his, 
but that same AC Super-Ceramic 
is built into the AC Fire-Ring 
Spark Plugs that go into your car 
... to help keep you going when 
the going’s tough. 

Next time you change spark 
plugs, whether you do it your- 
self or have it done, insist on 
AC Fire-Ring Spark Plugs for 
quick starts and a smooth- 
running engine. AC Fire-Ring 

1 Spark Plugs, original equip- 
_ menl on GM cars. Available 
— for all American and most 
^C import cars. 


AC keeps you going when the going’s tough 



AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 




The High Sierra free for 10 days 

as your introduction to the Time-Life Books series, THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 


O f all the natural wonders in North 
America— indeed, in all the world- 
few have such universal appeal as those 
to be found in the High Sierra. 

Here, less than a day's drive from Los 
Angeles, are 400 miles of beautiful cliffs, 
forests and meadows— the site of eight 
national forests and three national 
parks, and the home of a staggering vari- 
ety of animal and plant life. 

To capture in words and pictures the 
incredible glories of this wild wonder- 
land, and to acquaint you with the spir- 
itual refreshment that can be yours in 
such wild and unsi>oiled areas, Time- 
I.ltf: Books has published a spectacular 
volume, The High .Sierra, And you are 
invited to enjoy this fascinating volume 
free for 10 days as your introduction to 
The American WiuDERNtNs-a captiva- 
ting series on the mountains, woods, 
shorelines and other wilderness sanc- 
tuaries of America. 

You'll begin, in the first 16 pages of 
The High .Sierra, by wandering through 
an unu.sual portfolio of beautiful two- 
page full-color photographs that cap- 
tures the grandeur of The High Sierra 
as reflected in some of its many widely 
differing moods and faces. 

Then you'll plunge into a long, fasci- 
nating, radiantly illustrated tour through 
the flora, fauna, geological marvels, and 
history of this precious preserve. 

You'll push far beyond the parking 
lots and picnic tables crowded with tour- 
ists into the deep forests and high ranges 
accessible only to hardy hikers, liiere 
you’ll lesm about wonders of wilderness 
most tourists never experience. And 
through vivid commentary by a keen 
outdoorsman. K/.ra Bowen, and the glori- 


ous photos that accompany it. you'll come 
to know the Sierra as few humans do. 

You'll gaze in awe at the largest liv- 
ing thing on earth— the towering sequoias 
growing for 3,500 years or more, with 
trunk diameters as thick as 35 to 40 feet. 
You'll see a waterfall 15 times taller 
than Niagara Falls., and learn of a 
sheer drop at the foot of Junction Ridge 
that is deeper than the Grand Canyon. 

A Bird That Flies Underwater 
But you’ll also discover such easily over- 
looked delights as the whitebark pine, 
which grows only 1/8 inch a year. ..the 
ouzel, a bird that strolls and flies under- 
water. ..the elusive, dwindling, rarely 
glimpsed bighorn sheep, which has heavy 
horns a yard long and can scramble 
down a 150-foot cim in seconds. 

You’ll learn of the gaudy history of 
this fabled region— of "nuggela" of pure 
gold weighing 20 pounds— of the snow- 
.storm so fierce that it filled one fourth 
of the interior of a mountain cabin with 
snow blown through the keyhole. 

Tha High Sierra Youra For 10 Days FREE 
The High Sierra is vours for a 10-day 
free examination. Tlien decide if you 
want to keep it for only $.5.95 plus ship- 
ping and handling, or return it with no 
Hirther obligation. If you keep The High 
Sierra we will .send vou another volume 
in The American \(’ilderness series on 
approval approximately every other 
month. Each book is $5.95 plus dipping 
and handling and you may cancel this 
subscription at any time. There is no 
minimum number of books you must 
buv. Msil coupon today for a 10-day 
FItEE examination. 



IN OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES 

You will explore the "ouIrageoiLS magnificence" of Wild 
Atatka. with s glacier as big as Khode IsTsikI ami the world's 
biggest bean . . . The Orarxd Canyon, with ita mile-deep walls 

K ividing a stratified profile of the eorlh's geologial past. . . 

e Everglade*. North America'a largest sub<ropi<^ wil- 
derness... the tidal and forest life of The Norlheatt Cocut 
from fog-shrouded, storm-racked Maine to Nova Scotia and 
Uaspe. Still other volumes will lake you to many other 
frucinating American wilderness arrov 



Daly 21S Di|kira Skatg 

tamiin m the Slerta. 
There were an esilmated 
two miMiwi In America 
In 1900— fewer than 
8.000 today 


Tka Pika buHdt Its nest 
of grass, which it gatheis 
and stts out to dry 
like hay In the sun. 


I riMF Time-Life Books. Dept. 1923 


■ ■144 Tim* & Life Building 
Chicago. 111.60611 


Yes. I would like to examine The High .Sierra 
I’lease .tend it to me for 10 days' free examination 
and enter mv aubseripiion to THH AMKKK'AN 
WI!JJHHNf:s.S. If I decide to keen The High 
■Sierra. 1 will pay SS.H5 IS6.96 in Canada) plus 
shipping and hamlling. 1 then will receive future 
volumes in THK AMEUK'AN WII.DKUNES.S 
series, shipped a volume at a lime approximately 
every other month Kach is 65,95 I9G.95 in Can- 
ada) plus shipping ami hamlling and comes on a 
10-day free-examinalion basis, lliere is no mini- 
mum numl>er of IxxAs that I must buy. 1 may 
cancel my subscription at any lime simply by 
notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The High Sierra. I 
will return the book within 10 days, mv subscrip- 
tion for future volumes will be canceled, and I 
will not be umler any further obligation. 

Pn'nf 


State Zip 

School* and lihrarie* Order Library Style Bind- 
ings from Silver Rurdett Company. Morriilown. 
N.J. 07960 Eligible lor Title* I. 11 land* 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho wook March S-11 


aao BASKETBALL VBA ll UCJll« .IS «hc 

le.K-s »iili All lour JiMsion Icjdov Romoii. HuI- 
■■iThirc, MilwiiiiLee And I os Ansclcs linishins <he 
sseck ai scturel) as (he> he^jn I indms liltle ct>m- 
pviiiion clscsshcfc. ihe Celtics and Lakers look on 
one anolher, Boston commit out on lop 119 IM 
l>.isc Cossens oulwofcd VLili Chamtserlain >4 II 
and oulrehounded him 19 1). Allalila cnniinued 
peach), overcoming a l^-poml dclieii m ihe lourih 
giiaricr to edge Cioldci) Slate 117 11.* Ion Hud- 
son and Herm (iilliam led ihe H.iwk' ssiih 27 and 
N apieve. Vevs York, now seven games out of first 
place, heal ever>onc hut ihe one ihai counted. Hos- 
Ion. for a .*-1 week. VLilhs Reol pla>ed )l minutes 
.igainsl Philadelphia and recorded 17 points and 
|j rehounds. As individual performers go. Vjic 
Archibald of the K.C. -Omaha King* continued to 
dominate Ihe league in scoring, averaging *4 a game 
Other notable sialislics Biiflain suBered its 17th 
loss in three )ears to Bsvsion, Portland its Ihth to 
L.A. 

ABA Second-place Indiana in the West and ken- 
luck) in Ihe Iasi put in sislid peiform.inces in 
iheir almost hopeless pursuits of Utah and Caro- 
lina. The Pacers showed no favorites, whipping last- 
place Memphis 122-114. then (irsi-pUce Carolina 
no 105 in a game that vsas lied 14 limes. Pacer 
(ieorge McConnis scored *0 points against the Cou- 
gats, and Indiana became the first ABA team to 
reach Ihe two-miMion mark in home attendance 
since the league began in I9fi7 Kcitluck)'s Han 
IsscI made his contribution lu the Colonels' .*-1 
week b> pumping in 118 points, ihus surpassing 
Ihe 2.00(1 mark for ilte ihird straight seasrsn, Vir- 
ginia's Julius I rsing kepi up his scoring siege wnh 
174 points in fisc games, including a high ol 42 m 
ihc Squires' 1 19 1 1.1 loss lo kentucks. f-ollowing a 
I»-1I8 defeat at Ihe hands of San Piego. P.ill.is 
replaced the Q's at the boliom of the 'Vestern l)i- 
sision. 


BOWLING MIkl McCiRATH of I I Cerrito. C.ilif. 
r.iltied lo defeat farl Anthons of Tacoma. W.ish 
2.14 222 to lake the S74.0(X) BPAA f.S. Open .it 
Madison Square Oarden. 


rokc lead in the final 
I a one.under-par 7| 

I astern Open in Mi- 
ami. nruce L lampioii ana i om NS ciskopf finished 
a stroke behind. 

KAIHY WHMWOKIIf shot a final-round 71) to 
win the S&ll Circen Stamps Ladies (lassie and S2f).- 
000. dclealiitg Mar) Mills h) two sirnkes in Hous- 


HOCKEY NHL: In a league where the dilTeienee 
bciwecn fourth place and filth is esci>ihmg. both 
disisions presided thrills. Los Angeles. 2-U-l for 
the week, capitalized on a pair ol Pnishiirgh losses 
■o move into fifth insi two points behind St. Lou- 
■ vhich held fourth with wmv over Boston and 
• ne Vcw York Islanders In the last. liuffalo and 
Ifeiroil were doing the same dance Ihe Sabres 
picked up only Iwo ihhiiis in three games. l)ing 
Los Angeles and Califs'rniu and losing to \an- 
couser. Oeiron also gained two. beating Allanl.i 
hut losing to Mnniical. ihus remaining one point 
behind Buffalo The New Toik Rangers, now It 
points behind Montreal in the last, gist no help 
Iron) Left Wing Sic Hadlis-ld. who was recovering 
from a slight concussion he suffered when he was 
hit h) a puck the week before Bobbs Orr. who has 
missed 15 games this season due lo knee injuties. 
viored his ^(h goal plus an assist as Boskvn downed 
Allaiila ) 2. Philadelphia's Rick MacLeish. who 
broke M>cr records a few weeks ago when he scored 
four goals, did it again in a 10 0 rout ol loroiito. 
I \cepi this time MacLeish had chree assists in ad- 
dition to the goals, a single game high for one plas- 
rr this season . 

WHA: Ihe New 1 ngijnd Whalcis. who have won 
MV of their last eight games, bumped ( Icseland 
out of first place in ihe 1 asi b) beating ihe C'ru- 
viders twice. I 0 and 5 1. and then polishing oil 
Mmivesota i-1. It wasn't eas). Ihe lust nveelsng 
with Cleveland did not end until Jim trench 
slammed home a rebound at 7 57 ol the sudden- 
death osertime. even though Crusader (ioalic 
(ierrs Cbcevcrs blocked 19 shots Against the 
Samis. New Titgland used iiHikic (lO.ilie liiiicr 
Landon. who stopped 16 shots. Although Win- 
nipeg was still easil) winning in the West, along 
came Ottawa wnh its 28-57 record lo spoil the Jets 
lO-gjme winning streak, whipping them 5 2. The 
week's outstanding performance l^longed lo Cen- 
ter Andre I acroiv of Phil.idciphu who lied New 
York's Ron W ird for the WHA scoring lead HIM 


points) on I rida) when he scored three goals and 
had three assists in the Blazers' 1 1 3 siclory over 
■he Quebec Nordiqucs 

HOBSE RACING LA PRIiVOYANTI'. in her pre- 
miere as a lhrec-)ear-old. lost the first race ol her 
career, to flOl 17 MfMORY b) three lengths at 
(iulfsircam Park. She was unbeaten in 12 outings 
m 1972. 

COL (iAR H, I alht Pvnea) up. won the SlTO.flOB 
Santa Anna Handicap b) a nose oser kenned) 
Road ipotf *9). 


SKliNG III a surprising come-from-behind siciory. 
defending champion COIORAI70 reiaincd ns 
NCAA crown with .181.89 points at the Middle- 
bur) Snow Bowl in Hancock. Vi. On ihe final d.i) 
of compeliiion. trailing b) eight points and in sev- 
enth place. Colorado pul three of its jumpers in 
the lop four positions, including winner VTDAR 

MLSCARO at 19.1.5 feel. Denver's Pt-IK CHRIS- 
T I SSI N won the slalom with a Iwo-descenl clock- 
ing of I 20..1I on a course that had been liberally 
covered with ammonium chloride (snow cement) 
in an aiiempl lo offset 70' Icmpcralures- Vermont's 
BOBBY COCHRAN took the downhill in two runs 
lit 52.76 and 54.17 for Ihe 4.000.fooi course. WY- 
OMINCi. led b) .SIIINLR HYBIRISr.N, who 
covered the 15 kilometers in 5.1:41. won the cross- 
countr) evem The meet was marred b> The death 
of Nevada's Douglas Maegowan. who was killed 


HIRNADITTI ZURBRItiCiLN of Switzerland 
raced through the giant slalom course in I '25.21 
to win in the World Cup meet ai Mount Al>eska. 
Alaska The World Cop downhill winner, Anrte- 
M.irie PfivcII. missed a gale and fell lo postpone 
olhciall) clinching the overall title, which is three 
pomlsaw.iv Ausin.i's HANSI HIM LKSLI.R look 
Ihe men's «ianl slalom with a combined lime of 
5 2S.57.2i-. seconds ahead of Adolf Roesli ofSwil- 
zerland Hiniersccr is sivih in the standings. 


TENNIS kl N ROSI WAl I beat Sian Smith 6 7, 
6 0, o 4 to give Ihe Acliu World Cup lo Australia 
loi the second >ear m a row (ptigf 7S). 

Ilriiain's VIRfitVIA W aDL defeated hvonncGoo- 
lagong of Australia 6 4.6- 1 to win lheS56.000 Mau- 
reen Connoll) Brinkcr lournament in Dallas. 


TRACK A aiELO MANHATTAN, with a record- 
breaking perlormance by its distance medlev relay 
learn gained ns first NCAA indoor title at Cobo 
Arena m I'Jeirssii. The Jasper foursomelof JOHN 
LOVKll. RAY JOHNSON. JOl SAVAGP and 
TONY COl.ON covered 2Vi miles on the 1 l-laps- 
pcr-milc track in 9 4.1.8, breaking the siv-year-old 
record of 9.44.6 set by kansas Siale and giving 
Ihe New York school a total of 18 points. Olym- 
pian OA \ L WOT I LL, who. failed in his hid for a 
double by finishing sixth in ihe two-mile run. re- 
turned Ihe next night lo win the mile in 4:05.4. 
Two other Olympic champions. Southern's HOD 
MILBL RN and L'SC'^ RANDY WILI lAMS. won 
their events, Milhurn four limes equaling Ihe NCAA 
indoor meet record for the 60-)ard hurdles of 6.9 
and W Ilhams long.|umping 26' 4^^’. 


MiLEPOgTg LIRiD. Hawaii's basketball coach. 
R1 D ROCHA, who agreed lo accept an alternate 
position as coordinator of state univcrtily athlet- 
ics; after a 1 10-155 record for 10 years. 

NAMl O- DAVT Bl NAOl Rl T. assistant basket- 
ball coach III 1 oyola (L.A. I. mused up lo coach, suc- 
ceeding Dick Baker, who will remain as athletic 
director JOHN lOTZ. assistant at North Caro- 
lina. became haskciball coach at l lorisJj. replac- 
ing Tommy Uarileli. who resigned after a 96-85, 
seven-year career. 

lAkIN Bv JAMLS B. COLLTIR, vccretar) of 
the Maryland state dcp.irlmem of natural resources, 
an aJminiviralise action lo lake cffeci m 1974 out- 
lawing (he use of lead shot by waterfowl hunters, 
Ihus making Maryland the first slate to issue such 
a ban (SI. Leb. 12). 

Dll O IRANkll LRISCH. 74. member of the 
Baseball H.ill of I ame. Iifelimc .516 hitler and irun- 
agci of the 1 9.14 St. Louis Cardinal (iashouse (iang; 
reponcdly of a cardiac arrest; m W'llmington Del. 
Irisch had been m the hospital since Ichruary 
with inguries receised m an automobile accideni. 
Dl I D: Dean of dog show ludges, AL% A KOSLN- 
Bl K(.. 80; of a heart attack; in Norwalk. Conn. 
Judging since I9|0, Rosenberg was one of .16 peo- 
ple in the I'.S. licensed to judge all 118 breeds reg- 
istered with the Amcric.sn Kennel Club. He was 
named Judge of Ihe Year three limes. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



JULIE ANN SAPP, a 
high school sophomore 
from F ishers. Ind. and 
xcvcn-limc slate AAU 
girls diving 'champ, be- 
came the first girl to 
compete wnh hoys un- 
der the sanction of the 
state athiciic associa- 
lion. Julie won her lirst 
meet. 49 points better 
lhan the runner-up. 


TERRYMeCONVILLE.a 

senior at Noire Dame 
High. Niles. Ill . has a 
fencing record of 
5IM78 in varsiiy com- 
petition. Besides win- 
ning the stale foil title 
and the Wisconsin epee 
divisional last year, 
Icrry took second lo 
Tyrone Simmons in a 
iccent lournamcni. 


PLOYOSVENSSON.ll. 
ol'Orinda, Calif., upset 
lof-seedcd Cal Mac- 
Crackento will the U.S, 
seniors squash racquets 
title in I’rinccton. N.J, 
Svensson. who had nev- 
er won a national tour- 
nament, eliminalcd live 
opponents, beating 
MacCrackcn 17 15, 
18 I?, 15 II. 


DORIS FELOERHOFF, 
a senior forward at 
Muensier iTexasi 
H igh. set school records 
of .17.9 poinis per game 
.tnd l.(N7 career tolul 
in four years of girls 
varsity huskclball- I cl- 
derhotr IS also district 
tennis singles champ 
and spiker on Muen- 
sicr's volleyball team. 


GWEN BRAUER. II). of 
I as Vegas, sei a girls 
age-group record when 
she ran the 26-milc, 
185-yard las Vegas 
Marathon in 5 44.59. 
trimming more than 51 
minutes olT the old 
mark. (■ wen's lime also 
heticred the national 
record for 14-ycar-old 
girls by f'-fi seconds. 


TRENT GRABOW. K. of 
Koekford. ill . led his 
y iiulh hockey league 
team, the Koadrunners, 
10 the stale Novice Di- 
vision Championship, 
scoring 1 1 goals m four 
games. During regular 
season play I rent, a 
center, scored 58 goals 
in .50 games, including 
10 hat tricks or better. 
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WITole the readers take over 


BLOOD AND THUNDER 

Sirs: 

Ah. here it was Friday, the day SI ar- 
rives. Home from work. I burst through 
the door, grabbed the March 5 issue, un- 
folded it and . . . what greeted my astound- 
ed eves? The Fo/ice O'uzeirc! Tue Detect he'. 
Crisly ro/rv .’No, itwasSpoRTsIi.i.usTRAinv. 

"Spori Hirs Broaovvay" shouted your 
cover subhead, although it looked as if 
sport had collided with that one guy and 
missed Broadway entirely. 

Really, fellows, your covers are attention- 
grabbers without using ersatz blood. Please 
spare us the gore: 1. for one. would rather 
view Kareem Abdul-Jabbar's grimace as he 
hcH>ks one in or Red Hol/man shrieking 
imprecations at a ref. 

C'raki \V. Anofrson 

San Jose, Calif. 

Sirs: 

This is the first letter I have ever written 
to express contempt and disgust for a pic- 
ture or an article that has appeared in what 
I generally consider a line, responsible mag- 
azine. fo select a cover photograph such 
as the one ''illustrating" your article .4ii 
Ethic of H>jrA mul Ploy marks a rather sick 
mentality. We all know that sport has its 
bloody, even savage, side, and I am not sug- 
gesting that we be Pollyannas and never 
focus the camera or our attention on any- 
thing but fluid motion and dynamic action. 
The pictures in last year's Feb. 7 issue cov- 
ering the now-ovcrcxp*>scd Ohio Staic-Min- 
nesota basketball brawl were an integral part 
of a story that needed to be brought to pub- 
lic attention in condemnation of such oul-of- 
hand action. But the gore you have chosen 
to splash across your "Bloody Ciamc " is- 
sue on rugby seems inexcusable to me. par- 
ticularly at a time when the violence of war. 
terrorist tactics and killers is constantly 
brought to our attention by the media. 

Harrs 1 . Rossra 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sirs: 

I thought the March 5 cover was one of the 
poorest you have ever presented. It was not a 
portrayal of true spivrt but, instead, an eye- 
catching display of pure sensationalism. 

Being a sports fan and a subscriber, I 
have received a great deal of enjoyment from 
your excellent articles and photography, and 
I do not think you need to resort to a cov- 
er that bears a full-color photograph of a 
bkvod-smeared athlete, who. in this case, 
was only acting. The article better repre- 
sented the theater than it did the sport of 
rugby. 

Jamfs a. Ovvrs 

Memphis 


Sirs: 

Your cover picture was thoroughly dis- 
gusting. Sports should be fun, not like a 
war. W'hy glamorize something so sickening 
as a sports injury? 

Pam Stanton 

Grosse Pointc, Mich. 

Sirs: 

It was a complete disgrace and a gory 
mess. Janet Lynn certainly should have been 
the one selected for the cover that week, 
Jtri Frankun 

Grovciand. Mass. 

Sirs: 

W'hen I saw the cover of your March 5 
issue 1 was elated. I thought finally rugby 
had received some coverage in Sports It- 
1 1 sirateo. But I was destined to be disap- 
pointed when, in the second paragraph of 
the story. I saw the dread words "Rugby 
League." I continued reading nonetheless 
and enjoyed the look Martha Duffy gave 
us at David Storey, a fine playwright. 

Then 1 read the script. Those of us who 
play rugby before huge crowds of 1 50 here 
in the Midwest would give our eyeteeth to 
have heaters in the locker room— or even 
to have a locker room at all. Changing to 
kit in the back scat of a Ford is not the 
most comfortable way to spend a brisk au- 
tumn afternoon. 

But a part of the script strikes home. In- 
juries are accepted as a part of the game. 
Since no suKsliiution is allowed in Rugby 
Union. I have seen a player beg to go back 
on pitch until he was shown his own ank- 
Icbonc slicking out of his sock. No. I would 
not describe Rugby Union as "gentler" than 
Rugby League. Cleaner, perhaps, but equal- 
ly rough. 

Still, t thank you for giving mention in 
your pages to rugby. Perhaps it will result 
in an increased interest in our game. If not. 
we’ll continue to play for ourselves and our 
present followers. But I don't think the gen- 
eral public knows what it is missing. 

' ' John .Abert 

Milwaukee Rugby Football Club 
Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

It was a pleasure to read Martha Duffy's 
informative article on one of the most in- 
teresting sptirts in existence today. Rugby 
has long deserved such attention from 
Sports Illustrated and you should be con- 
gratulated for presenting this excellent ar- 
ticle on not only the play. The Chunniii}! 
Roooi, and its author but the game itself. 

It would be nice, though, if you could go 
into the game as it is played in (he U.S. on 
the college level. There is an annual na- 


tional collegiate rugby tournament and (he 
game is increasing in popularity every year. 

Mark Llary 
Sportswritcr 
The Gamecock 

Columbia. S.C. 

AGONY AND ECSTASY 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for the personal view of 
Janet Lynn (This l.\ It, For Heaven's Sake 
March 5). William Johnson's poetic style is 
certainly appropriate for the presentation 
of both Miss Lynn and figure skating. Per- 
haps the reader will now more fully realize 
(he amazingly intense devotion, discipline 
and anxiety that are characteristic of a skat- 
ing champion, for when one watches Janet 
skate it is easy to forget the hard work and 
agony that have led up to the performance. 
Instead, the viewer catches her charisma in 
her execution of "poetry in motion." 

Although Janet lost to Karen Magnussen 
in the world championship, we trust that 
she will continue "to do her evangelizing 
on ice." 

Rozli Arant 
Susit MuDamfi. 

Bastrop. La. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for (he excellent, albeit long 
overdue, article on one of the most charm- 
ing women in the world of sport, Janet Lynn. 
This young lady has captured the hearts of 
millions of sports fans. 1 hope that those 
who prefer hone-grinding impact and mus- 
cle will appreciate (he fact (hat skill and 
grace arc also signs of a champion. 

Loud applause and accolades to you: ros- 
es and happiness to her. 

SiFVF Hurify 

Studio City, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I wish to congratulate William Johnson 
on an intuitive and astute article on a world- 
class figure skater. How refreshing to get 
an understanding viewpoint on the hard 
work and depression a skater goes through 
without the political braggadocio that is usu- 
ally thrown at the public. The article was 
about Janet Lynn, your tine champion, but 
It could just as easily have been about our 
champion. Karen Magnussen. Aside from 
other shared characteristics, both girls dis- 
play immense character drive and talent in 
unmeasurable amounts. The one thing they 
do not share is style, as each is utterly dis 
tinctivc. One may prefer Janet's pixie, 
/•■«/frrt.v/fNlikc brilliance or Karen's flying- 
ihrough-ihc-air grace. Either way North 
America is fortunate to have two such fine 
skaters, or should I say fine young wonwn, 

fOAOHUff* 
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The Special Edition Chn^sler Xewi)ort, 
A distinction more people can afford. 



From the beginning, a Chrysler 
has been an automobile that reflected a 
distinctive way of life. It’s the kind of 
automobile that became associated with 
the America's Cup at Newport, and the 
Master's Tournament at Augusta. It's the 
kind of automobile that became an Ameri- 
can classic: 

Town & Country. 



And today, with the Special Edi- 
tion Newport shown here, Chrysler has 
become a distinction more people can 
afford. 

This Newport offers the things com- 
mon to all Chryslers. Torsion-Quiet Ride 
for smoothness and sure, easy handling. 

It has a sound isolation system for 
quietness. And a standard Electronic Igni- 
tion System for improved starting and 
lessened maintenance costs. 

And of course, it offers the room 
that Chrysler has long been famous for. 

It also offers distinctive appoint- 
ments available on no other Chrysler. 



Among them a deep-grained vinyl 
roof, a special interior inspired by colors 
drawn from the southwestern desert, and 
Navajo copper exterior. 


See this Special Edition Chrysler 
Newport at your Chrysler-Plymouth 

dealer today. 

It's a distinction you 

can’t afford to miss. CHWSLKK 


CluyslerXovport SMM 

L\tra care in ci^inetTing.-it nwkes a diffciviK’e. 






Marlitf 
Corned leaf 
has characli'i 


Mix tongue* 
and*groove pUnki 
loreccenL 


Wormy Chnlnul 
Design Planks make 
mtlaNatkm easy. 


Another special place for Marlite Planks: 
wherever you want to focus attention. 


Somelimes you need ihe right 
background to get attention. 
So we came up with this dec- 
orating idea. 

Panel the hall with Wormy 
Chestnut Design Planks.(Such 
an authentic reproduction 
you can actually feel the worm 


holes.) And put our Carved 
Leaf Planks behind the cooler. 
A striking contrast. 

But Marlite is more than just 
another pretty face. You get 
walls that look new, year in 
and year out, without a lot of 
expensive maintenance. 


That's because of our wash- 
and-wear finish. It resists 
scuffs and stains, wipes clean 
with a damp cloth. 

Marlite has dozens more 
beautiful paneling ideas for 
special places in your office, 
store, restaurant or whatever. 


HI Marlite 

We make walls 
for special places. 


See the whole collection at 
your building materials deal- 
er, or write for free literature. 
Marlite Division of Masonite 
Corporation, Dept. 396, 
Dover, Ohio 44622. 



Wll 
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representing our great continent. We arc 
ecstatic that Karen reached her golden goal 
this year, but tsc sinccrcK hope that Janet 
WriU slay on to reach the top nest year. 

Nascv Russti l 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Ssxincr or later you will achieve it. Now 
that he has won the Jackie Gleason tour- 
nament I believe 1-cc will have another great 


year. 

St. Paul 


Jamii Forman 


Sirs: 

Your article on Janet 1 vnn was mi>si en- 
joyable and welcome recognition for an ath- 
lete who has spent so much time and elforl 
in becoming a star. In no other spvxt arc 
so many years of endless toil and dedica- 
tion required to reach the lop. Her faith in 
God is truly beautiful and inspirational. Fin- 
ishing second in this year's world cham- 
pumship takes nothing away from her won- 
derful achievements. W hether she continues 
as an amateur or turns pro Janet I ynn has 
already given me a great deal of enjoy ment, 
and for this 1 will be forever grateful. 

Wasm Vik Nckvv 

.Ann Arbor. Mich. 

COMEBACK 

Sirs: 

Your article on lee Trevino (Lee Re- 
fnr/jv To .■f.v u Torresi, March 5) only gi>cs 
to show that if you believe in something. 


Sirs: 

An excellent article by Barry McDermott. 
Lee Trevino is our favorite golfer and al- 
wa.vs has been. W'e knew it would take more 
than a few bad tournaments to keep him 
down. His return to the top should serve as 
inspiration to one and all. 

Mr. and Mrs, Andriw J. Bsrchona 
Alton, III. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the great cvwcragc of the 
Lee Trevino comeback. Although I know 
l ee's fans were not surprised at his victory. 
I am also sure wo will see more of Forrest 
Fc/lcr in the future. 

Bill BAN/iur 

Holliday sburg, Fa. 

Sirs: 

in your article on the Jackie Gleason In- 
verrary National Airlines Classic, most of 


your comment on Forrest Fc/lcr was di- 
rected at hislinal-round collapse. You failed 
to mention the most dramatic shot of the 
tournament, Fc/lcr's pressure-filled second 
shot on the linal hole to within live feel of 
the cup. Although he missed the putt, which 
would have given him a tie with Lee Tre- 
vino, he showed a lot of fortitude with that 
clutch second shot. 

C. M. Mrh vov 

Houston 

LAKER FORTITUDE 

Sirs; 

Score anoihcronc for Peter Carry. I think 
his article on the Los Angeles Lakers (h 
Hurtx When They Areii'i the Best. March 
5) tells the hidden truth about their prob- 
lems this season. In addition to West's ham- 
string injury and Hairston's surgery. Gixvd- 
rich has been out twice, McMillian and Er- 
ickson once each, not to mention several 
other players who have been injured or 
stricken by the recent flu epidemic or both. 

Another fact, brought up by Chick Hearn 
on radio during the Feb. 25 Lakcr-Buck 
game, is that last season L.A.'s top seven 
players ccvmhincd for only nine missed 
games. This season the lop seven have com- 
rominuHl 


Maybe you should wear two jock straps. 



Most men hu> their alhlelic supporter mainly for swimming. They also use it for jogging, tennis, golf, softball and a lot more. 
But even though most men buy a jock mainly for swimming, not very many men buy a real swimming jock. Thal'.v wh\ Bike 
thinks you ought to wear two jock straps, For swimming, our #5S Nylon Swimmer. It's a sleek racer design made to dry in a 
Hash (which avoids chafing), with a narrow clastic waistband that won't show above your swim suit. For jogging, tennis, golf, 
softball and a lot more, our famous Pro 10 Supporter. Ii‘s the deluxe jock that we designed for deluxe jocks like pro football 
and tennis players. it‘s also a fast-drying. long lasting supporter with no rolling or bunching of the leg straps and waistband 
alter washing. Look for the Bike display in your sporting goods or department store. 

The Kendall Company. Spoil' Divimoa. Wellesley Hill'. Ma". 


Three inuh douhic-wc.ive 

I J'l-drving lo jvoid 
vh.iling Avoid' rolling 
or hunching .ifier mjny 
washing' And it's 
color-coded for easy 


Jteai rc'i'ljnl ruhher 
gives ii long lilc .ifier 
repealed w.ivhing and 


Lla'Ue poueh-scjm 
'ticiehcs later .illy wiih 
wji'ih.indinouon. 


one inch lee vUapv. 


I<ia«<iidthj<mg. and 
won't 'how iihtivcyour 
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\/\^ designed our 
810 automatic turntable 
with musb in mind 

At BSR we think it’s time to go back to 
lundamentals. To talk not of spinning platters, 
dropping records, and swinging arms; but 
to concentrate on playing music. And playing 
music as well as, - ~ ^ tetter 

than,anyother,<^^;.J^ turntable. 

Vlfeknowthat- '"^-^l^^theSIO 
is mechanically ' r impressive, and 

handsorre, and reliable, arxJ a good value. 

It gives our engineers something to brag about, 
and audio editors something to write about. 

But for you, it plays music; and we promise you 
it will play music ver y well. B SR (USA) Limited, 
Blauvelt, N.Y. 10913, 


r 


J!!st$2 




w ittiout effort, without fuss, and without 
corkscrew our removes the most stub- 

born and firmly seated cork in seconds! It uses safe 
air pressure (two strokes on the piston does the |ob). 

There is nothing to replace and no COj to spoil the taste of your 
precious Lafite Rothschild. Our catalog lists at $4 95. But. if 

you are a devil-may-care type, and used to making lightning decisions, you 
may have this delightful gadget fOR )UST (2 (limited time only). How? 
Just send us your check for $2 (or two $1 bills it you prefer) and we'll rush 
It to you. But that isn't all: In addition we'll send you our FABULOUS NEW 
CATaIog And. (inally, we'll send you A SZ GIFT CERTIFICATE. Impress your 
friends with Send your $2 today, before we withdraw this craay 

oiler. Please, only one per customer Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 

□ Please send me . etc., forthwith. My $2 are enclosed. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


586 Washington St., San Francisco, Ca. 94111 


havepliilis 


bincd for 6K missed games so far. 1 think this 
tells most of the story of their four-game los- 
ing streak, the longest one they have had 
since Hill Sharman came to the club. In fact, 
no other team except Milwaukee has come 
close tt> having as many injuries this scasrtn 
as the I.akers; Boston has spent the scasrm 
practically injury-free. Still, l.os Angeles has 
the second-best record in the league. I think 
this IS the mark of a great ball club- 

C AKX 111 VI MAN 

Culscr CTiy. Calif. 

SUPERSPORT 

Sirs; 

Your article on the .Superstars decathlon 
Don Got To Hme a Gimmick, March .M 
was well written and interesting but the event 
itself leaves something to be desired. I think 
It is a good idea to have superstars of dif- 
ferent sports compete against each other, 
although It vs a Inile stupid to base athletes 
tif different ages, such as Bv'b Scagren and 
John Uniias, vying against each other in 
events where age can he a factor. 1 suggest 
that next time they pick young athletes who 
arc just coming into their own. or athletes 
who arc already in their prime or older ath- 
letes who arc about ready to leave the sptirl, 
one of the three. That way we could really 
lind out which sport supposedly takes the 
most sirenglh, endurance and ability. 

Dana Smivw 

Phoenix. Ari/. 

Sirs; 

I think the article by (Tan levin cm the so- 
called Siipcrsiarswasfantasiic. It made clear 
which pro sports keep an athlete m shaiv- 
ll also showed who the "old pros" arc. 

Chari ii Nkhoi s 

Phoenix. .Ari/. 


Sirs; 

Your article proves what I have suspect- 
ed all along; most athletic superstars arc one- 
sporv frcalss. 

Pali Fruman 

Pound Ridge. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Dan Levin did a stupendous Job of cov- 
ering the event, but I am plagued by mixed 
emotions about the whole alTair. Is it all nec- 
essary ■’ 

H<i» HARM I Y 

San Mateo. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I do not care how or why the coatest 
was arranged but I do think il was refresh- 
ingly dilferent to watch. No new records 
were established, no perfect execution was 
shown, but the unexpected more than made 
up for this. Where else but in the Super- 
stars decathlon could one see Johnny Bench 
disqualiHcd in a swimming event for "walk- 
(■onnnufd 



“Can my life insurance 
pay me a regular income 
later in life?” 



Yes. 

If you have a permanent 
life insurance policy, it can 
provide you with regular 
income payments later in life. 

I'hat’s because this type of 
insurance policy gives you a choice. 

You can an aiige to have all or 
part of the values that have been built 
up in your permanent life insurance 
policy converted to a lifetime income. 

Or you can receive income for 
a selected period of lime. 

»c*re hriiigitig you these messages 
In anssser sour (|Ueslions. 

\n(l here's what we're doing to hel[) 
you know more. 

Wc'rc maintaining a held force 
I of over 20().(K)0 agents, trained 
to answer your questions about life 
insuranee. On tlie spoi. 

We'll send you a personal 
answer to any questions that you 
I may have afniut fife insurance or ihc 
life ifiMinincf iiuliiMry. 

We'll send you a free copy of a 
b4*pagc b<K)klet ‘'Understanding 
^'our Life Insurance" that we've pul 
together to answer the questions that 
pci>ple ask most about life insurance. 

So let us hear from you. 

Just send your card or letter to our 
central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dept. B-I. 
277 Park Ave.New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Your life insurance companies. 



Thinking about 
buy i ng a new car? 

This free book 
can help you make 
the right choice. 


Seclion 1 is about cars in gen- 
eral — models, options, body 
styles, insurance, even financ- 
ing. It will help no matter what 
kind of car you buy. Section 
li deals with Ford Motor 
Company cars. It offers facts, 
figures, specifications-the 
things you need to know. 


For your free copy, urile: I 

Ford Motor ( ompans l.islens I 

P. (). |{<»\ 1958 I 

The .\merican Koad I 

Dearborn. Michigan 48121 I 

Str.Q StfcQ M.s^□ Ms □ tlr ■ 



a better idea 
(see listen better) 
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iiig” or a dt>ubie-btige> 6 on the final hole 
vs tn a golf event for Jim Stcfanich ’ l odav's 
.sports arc so pcrfceicd that the outcome of 
most contests is predictable before thev even 
begin. 

The future possibilities for the Superstars 
aic endless, I agre-e tbal some events should 
be changed, but the basic idea is s^iunJ. 
Imagine \\ ill Chamberlain vs. Elmo U right 
in a holly contested set of tennis’ 

CllARI f S C. Fl VNS 

Asheville. N C. 

SUPER CIRCUIT 

Sirs; 

Jackie Sicwan must he eongrauilated on 
his fine work Idoing Rociiig ■i/ong u Oieuni 
RihicL March 5). The world's best driver 
has come up with a design that, if con- 
structed (and 1 really hotvc it isl. would be 
the world's best racing circuit Me has in- 
cluded every possible kind of feavvire that a 
road course should liavc. 

Marl CiRoiLoft 

SVest Pdlersvin. N.J. 

Sirs: 

You did a fine job of detailing the course. 
Besides being a racing circuit, the "dream 
course" sounds like a park or golf course, 
with fresh air, rolling hills and snack facil- 
ities. If it is ever built it should bcituileu lav- 
oul. 1 hope Jackie Stewart's dream comes 
true. 

Tom Pinmv 

Phocniv, Ari/. 

animal parks 

Sirs: 

While I generally agree wiih the philoso- 
phy ofcommereialism rorwildlife(F->'<7w//M 
flyehall with Africa, Feb- 2fi), it must be em- 
phatically Slated (hat in practice it is a rarity 
for drive-through animal parks to spend even 
I' , of their gross income on conservation, 
education and research. Most of these new 
' 'zoos" lack professionalism and are fast be- 
coming amusement parks only. What we 
really need is the best of both worlds, the 
goals and objectives of the traditional, non- 
profit /iK> combined with the business sense 
and imagination so successful in ihccommer- 
cial safari park. In other words, commercial- 
ism IS good for wildlife and humunilv de- 
pending upon what is done with the product 
and its profits. It remains to be seen whether 
or not this movenwnt will prove socially le- 
sponsiblc; I hope it does. 

Rani>ai l I . Eakin. F’li.D. 
Director 

World Wildlife Safari 

Winston. f)re- 


Address editorial mail to Sports It lustrattu. 
Timf & Lips Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SPOR1.S hMSIRVIlI), 

Timi A: Lift Building, 
Rockefeller C enter. 

New York. New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Timi, For- 
II Ni, Momy and, in conjunction 
with its subsidiuncs, the Interna- 
tional editions of Timi . Chairman of 
the Board. Andrew HciskcU; Vice 
Chairman. Roy L. Larsen; Piesidcnt, 
James R. Shepley; Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, James A. Lin- 
en: Group Nice I’leMdcnis. Rhetl 
Austell, Charles B. Bcai. Arthur W, 
Keylor: Vice President Finance and 
Treasurer. Richard B. McKeough; 
Vice President— Cor|X>ratc & Public 
Alfairs, Donald M. Wilson: Nice 
Presidents, Bernhard M. Auer, R. M. 
Buckley. Ralph P. Davidson. Otto 
Fueibringcr. Charles L. Gleason, Jr., 
John I.. ilalicnbeck. Peter S. Hop- 
kins, Lawrence l.aybourne, Henry 
Luce HI. Joan D, Manley. John A. 
Meyers, J. Richard Munro, Hcrlvett 
D. Schulz, Ira R. Slaglor, Kel.stv F. 
Sutton. Arthur 11. 'Thornhill, Jr., 
Garry \'alk. Barry Zorihian: A.sst. 
Treasurers, Kevin Dolan, J. Winston 
Fowlkes, Nicholas J. Nicholas: 
Comptroller, David H. Dolbcn: Asst. 
Secretary and Asst. Comptroller, 
William E. Bishop: Asst. Secretary, 
P. Peter Sheppe. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Allach your present maiimg 
(abet here and till in your new 
address below Ma i to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About Ibis or olher matlers concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800; 972-8302) 

i^OiCriDUon 0 "ces in ISO Un 'orl States Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and ih# CanbOean l•..a”ds a StSOO 
a year, M.i'iary personnel anywhere .n ihe world 
SS ^0 a year, all othe-a $'6 00 a y«A' 

To order SI. check Box: Q new Q renewal 



SHOPWALK 

A guide to arriving lata, keeping your 
acalp and aeeing the game at the Garden 


If you're in a hur^ to know more 
about Alabama Pishing, just call 
l-600^33-5761. toQ free. 


S <’ you like the Knicks? Or the Rang- 
ers? But you came to New York and 
can't get into Madison Square Garden to 
see the game of your chercc? Relax. First 
of all, as far as basketball is concerned, any- 
one can manage to see the Knicks play Buf- 
falo or Portland. Second, all it takes is a 
little more patience to be able to sec them 
play L.A., ihe Bucks or even in the play- 
ofTs. Read on. And relax. 

The fact is, recent newspaper articles to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that scalping 
as a trade seems to be dying. Although a 
few fat cats arc still managing to buy gas 
for their Eldorados by selling court-side, or 
red. scats, the demand for green seats (S7.50) 
is far les.s than the supply the .scalpers have 
hoarded. Buying blue tickets (S5) is strictly 
no challenge: your kid sister could get one 
in no time. This is because today the av- 
erage scalper is not an employee, so to speak, 
of a large operation. He is usually a local 
college student and a basketball fan wise 
enough to wait in a short line a few weeks 
in advance of the game. .And since he has 
taken the trouble to wait in that line, he 
feels free to buy a handful of tickets to ped- 
dle back at the campus. If he can't unload 
them, or if he would rather lake the risks 
of trying to sell at the Garden and possibly 
turn a larger profit, he will show up on the 
night of the game. There, in his nylon Diick- 
-sier jacket, jeans, and r/e rinueur Chuck Tay- 
lor All Star Converse roundbail shoes, he 
joins ranks w ith the three basic types of tick- 
et sellers. First are the big boys with SI3.50 
seats who will condescend to sell you one 
for maybe 40 beans. 

The second category includes more col- 
lege students and, lately, a kind of Chil- 
dren's Crusade of junior high kids- -entre- 
preneurs all and all wearing those ubiquitous 
Chuck Taylors. The game to play with these 
kids is to toll them flat out you won't pay 
more than the price listed on the ticket. 
That way they know what you're after, and 
won't have to bother with you anymore. 
Until game time gets near, that is. You will 
find they begin to seek you out as it be- 
comes more than possible that their little 
businesses will be stuck with SIS worth of 
overhead: $7.50 is better than nothing, and 
they will begin to talk to you as they wan- 
der by, or give you advice on the best place 
to stand or even offer to sell you their left- 
overs at face value two minutes before tip- 
off. Aaually, they will be Meandering around 
a lot for another good reason: to avoid the 
police and the Garden security force, (The 
usual summons for violating the General 
Business Law. an offense that doesn't show 
on a record, is frequently giv ing way to book- 
ings fora misdemeanor. Criminal Trespass.) 

fontlnutd 
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In the 

misty morning, 
they're there. 
Waiting. 
The bass. 
Swirling. 
Leaping. 
Feeding. 

In 

Lake Eufaula, 
and 

Lake Martin. 
Smith. 

Miller's Ferry. 
And 

many more. 
The bass. 
They're here. 
Come, fish 
for them. 


ALABAMA 

HAS IT ALL 



Goveitior Wallace, 
please send me 
more information on 
Alabama Fishing 


Mail to Alabama Travel Department- 
State Capitol. Montgomery, Alabama 
36104.01 call 1-800-633-5761. loll free. 


NAME 



ADDRESS 



Clll! 

STA^ 

SI-1 
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THIS SUMMER, RENT 
A WINNEBAGO! 

Rent-A-Way Winnebago offers 
you something different In a 
vacation. We rent you a motor 
home 80 you can see America. 
Up close. As It really Is. A 
ivhole continent of wonderful 
sights just waiting to be seen. 

We think it's the way every 
family should travel. Together. 
With a spirit of adventure. 
Where it doesn’t matter if you 
make Boise by five o'clock. 
Forget about unpacking 
luggage every night. And, 
schedules. And, when dinner is 
served. And, tipping. And, a lot 
of other rigamarole. Who 
needs it? 

Rent'A'Way Winnebago gives 
you four wheels and the com- 
forts of home. And, a vacation 
you’ll remember. 

For information or reserva- 
tions. dial this toll-free number: 

800 - 247-2121 

(In Iowa, call collect— 515-282-8929) 


REHT-A-WAV 

^NlNNEBMBO. 


But the last categors’ of sellers K the ntost 
important of all, and the most likely source 
of tickets. That is. the families the ones 
that drive in from While Plains or Ridge- 
field or Tuckahoe. A terrific place to wait 
for them is right at the top of the esca- 
lators. W'hat you arc lixiking for is a mommy, 
a daddy and two or three kids. The daddy 
is irritated because they're late. He thinks 
he has to get there early to turn in little 
Beth's ticket, little Hcth basing been tied 
up in Girl Scouts, ballet or the chicken pox, 

The point to remember is, you have to 
ask people. When you see a likely group, 
speak up. Don't be afraid of making an ass 
of yourself. After all. what do you care'.’ 
Do you want to sec the game or do you 
want to protect your reputation for punctili- 
ousness with a bunch of perfect strangers? 
LiKik at it this way: Madison Square Garden 
holds 20.000 people, and at the last minute 
more than a handful of them arc going to get 
sick or have sudden engagements. 

As in any sport, timing is of major im- 
portance. Plan to be at your post at least 
an hour and 15 minutes before game time. 
Plan to work the escalators and the south 
corridor leading to Sexenth Avenue for at 
least half an hour. The next spot to work is 
up against the V-shaped police barricade in 
front of the advance ticket pickup window. 
There you have to examine the faces of the 
people in the window queue very carefully. 
You can tell the hesitation of a man who is 
picking up more tickets than he needs. He 
will open his envelope slowly, shifting his 
eyes from it to the cops to you he's not 
sure it's legal to unload an extra ticket. So 
your job is to ask him. The key here is to 
have the money ready so you don't have to 
fumble about in your wallet and lose the tick- 
et to someone who is prepared- 

If all this fails- and you've really got to 
be some kind of indiK>r-rccord-holding-in- 
competent if you don't have a ticket by 
now you go back out onto Seventh Av- 
enue about live minutes before the game. 
What you will sec is something resembling 
a cross between a Turkish market and the 
drying-out ward at a narcotics treatment 
center. There's this panic-stricken guy with 
a do7cn $1.1.50 seats left. He can't cat 'em. 
This is the time to trade up to a red scat 
and then go back to the escalators to un- 
load the green or blue seat you picked up 
earlier. 

The whole business will put you inside in 
plenty of time to sec Harl Monroe sink his 
first absolutely unconscious shot and draw 
a foul while the guy guarding him seems 
about to do surgery on Earl's olecranon pro- 
cess. And to see Earl come right back and 
blow a completely uncontested but none- 
theless marvelously double-pumped layup. 
You'll never forget it. 

— Michael Olmert 
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Confidential 

LOANS 

^SOO to 
$ 12,500 

■ The nationally recognized financial 
service used regularly by over 
20.000 professional, executive, and 
technical men and women like you. 

■ A quick and extremely 
confidential source of credit for 
immediate needs or as a credit 
line whenever you need it. 

■ No collateral ... no embarrassing 
investigation. No charge for 
establishing your credit line. 

■ Simple details handled over the 
phone or by personal mail from 
the privacy of your home or office. 

U THE quiet service for your 
financial needs. Dial our private, 
toll free, number 800-328-7328 or 
write Charles R. Donner, Executive 
Loan Director. 

Industrial Credit 
Financial Services 

277 Hamm Building. 

Saint Paul. Minnesota 55102 
Membat: Amarican Irtdustrlal Bankara 
Aitodatiorj 8/nce 1937. 


ON THE SLOPES 
WITH SNOOPY 
& WOODSTOCK 








GREAT SOUTHERN 


It’s a 

great career. 


Ed Fisher is a Great Southern General Agent in La Canada, California. He 
says, "rm really grateful for the opportunity to help people solve their prob- 
lems. This is the finest career a man can have." 


Ed is doing something he enjoys. He has some new, imaginative 
ideas on how life insurance can be used to take the worry 
out of education, security and retirement. 


He is doing something he is proud of and he is ac- 
complishing something for himself and his clients. 
As a Great Southern General Agent he is a well- 
trained, thoroughly competent insurance man. 

Why not call your Great Southern Agent. We 
think you will like him. 


Perhaps you’d like a career like Ed's. Why not ask 
him, or write Bill Williams. C. L U.. Box 1972. 
Houston. Texas 77001. 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Baseball’s Great Innovator 

Charles Abner Powell gave us the rain check. Ladies’ Day and one of 
the winningest minor league teams of its era by EDWIN HOAG 


If there were real justice in such niai- 
* ters. Charles Abner Powell would be 
in ilie Haschall Hall of Fame. Not for 
his feats on the playing Held, although 
they were considerable, but for his im- 
measurable contribution to the game of 
baseball as an American institution. One 
day the oversight may be reciilied — 
Grantland Kicc and some other people 
have tried— and if this remarkable man 
does lake his place in Cooperstown they 
will have to provide him an oversi/cd 
plaque. It might read something like this: 

"Charles Abner (Ab) Powell, player, 
manager and club owner, developer of 
baseball's first rain check. Ladies' Day, 


the Knothole Gang, the field tarpaulin, 
free soda pop. band music and one of 
minor league baseball's superieams." 
They might also toss in the fact that he 
was the only manager ever to fire his en- 
tire squad at once. 

The ram check was perhaps his best 
money-saving idea. Powell, then 27 and 
a veteran of five years in the majors, 
had come to New Orleans in 1 887 for a 
salary of SI 75 a month to be player-man- 
ager of the newly organized minor league 
Pelicans. In his first year the club won 
the Southern Association pennant, with 
Powell playing in 98 games, alternating 
as pitcher and outfielder. He batted ..154 


and stole 89 bases. It was an auspicious 
beginningand. with attendance climbing, 
the club should have been earning a lot 
of money. But it wasn't, and Powell had 
an idea w hy. 

New Orleans is one of the rainiest cit- 
ies in North America, averaging more 
than 50 inches a year. Games at the old 
Sportsmen's Park were often washed out 
in early innings, or even before they got 
under way. The standard practice on 
rain-outs then was to give new tickets 
to the fans as they left the park. 

"It wasn't only that we didn't mukc 
any money on rainy days." Powell said 
years later, "we were h>sin>’ money." It 
seems that spectators who had sneaked 
into the game - by climbing fences, slip- 
ping past a guard or by knowing some- 
body at the gate- would now collect a 
real ticket on the way out. "We ended 
up giving back a w hale of a lot more tick- 
ets than we had sold in the first place," 
Powell recalled. 

He wtrrried with this problem for a 
full year until one June night when the 
inspiration came to him at 3 a.m. He 
got out of bed and began diagramming 
a new kind of admission ticket. Instead 
of taking the entire pasteboard when 
the fan entered the park, the gate at- 
tendants would now take only half the 
ticket, leaving the spectator with a dat- 
ed stub that would be good on another 
day in the event of a rain-out. 

Powell took his design to a print- 
ing firm in Arkansas, and the new 
ticket became the standard admission 
for Pelican games. Unfortunately for 
Powell, he never bothered to patent 
his idea, and soon other clubs began 
adopting the rain check for themselves, 
many ordering their tickets from the 
same Arkansas printer that serviced 
the Pelicans, 

Lven before the rain check. Powell 
had come up with an idea that was per- 
haps his biggest contribution toward 
making baseball the national pastime. 
He called it l.adics' Day. and it was 
just what the name suggested a reg- 
ular day each week when women were 
admitted free. It was a revolutionary idea 
for its time, especially since baseball was 
not the gentlemanly pursuit we know 
today. I’layers fought at the slightest 
provficalion, Brawls between entire 
teams were not uncommon. Spectators 
did not merely ra// umpires for unpop- 
ular decisions; they mobbed them. Pow- 
ell's own mother, who ran a barroom 



and smoked a pi|>e. once forbade him 
to play baseball for monc> because it 
wasn't "■respectable." 

Despite these obstacles. Powell saw 
an untapped reservoir of fans among 
the nation's women, and he decided to 
go after them. He began by running ad- 
serlisemcnts in the rimf\-Pifiiyiiiu‘. set- 
ting aside one day each week for the 
ladies. The lirst such day. April 29. 1887. 
attracted only nine women. Surprising- 
ly or perhaps not so surprisingly- 
ihcre was a substantial increase in male 
attendance that day. More women came 
the second week and still more the week 
after that. Soon hundreds of women were 
watching the Pelicans, 

Attendance kept rising, sometimes hit- 
ting S.tXK) on weekdays and 10.000 on 
weekends, totals that many minor league 
clubs would envy today. The New Or- 
leans rainfall still plagued the team, how- 
cser.csen with the ticket problem solved. 
After each rain, the infield would be a 
quagmire, and it would remain so for 
days on end. Powell started to work on 
a solution if not to the ram (a roof 
over the park was not practical), then 
to the wet licld. The answer came to 
him one day in 1889 when he was walk- 
ing along the Mississippi riverfront and 
saw a gang of laborers throwing tar- 
paulins over bales of cotton. He learned 
that the huge canvases were waterproof, 
and the rest was easy. Within a few days, 
Powell had obtained some tarpaulin and 
from then on the Spt>rlsmcn's Park in- 
Itcld reposed under it between games. 
After the Cincinnati Reds played an ex- 
hibition in New Orleans that year, they 
look the idea north vv ith them, and soon 
It had spread through the game. 

Two other Powell accomplishments 
had their genesis that golden year. Hav- 
ing come from a poor family. I’owell 
often felt a iw Inge as he passed the doz- 
ens of youngsters hanging around out- 
side the ball park, unable to afford a 
ticket. Recognizing that the game’s fu- 
ture resided in these young fans, Powell 
decided to give them a better view of 
the game than they could glimpse 
through a knothole. He went to the Pel- 
ican club owner with a plan: why not, 
he asked, let the kids come in free 
one day a week'.' That taste of base- 
ball would almost certainly stimulate 
their appetite for the game in later years. 
Powell got the O.K.. and immediately 
christened these pint-sized freeloaders 
the Knothole (»ang. I ike the rain check. 

foniinufd 
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ROUGH WEATHER SHOULDN'T 
GIVE YOU A ROUGH TIME. 


Wlicn you get caught in a storm ytm 
neevi a boat that gets you in as easily 
as It got you out. 

Sueh a boat is the Boston Whaler. 

Bttston Whalers are huilt to take a 
beating. 

One reason is a closed cell foam 
sandwich hull that keeps you from 
sinking no matter what. As well as a 
^ hull design that keeps you as stable 
r 

I 


and steady as a boat can get. 

Otit of which should emerge the 
fact that with a Boston Whaler, you 
get a foul weather blessing. Not just 
a fair weather friend. 

Boston Whaler. From 9' to 21 
Sec your dealer or write Boston 
Whaler, Inc., Department SI2, 
Rockland, MA V 

02370. 




Love it. 

And 
leave it. 


PLEASE SE.M) FREE 52 pagt <o/«r 

l■O(0l^^^n euidf ' itolcunic civnli list/ full-color 
stale highuau map fohlcr ■' hold, motel dude 
ranch and reurri information, with pneei 





The more 
i|ou call us 
the less ijou 
need us. 

Most people think the Better 
Business Bureau is kind of a com- 
plaint department. 

They're only half right. 

The Bureau is also there to give 
you advice before you buy. Because 
t h e mo re you ca 1 1 u s for good advice, 
the less you'll need us as a com- 
plaint department. 

We can give you buying guides 
to help you buy many things wisely. 

And we have facts on thousands 
of businesses. So we can tell you if a 
certain company has been causing 
problems. Isn't that nice to know 
before you deal with it? 

The businessmen who support 
your Better Business Bureau know 
that when you have problems with 
one business, it can be bad for all 
businesses. 

So speak up when you've got a 
problem. We'll try to solve it. 

But remember that we're more 
than a complaint department. 
Speak up when you have a ques- 
tion, too. 

The more you call with tjuestions, 
the less you'll call with problems. 

Speak up. 

Better Business Bureau 



Helping you get 
your money’s worth 

a 


Innovator rnnunufd 

they soon became a baseball tradition. 

The only other remarkable thing Pow- 
ell did that year was to build one of the 
supertcams of minor league history. In 
so doing, he put himself and a hundred 
other players out of work. The Pelicans 
had started off the IS89 season by win- 
ning 12 straight games, losing one, then 
winning II more. At first their success 
drew large crowds, but as the spectacle 
of Powell's unbeatables clobbering team 
after team began to pall, the fans start- 
ed staying home. After several weeks of 
this, the seven other teams of the South- 
ern AssiKiation decided to call it quits 
and the league disbanded. In all. the Pel- 
icans had lost only II games. 

Tcamicss- indeed. Icagucicss- in 
midseason, Powell headed north, to 
Hamilton. Ontario in the International 
League. The following year he went to 
Spokane and in 1X91 to Seattle, both in 
the Pacific League. By 1892 ihe Southern 
Association had recovered from Powell's 
peerless Pelicansand rcorgani7cd. Powell 
promptl> returned lo New Orleans, and 
the moans were audible throughout the 
South. Fortunately for his rivals. Powell 
was able to appioximate his 1X89 feat 
only once, in the second half of the IWl 
season. 

In July of that year the I’clicans were 
in last place. Powell, discouraged and 
angry at w hat he considered a lazy team, 
decided to do something drastic. ”1 went 
to North Carolina." he reminisced years 
later, "and bought myself 1 2 players for 
SI. 200. They were the key men up there, 
and after they left, the North Carolina 
league collapsed. When I got back to 
New Orleans the old team said to me. 
'What arc you going to do with us'?' I 
said to 'em. 'You're all fired. Go on up 
in the stands and watch a real team.' 
VN'clI. they how led and hooted and hissed 
and booed, but my new team couldn't 
be stopped." 

Indeed. Powell's North Carolinian.s 
went on to win XO' ; of their remaining 
games, lifting the club to second place, 
only one game short of winning the pen- 
nant. In terms of percentage, the re- 
vitalized 1901 club Pelican 11. so to 
speak closed with as good a record as 
his IXX9 team had begun. 

Throughout these years Powell's fer- 
tile promotional mind seldom rested. 
Among the gimmicks he inlioduccd at 
Sportsmen's Park were free cold drinks, 
gate prizes, bands and orchestras, fire- 
works demonstrations, pitching contests 

MX 


and fielding competitions. He also be- 
came part owner and. later, sole owner 
of the club. The Pelicans did not al- 
ways ride so high as in 1X89 or 1901. 
but Powell held on through lean years 
and was generous in the fat ones. He 
often advanced money to ailing fran- 
chises to keep the league alive. .At one 
point he found himself owner or part 
owner of clubs in New Orleans. .Atlan- 
ta. Nashville and Selma. Ala. "\^e were 
making money and it was up to us to 
keep the league going." he once re- 
marked. "We were campaigning for the 
game in those days." 

Powell retired from baseball in 1904 
after selling his last property, the .At- 
lanta club, for S20.000. Fie tried var- 
ious business ventures, but his heart re- 
mained with hasehull. He spent most of 
his later years around ihesandlots. teach- 
ing the kids and kibitzing. His evenings 
were frequently devoted to spinning 
yarns about the glory days for young 
and old admirers on Ihe fiont porch of 
his Canal Street home. 

He remained in remarkable physical 
condition to the end of his life. When 
lie was nearly 70 he approached a league 
oflicial for a job as an umpire in the 
Southern Asstsciation. "You must be 
kidding." said ihe official, an old friend 
of Powell's. "At your age they'd kill 
you out there." Powell walked out and 
never spoke to the man again. Fifteen 
years later Powell put on a base-run- 
ning exhibition, circling the paths in 22 
seconds, limed by stopwatch. At 90 he 
was still driving his own car. and at 91 
he climbed a 38-fooi ladder and put a 
coat of paint on his iwo-slory house. 

In the summer of 1953. after chop- 
ping down and culling up a chinaberry 
tree in his backyard. Powell collapsed 
with a heart attack. Confined to a hos- 
pital bed. he received a letter from Char- 
lie Hurth. president of the Southern As- 
sociation, who had Just returned from a 
trip to the Hall of Fame in Cooperstown. 
VN'hilc there. Hurth said, he had noticed 
a group photo of the 18X4 Washington 
team and saw that Ab Powell was in it. 
In a way. Hurth closed, that meant l*ow- 
ell liad made it to the Hall of f ame 
after all. 

"Now thal'sa nice letter." Powell told 
his son Roy. who was at his bedside. 
"Just as soon as I'm up and around. 
I'll have to answer that." He never did. 
On Aug. 7 at the age of 92. Ab Powell 
tinally ran out of good ideas. end 



Lake Tahoe. You’ve had a great afternoon in the snow. 
You deserve Seagram’s V.O. The First Canadian. 

First in smoothness. First in lightness. First in soles throughout the world. 
All the others come after. 



